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CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE SCIENCES. 


y seeking to attain self-consistency and completeness philosophy 
must strive to solve four very comprehensive and complex 
problems. 

In the first place, it has a duty towards the special sciences. It is 
bound to form a right estimate of them and to take up a right atti- 
tude towards them. It is science, yet not merely a special science, 
but the science which has the processes and results of all the special 
sciences for its data—the general or universal science which has so 
risen above the special and particular in science as to be able to con- 
template the sciences as parts of a system which reflects and eluci- 
dates a world of which the variety is not more wonderful than the 
unity. Philosophy should neither attempt to do the work nor to dis- 
pense with the aid of any special science, but must seek so to under- 
stand the methods, to appreciate the findings, and to trace the 
relationships of all the special sciences as to be able to combine them 
into a harmonious cosmos or well-proportioned corpus. When engaged 
in this task it may appropriately and usefully, perhaps, be called posi- 
tive philosophy, and nearly corresponds to what has been so desig- 
nated by Comte. 

In the second place, philosophy is bound to institute an investiga- 
tion into the nature of knowledge itself. All the special sciences 
aim merely at the extension and acquisition of knowledge. They 
assume that there are things and truths to be known, but make no 
attempt to verify the assumption or even to understand what it im~ 
plies. What are things apart from knowledge and in relation to 
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knowledge? Are things just what they appear to be, or not at all 
what they appear to be, or partly what they appear to be, and partly 
not? May all things not be ultimately thoughts or feelings, or even 
imaginations and illusions? If more or else than states or acts of 
mind, what more, what else? If they are affirmed to be existences, 
or substances, or realities, and the like, what precisely do such affir- 
mations mean? What is truth? Is the assumption that we can 
attain it well founded or a mere blind belief? If attainable, on what 
conditions and within what limits is it to be attained? What is 
knowledge? Is it possible? How is it possible? How can we sep- 
arate between the knowable and the unknowable? What are we to 
think of such assertions as that knowledge is confined to experience, 
cr that spiritual things may be objects of faith but not of knowledge, 
or that metaphysical problems are incapable of solution? These are 
questions with which no special science deals and which even philoso- 
phy as positive does not discuss. Positive philosophy is merely an 
advance on special science, as special science itself is on ordinary 
knowledge, and ordinary knowledge on crude sensation. It accepts 
the sciences and endeavors by their combination and co-ordination to 
organize knowledge, but it leaves untouched the same questions as 
the special sciences, and consequently remains as assumptive and 
dogmatic as they are. For the special sciences and for a consistent 
positive philosophy, philosophical criticism and philosophical scepti- 
cism must be as if they were not. But they undoubtedly exist, and 
neither can be nor ought to be ignored. Philosophy is bound not 
only to organize but to criticise knowledge. It must not only survey 
knowledge as a whole and trace the relations of its parts, but it must 
satisfy itself as to its grounds and guarantees, and nearly corresponds 
to what has been designated critical philosophy by Kant. 

In the third place, philosophy requires to elaborate a theory of 
being and becoming in accordance with its doctrine of the sciences 
and its criticism of knowledge. Philosophy as critical examines all 
the assumptions on which philosophy as positive and the special 
sciences proceed. It is only through critical philosophy that thought 
can assure itself, that which are called science and knowledge have 
anything to correspond to them,—-that their supposition of real ob- 
jects or objective realities is not a baseless illusion,—that sense and 
reason are not essentially antagonistic, and experience not inherently 
self-contradictory. This assurance it may conceivably fail to attain. 
It may, on the contrary, be forced either to the conclusion that 
nothing real exists or that if anything real exists it cannot be 
known ; in other words, its criticism of knowledge may lead to phi- 
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losophical nihilism or to agnosticism. But it may also issue in the 
refutation of these hypotheses and the vindication of the beliefs 
which underlie the special sciences, ordinary knowledge, and common 
life; it may warrant the conviction that objective reality is the neces- 
sary antecedent and universal correlative of the subjective activity in 
knowledge, and that, so far from being absolutely unknowable, it is 
continuously self-revealing even to our very limited minds, If this 
result, however, be reached, philosophy is manifestly bound to en- 
deavor to exhibit the nature of the ultimate reality which the special 
sciences presuppose and in some measure reveal, but with which they 
cannot directly deal, first because they are special, and secondly be- 
cause they are kinds of knowledge, and logically anterior to the 
criticism of knowledge. Philosophy in this phase—philosophy as 
the theory of being and becoming—is what has for very long been 
known as metaphysical philosophy. 

In the fourth place, philosophy ought to forecast, as far as it can, 
the course of things,—the future of the world and life, of humanity 
and science,—and to determine what the worth of enjoyment is, and 
of truth, beauty, virtue, and piety, in relation to one another, and to 
the great final end of existence. Philosophy as a scheme of the 
sciences, as an inquiry into the nature and limits of knowledge, and 
as a doctrine of being and becoming,—or, in other words, philosophy 
as positive, critical, and metaphysical,—is theoretical philosophy in its 
three stages, and the whole of theoretical philosophy, but not the whole 
of philosophy, because although philosophy be fundamentally and 
predominantly theoretical, a merely theoretical philosophy must be 
essentially incomplete. Practical applicability is a necessary conse- 
quence of theoretical accuracy. The true theory of the relations of 
the sciences, of the conditions of knowledge, and of the nature of 
existence and causation must be also the only true basis of doctrine 
as to the ends and issues, the purposes and destinies of the beings 
which constitute the universe. Whither tends the physical world? 
What is the chief end of man? To what goal is society moving? 
Is life worth living? Is optimism or pessimism or an intermediate 
hypothesis the legitimate conception of existence? Questions like 
these can only be answered aright in connection with a general 
theory of final causes such as a comprehensive and profound philoso- 
phy alone can provide. The answers given to them even by the most 
comprehensive and profound philosophy of the present age, and of 
many ages to come, may be far from distinct and certain, and yet 
may gradually approximate to the full truth as time advances and 
knowledge increases. Philosophy when engaged in the study of these 
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questions and seeking to be helpful in the guidance of active life may 
be appropriately entitled practical philosophy. 

The four regions of thought now indicated comprise the domain of 
philosophy. Whoever would successfully explore that vast domain 
must begin his investigations with the first. Although the followers 
of Comte and the advocates of the so-called “scientific philosophy” 
err greatly in supposing that philosophy is merely the synthesis and 
generalization of the positive or special sciences, they are perfectly 
right in maintaining that philosophy must be based on these sciences, 
and can only verify itself through justifying and conforming to them. 
Philosophy must base itself on the sciences even while searching for 
their bases. It may conceivably prove science to be an illusion, but 
in abolishing science it must annihilate itself, and it can only estab- 
lish its own claims to credence by first vindicating the truthfulness 
of the sciences and then appealing to their testimony. “ Philosophy 
as positive must precede philosophy as critical, as metaphysical, and 
as practical. Critical philosophy, metaphysical philosophy, and 
practical philosophy must, further, submit to be tested by positive 
philosophy, by the collective results of all the sciences. What has 
to be criticised are the conditions of all the sciences—what has to be 
viewed in relation to primary efficient and ultimate final causes 
are the conclusions of all the sciences. The whole of accepted sci- 
ence is the object on which critical philosophy must direct its suspi- 
cions, and to which it must address its interrogations, and not any 
particular powers or functions of intelligence or any special kind of 
knowledge or any particular department of doctrine. The whole of 
accepted science, if criticism does not warrant scepticism, must be 
employed to control metaphysical philosophy and practical philoso- 
phy by supplying them with the media or data by which alone their 
conclusions can be verified.” * 

In the paper from which the preceding words are quoted I have 
sought to exhibit the general nature of the task incumbent on posi- 
tive or, if the term be preferred, scientific philosophy. Now I pur- 
pose taking a second step by indicating what has hitherto been 
attempted and accomplished as regards the co-ordination and systema- 
tization of the sciences. Philosophy has never shown itself wholly 
unconscious that it ought to aim at the organization of knowledge, 
and has made many endeavors to realize the aim. A brief history of 
its efforts in this direction can hardly fail to be useful. None of them 
may have been completely successful, and indeed no scheme of the 


* Princeton Review, Nov., 1878, Art. Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum. 
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sciences can be final and perfect so long as new sciences remain to be 
formed, but, on the other hand, few have been entirely worthless, and 
some have been of much value. A study of them is indispensable, 
at least, to those who would improve on them. It is always helpful 
towards knowing how a thing ought to be done, to consider how it 
has been attempted to be done. Thus only can all the points of 
view, principles, and methods which require to be considered in con- 
nection with any difficult problem be brought distinctly before us. 

Plato was, perhaps, the first who sought to give a systematic distri- 
bution of knowledge. We must be careful not to confound with this 
distribution so-called divisions of his philosophy. Of its very nature his 
philosophy will not divide. Those who divide it, like Marbach, into 
general and applied, or, like Krug, into theoretical and practical, over- 
look the fact, which a thousand passages might be brought to sub- 
stantiate, that, in the eyes of Plato, philosophy was an essentially 
practical spiritual process. It was not a theory or a practice, science 
or life, nor even theory applied to practice, science applied to life, 
but both in one—the striving of the soul to purify and ennoble itself, 
to make itself all beautiful within. There is no right understanding 
of the philosophy of Plato possible if we forget that he regarded it 
as primarily a process, the true life of the spirit, the soul making of 
itself a divine poem, the highest music. It is equally incorrect to 
divide the Platonic philosophy, as Van Heusde has done, into a 
philosophy of the true, of the beautiful, and of the good. This is an 
altogether modern mode of dividing philosophy, and quite contrary 
to the spirit of Platonism. Philosophy was, according to Plato, not 
only essentially practical, but also essentially one, and one because all 
ideas lead up to the idea of the good. 

The division of philosophy most commonly attributed to him, how- 
ever, is that into dialectics, physics, and ethics. But although 
Schwegler, Zeller, Ferrier, Ueberweg, Erdmann, and many others, 
have adopted it as substantially warranted, it can exhibit no valid 
claims. It is admitted that Plato nowhere distinctly states it. The 
very names physics and ethics are unknown to him, and dialectics is 
with him not a part of philosophy, but the whole of philosophy. The 
way in which he came to be credited with the division is apparent 
from what Sextus Empiricus, who flourished about the beginning of 
the third century, says on the subject: “‘ Of those who divide philoso- 
phy into physics, ethics, and logic, Plato is virtually the originator 
(Svvapet apxnyos), having discoursed on many physical, many ethi- 
cal, and not a few logical questions.’ * The latter clause is here ob- 


* Adv. Math. vii. 16. 
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viously the explanation and reason of the former. It is because Plato 
has discoursed much on physical matters, much on ethical matters, 
and not a little on logic that he is affirmed to have been virtually the 
author of the threefold division of philosophy which was afterwards 
widely prevalent. There is, in fact, no other ground on which it can 
be carried up to Plato with any plausibility, and this ground is quite 
insufficient. That Plato wrote on all these three subjects cannot in 
any degree warrant us to call him even the virtual originator of the 
distribution. It was scarcely possible that Plato, or any other per- 
son, should write much on philosophy without handling to some ex- 
tent both physics and ethics, and wholly impossible to handle them 
without keeping them in some measure apart, but this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from making physics and ethics distinct parts of philoso- 
phy, co-ordinate with each other and with dialectics. This last Plato 
certainly did not. There is no dialogue exclusively dialectical, and 
no dialogue from which dialectics is excluded. Physical, ethical, and 
all other inquiries are only included in philosophy in so far as they 
are dialectical, and dialectics exists only as dealing with the idealities 
of nature and spirit. Plato knows nothing of a logic which has a 
province of its own apart from all definite ideal contents. It is vain 
to try to classify his writings as dialetical, physical, and ethical. 

The Platonic distribution of knowledge is one involved in his very 
theory of knowledge. It has been discussed so often that I shall 
treat of it as briefly as possible, and only because I must. According 
to Plato, then, two worlds lie before the vision of man,—a visible 
world and an intelligible world. Each of these worlds, in its turn, 
divides into two. Thus the visible world is made up either of things 
or of images of things. The former are the rocks, trees, animals, etc. ; 
the latter are the shadows and reflections which-they throw off,—such 
shadows and reflections as may be seen in water or ina mirror. All 

@ the objects of the visible world are discerned only through sense 
(aig@nois), but sense in contact with things generates belief (zio7zs), 
while in contact with images (eixoves) it generates merely conjecture 
(eixacia). Belief and conjecture are but a higher and lower form of 
opinion (60a). Belief differs from conjecture; views based on things 
are not to be confounded with views based on mere shadows, and 

* have a greater worth and usefulness; but in no form can the informa- 
tions of sense give us truth or be entitled to the name of knowledge. 

There is, however, an intelligible world, with objects which reason 
apprehends and not sense. These objects are likewise divisible into 
two classes,—conceptions and ideas. Conceptions are on the lower 
level, and the mind reaches them by the help of certain objects of 
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sense which are a sort of images of them. The mathematical sciences 
are conversant with them, and in these sciences we make use of vis- 
ible figures, and motions, and audible sounds, but’only to help us to 
the comprehension of forms, properties, and ratios, which intellect 
alone can grasp. They are five in number, and form a naturally and 
closely connected series,—Arithmetic, Plane Geometry, Solid Geom- 
etry, Astronomy, and Harmonics. Even the two latter deal not with 
physical things,—the visible luminaries of the sky, and the musical 
sounds of the voice and other instruments,—but with permanent 
truths, mathematical relations, which eye cannot see nor ear hear. 
Plato gives, in the seventh book of the Republic, a very remarkable 
account of the sciences conversant with conceptions. To that account 
it must suffice here merely torefer. The great value of those sciences 
in his view was that they tended to raise the mind above themselves, 
to develop philosophic insight, to educate reason to apprehend the 
absolute truth which is the light and life of the soul. In themselves 
he regarded them as inherently defective. They begin with certain 
assumptions and give us only the consequences which follow from 
reasoning on these assumptions. They start from principles which 
they cannot prove, which it is beyond their province to prove. They 
are essentially hypothetical. There is need, accordingly, for a higher 
science; a science which may make use of the assumptions of the 
sciences which deal with conceptions as occasions and starting points 
whence it may ascend to absolute principles, to what has its reality and 
evidence in itself, to ideas. And there is such a science. Its name 
is Dialectic. The lower sciences have for their objects conceptions 
or scientific assumptions; the faculty which they employ is discursive 
reason, and their procedure is demonstration. The highest science 
has for its objects ideas, not conceptions; absolute, not hypothetical 
principles; real, not assumed existences; for its process intuition, 
not demonstration, and for its faculty the intuitive, not the discursive 
reason. It includes in itself all properly philosophical investigations. 
It is at once a metaphysics, a logic, a theology, an ethics, and an 
esthetics; a metaphysics, because occupied with the immutable and 
invisible ; a logic, because the form and method of absolute science; 
a theology, because the supreme idea is the ultimate cause; an ethics, 
inasmuch as conversant with the principles which are the source of all 
morality ; and an esthetics, since true beauty is ideal and transcend- 
ental in nature and origin. 

Plato’s doctrine of science originated in a profound conception of 
the nature of intelligence, and corresponded to a magnificent view of 
the universe of existence. From its promulgation to the present 
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time it has captivated alike the reason, imaginations, and moral sus- 
ceptibilities of men as no similar theory has done. But, whatever 
were its merits, it had also defects, which showed themselves very 
plainly in the Platonic survey of the sciences, and which led, in par- 
ticular, to undue contraction of the sphere of science. The whole 
world of sense is not to be relegated, as Plato advised, to the limbo 
of mere opinion. Natural apprehension and ordinary judgment are 
not so essentially different from scientific cognition as he assumed, 
The notion that there is no science of phenomena, and that conse- 
quently science cannot be reached through the study of phenomena, 
but requires us to get beyond phenomena, through and above them 
as it were, into a region of types, exemplars, conceptions, ideas, is 
directly antagonistic to the spirit of modern science, and has been 
amply confuted by the splendid achievements of modern science. It 
is a notion which involves denial of the possibility of the physical or 
natural sciences. It apparently led Plato to this conclusion. For 
although in the Timzus he speculated on the origin and disposition 
of the world, and the organization of man, he expressly held that 
nothing could be affirmed on these subjects as certain. What is 
called his Physics was an application of his Dialectics, and of a char- 
acter which he himself maintained must be conjectural. Of physical 
science in the proper sense he has shown, I think, no conception. 
The error which led him thus unduly to restrict the sphere of science 
he also carried into his actual survey and description of the sciences. 
There it took the form of the dogma that the realities of a science 
are distinct from its phenomena. The latter do not contain or mani- 
fest, but only suggest the truths of science, and aid the mind to reach 
them. The conceptions of Geometry are ideal assumptions; its phe- 
nomena are visible illustrations which never exactly correspond to 
them, and often do them great injustice. So there is an Astronomy 
of theories or realities, and an Astronomy of appearances or phe- 
nomena;-and the ‘latter is not true Astronomy, because the varie- 
gated adornments which appear in the sky, the visible luminaries, 
béautiful as they are, are only a sort of admirable diagrams by the 
help of which we may rise to the contemplation of spheres, move- 
ments, and relations, which are real and immutable, and which can be 
gfasped only in mental conception. Now, all this is untenable. The 
diagrams of the geometer are not phenomena of geometry. Geomet- 
rical reasoning refers entirely to ideal figures and relations, under- 
standing thereby immediately or mediately defined figures in imme- 
diately or mediately defined relations. However badly drawn may 
be the diagrams before the bodily eye of the geometer, those before 
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his mental eye are always absolutely accurate delineations. He can 
only reason on the supposition that his triangles, squares, etc., are 
precisely what they are defined to be. It is likewise vain to separate 
and contrast an astronomy of appearances and an astronomy of the- 
ories. The appearances are in astronomy the very things and the 
only things to be explained. A theory, to be of any worth, must be 
one which accounts for the appearances. Plato failed to perceive how 
phenomena exhibit laws and how laws manifest themselves in phe- 
nomena, and conseyuently he opposed phenomena to realities in a 
way which few will now undertake to defend. 

Apart from the error indicated, Plato’s survey of the hypothetical 
sciences—the sciences which deal with conceptions—is of remarkable 
merit, considering the age to which it belongs. It is especially meri- 
torious for the comprehensiveness and correctness of mathematical 
view which it displays. It strongly corroborates the historical testi- 
mony that Plato was a proficient in the mathematical knowledge of 
his time. He ignored, as we have seen, natural science. Here, where 
Aristotle was so powerful, Plato was comparatively feeble; but, on 
the other hand, where Aristotle was weakest Plato was strongest. 
All the difficulties which intelligence meets with may be reduced to 
two classes,—difficulties of abstraction and difficulties of complexity. 
Of superior minds some overcome more easily the one class of diffi- 
culties and some the other class. Aristotle was the more fitted to 
deal with the complex, Plato with the abstract. Hence, Aristotle 
was drawn to natural philosophy, and still more to natural history 
and psychology, and whatever demanded close observation and 
searching analysis; Plato to mathematics, and all those loftier prob- 
lems which most transcend sense and most exercise pure intellect. 
Few thinkers have discerned so broadly and clearly as Plato the-tfelda- 
tions of the mathematical sciences to philosophy. 

Aristotle’s conception of philosophy as distinguished from science 
was greatly inferior to that of Plato, and his criticism of the nature of 
knowledge was far less profound and suggestive, yet. his work’ was, 
on the whole, an advance on that of his predecessor. It.was at onée 
its continuation and complement. Aristotle collected the truths 
which Plato had so lavishly scattered, added to them a multitude: of 
facts acquired by his own indefatigable industry, and a multitude of 
reflections suggested by his own vigorous and penetrating:intellect, 
and combined with rare judgment his vast acquisitions into distinct 
organic systems. He thus became the founder of more’sciences than 
any other man. He gave existence and form to almost as many 
special scientific disciplines as he wrote books. 
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This great thinker, than whom there probably never lived a man of 
more encyclopedic mind, adopted a threefold division of philosophy, 
science, or knowledge. He distributed it into Theoretic, Productive, 
and Practical. Theoretic Philosophy has no aim beyond the appre- 
hension of truth. It is conversant with the existent, with being. It 
subdivides into Physics, Mathematics, and Metaphysics. Being, con- 
sidered in connection with whatever can be known through percep- 
tion and experience, is the subject-matter of Physics, which, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, includes Psychology. Being, conceived of apart from 
the variations of the material world, but not apart from matter, is 
that with which Mathematics is conversant. Mathematics conse- 
quently differs from Physics not essentially, but only in degree, as 
being more general and abstract. Metaphysics, again, differs from 
Mathematics just as Mathematics differs from Physics, being still 
more general and abstract. It treats of Being fer se, of the existent 
in its absolute nature and universal properties. Aristotle called it 
“First Philosophy,” and sometimes “ Theology.” It contained what 
little theology he taught. 

But philosophy, according to Aristotle, although primarily is not 
exclusively theoretic. The contemplation of being is its proper 
function in its purest form, but not its only function. It has regard 
also to. the production of effects and to the regulation of human 
actions. In the former case it is Productive Philosophy ; in the lat- 
ter case it is Practical Philosophy. Productive Philosophy differs 
from Theoretic Philosophy because it tends to performance instead 
of to contemplation, and from Practical Philosophy because it does 
not terminate in the regulation of actions, but in the origination of 
permanent products. It is the theory of the arts. Aristotle did not 
subdivide it. His “ Poetics” deals only with one of the “ imitative” 
arts. Rhetoric, which, judging from its general character, one expects 
to find placed by the side of Poetics, was viewed by him as a science 
auxiliary to Politics. Practical Philosophy looks beyond truth to the 
good, and seeks so to regulate actions that the good may be reached. 
Its two chief branches are Ethics and Politics. The former deals 
with man in relation to his natural good as an individual; the latter 
is an inquiry as to how society should be’ constituted with a view to 
the public good. 

Within this scheme Aristotle did not place Analytics, later called 
Logic. He regarded it not as a part of philosophy, but as an intro- 
duction to philosophy, and especially to “first philosophy.” As a 
doctrine of the principles and processes of science he considered 
that it ought to take precedence of the sciences. This, of course, was 
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virtually to exclude it from the sciences and to allow that the pro- 
posed classification of the sciences was not inclusive of all depart- 
ments of knowledge, while it could, with much appearance at least of 
truth, be maintained that the principles and processes of science are 
only ascertainable after sciences have been formed. Logic may, how- 
ever, have a place assigned it within the Aristotelian scheme. It may, 
indeed, be ranked either among the Productive or the Practical 
Sciences; among the former if its end be supposed to be the pro- 
duction of arguments; among the latter if it be held to aim at the 
regulation of the reasoning faculty. Rhetoric, also, is virtually 
excluded from the classification when represented as simply an auxil- 
iary to Politics. It too, however, like Logic, may easily be placed 
within it, and either as a Productive or a Practical Science,—the for- 
mer if its aim be deemed the production of orations, the latter if it 
be regarded as looking to influence on the mind and conduct. Eco- 
nomics is conjoined by Aristotle with Rhetoric, as being also a science 
auxiliary to Politics. It might just as well be viewed as a constituent 
member of the group of Practical Sciences. 

The work which Aristotle accomplished in the way of originating 
and advancing the sciences which he arranged or classified according 
to the plan now described, gained him a unique position in the his- 
tory of science. No one has attained, or can reasonably hope to 
attain, a position very like it. The scheme of classification itself, 
however, has obvious defects. Thus, in the first place, the distinction 
between Productive Sciences and Practical Sciences ought not to 
have the importance which is assigned to it. It is neither broad nor 
deep, and certainly not fundamental or primary. Nay, it is much to 
be doubted whether it is a distinction which can be at all applied to 
separate and distribute the sciences. For as every science is in some 
measure both regulative of actions and productive of results, it would 
seem that there must be arbitrariness in forming sciences into groups 
by viewing some sciences as only regulative of actions and others as 
only productive of results. Aristotle chose to regard Politics, for 
example, as a Practical Science, but he might with equal reason have 
ranked it as a Productive Science. He might have looked at the 
result it seeks to accomplish rather than at its character as a means, 
and the result is a permanent product,—an orderly, prosperous, and 
enduring society. 

In the second place, it is erroneous to classify the sciences accord- 
ing to ends, either of regulation or production. They should be 
arranged according to their natures, their inherent characteristics, not 
according to anything lying beyond themselves. The end of a science 
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is not anything fixed. It is the sum of the uses to which the science 
can be put, and uses always vary with wants. One science may have 
many ends, and many sciences may require to be combined in order 
to gain one end. It must be especially erroneous to arrange some 
sciences according to their natures and others according to their ends. 
{t must be illegitimate to employ two principles of classification, and 
when one fails, to have recourse to the other. That is a procedure 
which must at once give rise to cross-divisions, and which has in itself 
no logical limits. If we can introduce two principles, why not three? 
And if three, why not as many as there are things to divide? There 
can be no legitimate scheme of classification in which the divisions 
are not determined throughout by one common principle. 

This leads me to say that a third, and perhaps the greatest, defect 
of the Aristotelian survey of the sciences was the want of unity which 
arose from the absence of a philosophy inclusive of, but superior to, 
the sciences. Without explicitly affirming that he did so, he, in re- 
ality, viewed philosophy as merely a whole constituted by the sciences, 
a sum made up of the sciences as a unit is made up of its component 
fractions. But this leaves no philosophy distinct from the sciences, 
and either able or entitled to co-ordinate and organize them. Hence 
in the Aristotelian arrangement there is a certain grouping of the 
sciences, but not a real systemization of them. They are not shown 
to constitute an organic whole. They have each an independent 
foundation, and they are also in some degree classified, but there is no 
highest science to comprehend them and to determine the place of 
each. What Aristotle called First Philosophy and his commentators 
Metaphysics, does not perform this function. Its object is being as 
being, and so it is the antecedent and presupposition of all other 
sciences, since they all treat of special concrete beings, but it pos- 
sesses a merely abstract universality, and it has no power nor is it any 
part of its business to organize the various sciences into a system. It 
is not, to use an Aristotelian word, an architectonic science. The 
science which Aristotle himself regards as such is Politics, but its 
claims to the honor are altogether inadmissible. They amount merely 
to an affirmation that Politics is entitled to control other sciences, see- 
ing that politicians must view the sciences in relation to the public 
good. We may be sure, however, that the order of the sciences has a 
far deeper source than the will and the interest of men. It must 
spring from the essential truth of things, from the all-pervasive 
order of nature. 

The Aristotelian classification, notwithstanding its radical defects, 
was widely accepted, although, it is true, in a slightly modified form. 
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The narrow, the really untenable distinction between Productive and 
Practical Sciences was dropt, and philosophy came to be divided 
simply into two great branches, the Theoretical and Practical. This 
division found recognition both among the Stoics and the Epicureans. 
Some expressed it by representing Philosophy as either Physical or 
Ethical, 2. ¢., either concerned with the contemplation of nature or 
the regulation of human action. The great objection to it is that it 
identified, or rather confounded, philosophy with science. It recog- 
nized no philosophy distinct from the sciences. It assumed that the 
branches of philosophy were the divisions of the sciences. If that be 
the case there is either no philosophy proper or no science proper, for 
either philosophy absorbs the sciences or the sciences leave no room 
for philosophy. The division of the sciences into Theoretical and 
Practical is still a favorite popular one. There can be little doubt, 
however, that it is faulty, even when science and philosophy are ex- 
pressly distinguished. All the so-called Theoretical Sciences may be 
regarded as also Practical Sciences, and all the Practical Sciences as 
also Theoretical Sciences, if each class be only looked at from the 
point of view previously appropriated to the other. 

The division of philosophy into Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics, 
commonly but erroneously attributed to Plato, has been also referred 
to Aristotle, although it is, of course, admitted not to have been the 
one which he himself adopted. It has been referred to him, however, 
on the authority of a passage which by no means warrants the con- 
clusion drawn from it. In that passage (Topics, B. I., ch. xiv.) he says 
that “there are three parts of propositions and of problems; for some 
propositions are ethical, others physical, and others logical’’; and he 
says so only when treating of the choice of propositions with reference 
to disputation. To regard that as a division of philosophy into 
Physics, Ethics, and Logic is to raise a very large superstructure on a 
very small foundation. To classify propositions with reference to a 
particular ena is a very different thing from classifying the sciences. 
Besides, Aristotle put forth his classification of propositions as only 
generally, only in outline, true (@> téx@ mepiafelv). 

The threefold division of philosophy, then, into Logic, Physics, and 
Ethics, can be fairly ascribed neither to Plato nor Aristotle. It may 
have been enunciated by Xenocrates, as Sextus Empiricus says, but 
there is now no proof of that, and not unlikely it originated with 
those who attached so much importance to it, the Stoics. They re- 
garded all knowledge as vain and superfluows which had no end be- 
yond itself,—which did not help towards the attainment of that 
wisdom to which the character and conduct ought to conform. They 
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held that philosophy existed only to perfect human nature and to 
guide human life, and that in order to secure this end it must elicit 
and cultivate three virtues or excellences; it must train the under- 
standing to distinguish the true from the false, the useful from the 
useless, must enable the intellect to penetrate into the nature and trace 
the order of the universe, and must regulate the will in the practice of 
what is good ; in other words, it must be a Logic, Physics, and Ethics, 
—a Logic to guide the reason, a Physics to explain the world, and an 
Ethics to rule the moral life. Each of these disciplines was deemed 
to include two sciences. Logic was not only the science of correct 
thinking, but of the correct expression of thought, and so compre- 
hended both Dialectic and Rhetoric; Physics was both a Cosmology 
and a Theology, Deity being regarded as not separable from the 
world, but the active and formative power immanent init ; and Ethics 
embraced Morals and Politics. The Stoics were not agreed as to the 
order in which Logic, Physics, and Ethics ought to stand. They 
commonly placed Logic first, but were much divided as to whether 
Physics should precede or follow Ethics. Logic they likened to the 
bones and sinews of the animal body and to the shell of an egg, but 
while some thought Physics was like the flesh of the beast and white 
of the egg, and Ethics like the soul of the one and the yolk of the 
other, others represented Ethics as the flesh and white, and Physics 
as the soul and yolk. The Epicureans accepted the same threefold 
division of science, but without differing among themselves as to the 
order of the divisions. They were still more narrowly and exclusive- 
ly practical than the Stoics; they looked on philosophy merely as the 
power which conducts men to happiness, and as worth attention only 
in so far as it contributes to render existence agreeable; hence, Logic 
they confined to an investigation of the criteria of truth, and culti- 
vated simply as necessary to Physics, and Physics they entirely 
subordinated to Ethics, valuing it only as the means of delivering 
the mind from superstitious beliefs which disquiet and embitter the 
life. 

It is unnecessary to criticise this distribution of science either in its 
Stoic or Epicurean form. It is very obvious that it finds no proper 
place for, if it does not expressly exclude, metaphysics, mathematics, 
psychology, and theology; and, in fact, that it excludes at least as 
much as it includes. It received, however, a wide acceptance, rival- 
ling, and perhaps even exceeding, in its diffusion the Aristotelian 
classification. It prevailéd among the scholastics, and has found favor 
even with DesCartes, Locke, Kant, Herbert, and Hegel, although 
they have, of course, suggested certain real or supposed improve- 
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ments. It will, therefore, come before us again in later and more 
elaborated forms. 

Cicero has no claim to a place in this history, but. his contemporary 
and friend, the learned and indefatigable Varro, is entitled to be men- 
tioned as,in all probability, the first who composed a kind of in- 
ventory or encyclopedia of the sciences. Like all but two of the 490 
works which he wrote, his treatise Libri novem disciplinarum has 
been lost for ages, but it exerted an influence through the writings of 
Capella, Cassiodorus, and others, on many generations to which it was 
unknown. The nine disciplines of which he treated were the seven 
so-called “ liberal arts,” with the addition of medicine and architecture. 
In the fifth century of the Christian era, Martianus Capella wrote his 
bizarre encyclopedic romance, the Satyricon. Two books describe 
the marriage of Mercury and Philology, the daughter of Phronesis, and 
the remaining seven are devoted to the seven attendants on the bride, 
the seven liberal arts,;—Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music. Somewhat later Cassiodorus treated 
of the same departments of knowledge in his De artzbus et disciplints 
liberalium litterarum, grouping together Grammar, Dialectic, and 
Rhetoric, as Artes or Scientie Sermocinales, and Arithmetic, Ge- 
ometry, Astronomy, and Music as Discipline or Sctentie Reales. 
Capella and Cassiodorus definitively established the educational 
curriculum for the studious youth of medieval Europe. It has to be 
remembered, however, that it was only a preparatory course. The 
studies which it comprised were all regarded as ancillary to a higher 
science as so many steps and supports leading up to the knowledge of 
divine things, the mistress science, Theology. They were grouped 
into what was called the Trivium and Quadrivium; the former 
comprehending Grammar, Dialectic, and Rhetoric, and the™atter 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music. The general thought 
which underlay this division of studies was that those of the lower 
order were conversant with words, those of the higher with things; 
that the former were, as they were often termed, scientie sermocinales, 
the latter scientig reales ; or, otherwise, that the former were Logica, 
the latter Mathematica. The Trivium corresponded likewise to the 
Logic, and the Quadrivium to the Physics of the Stoics. Ethics was 
generally included by the Scholastics in Theology, although it was 
sometimes given a place apart. It was usual for students to pass 
slowly through the Trivium and rapidly through the Quadrivium, and 
not uncommon for them to omit the latter altogether, so as to pass 
at once from logical and verbal studies to what was then the science 
of most engrossing interest. This, more than any other fact, perhaps, 
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is explanatory of Scholasticism. The scholastics were men whose 
minds were nurtured on words divorced from things and on the forms 
without the realities of knowledge. Even the medizval so-called 
“real sciences” were essentially formal sciences; Arithmetic and 
Geometry manifestly so, and Astronomy and Music less plainly yet, 
in the main, indubitably so, as the physical bases and material con- 
tents of both these sciences were almost wholly ignored. No 
wonder, therefore, that so many of the representatives of scholasticism 
should now seem to us, as we look back upon their exertions, like 
“ metaphysic mills vigorous in grinding the air.” 

Isidore of Seville (d. 636) by his work on Origins or Etymologies, 
Bede (673-735) by his compends of science, and Alcuin (736-804) by 
his De Septem Artibus gave currency and authority to the classifica- 
tion introduced by Capella and Cassiodorus, but the mere mention of 
their names is sufficient. In fact, the whole medizval period of 
history presents, so far as our present inquiry is concerned, very little 
which requires attention. It must be remembered, however, that 
after the twelfth century the scholastic doctors, although not at- 
tempting independently to examine and survey the world of science, 
knew all that Aristotle had taught, much besides which the Jews and 
Arabs had added, and the vast system of doctrines which had been 
gradually derived from the statements or suggestions of Scripture. 
Only minds of the largest capacity could contain those stores of 
thought and learning possessed by an Albertus Magnus, a Thomas 
Aquinas, or a Dante. The “Seraphic Doctor,” St. Bonaventura, 
(1221-1274) wrote a treatise entitled De reductione artium ad theolo- 
giam, in which ke sought to refer the varieties of knowledge to the 
one source of truth—the Father of lights. Cognitions he distributed 
into artificial, natural, intellectual, and revealed, according to the 
character of the Divine illumination in which he supposed them to 
originate ; for, in his view, there are four kinds or degrees of light,—the 
external light, by which we learn the mechanical arts,—the zxzfertor 
light, which shines through the senses, and by which we apprehend 
individuals or things,—the zzternal light, the reason, which by reflec- 
tion raises the soul to intellectual things, the universals in conception, 

and the superior light, the light of grace, which reveals to us sancti- 
fying virtue, and elevates us to universals as they are in their reality, 
z.¢.,in God himself. It is, according to Bonaventura, from the in- 
ternal light that theoretic science or philosophy flows, and such science 
or philosophy may be threefold, natural, rational, and moral,—the 
natural including the three sciences of physics, mathematics, and 
metaphysics,—the rational those of grammar, logic, and rhetoric,— 
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and the moral those of ethics, economics, and politics. A contem- 
porary of Bonaventura, Vincent of Beauvais, was the author of a 
very learned work of an encyclopedic nature, the Bibliotheca mundi, 
otherwise known as the Speculum quadruplex, since the first part was 
meant to be a “ mirror of nature,” (speculum naturale); the second a 
“mirror of doctrine” or science, (speculum doctrinale) ; the third a 
“mirror of history,” (speculum historiale); and the fourth a “ mirror 
of morals,” (speculum morale). In the same century Roger Bacon 
did noble service to the cause of science by insisting on the regard due 
to experience, and enlarged men’s conceptions of its domain by his 
advocacy of linguistic, optical, and experimental studies. Some of 
our readers will recall to mind how Dante in his Convito has repre- 
sented the distribution of the sciences as corresponding to the divi- 
sions of the heavens. Heaven in general is science in general,— 
science abstract and undivided,—and as there are ten heavens, so are 
there ten spheres of science. The seven heavens nearest to the earth 
are those of the planets, and the planets in ascending order are as 
follows,—the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn; to them correspond the seven sciences of the Trivium and 
Quadrivium; and mysterious analogies—so the poet, with an im- 
aginative subtility impossible to describe, seeks to prove—exist be- 
tween each planet and the science of which it is a symbol,—between 
the Moon and grammar, Mercury and dialectics, Venus and rhetoric, 
the Sun and arithmetic, Mars and music, Jupiter and geometry, 
Saturn and astronomy. Above those planetary heavens are three 
others, the heaven of the fixed stars, the crystalline heaven, and the 
heaven of eternal rest, the all-embracing empyrean, not in space but 
formed solely in the primal Mind; and these heavens represent the 
highest sciences,—the starry sphere corresponding to physics and 
metaphysics united, the crystalline to moral philosophy, and the 
empyrean to theology. 

We must come down to the Renaissance period before we meet 
with any schemes of scientific co-ordination worthy of arresting our 
attention. The Panepistemon (published in 1491) of the renowned 
poet and classicist, Angelo Poliziano, was merely a prelude to more 
serious attempts. It delineates the tree of knowledge as dividing 
into the three great branches of revelation, of discovery, and of divina- 
tion. To revelation corresponds positive theology,—the theology 
which springs from the fountain of inspiration. To discovery or in- 
vention corresponds philosophy, of which the general divisions are 
these three,—1. Spectativa, theoretic or intuitive, including mathe- 


matics, physics, psychology, and ontology with natural theology; 2. 
28 
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Actualis, practical, comprising ethics, economics, and politics; and 3. 
Ratvwonalts, rational, conversant with grammar the art of expression, 
history the art of narration, dialectics the art of demonstration, rhet- 
oric the art of persuasion, and poetics the art of intellectual delecta- 
tion. There is some originality in the scheme of classification pro- 
pounded by Mario Nizolio in his “ De veris principiis et vera ratione 
philosophandi contra pseudophilosophos ” (1553). Nizolio was a keen 
opponent of scholasticism, an extreme nominalist, and a decided pos- 
itivist almost three hundred years before Comte. He held that meta- 
physics was either false or useless, and to be excluded from among 
the sciences (partim falsam, partim inutilem et supervecuam.... 
ab omni artium et scientiarum numero removendam). He equally re- 
jected dialectics and sought to retain only a logic which would con- 
cern itself simply with experience, induction, and the simple, clear, 
and correct use of words. He laid great stress on language, holding 
thought and speech to be related as soul and body. Hence he rep- 
resented the tree of the sciences and arts as primarily dividing into 
the two branches of Philosophy and Oratory, the former tending to 
wisdom and the latter to its appropriate expression. Philosophy he 
distributed into natural (Physics) and czvz/ (Politics),—natural philos- 
ophy including geography, meteorology, physiology, and even theol- 
ogy,—and moral philosophy comprising ethics, politics in the special 
sense of the word, economics, jurisprudence, etc. Under Oratoria he 
ranked all disciplines conversant with speech and composition, ¢. g., 
grammar, rhetoric, poetics, and history. At the same time he ad- 
mitted that numerous departments of knowledge and practice, such 
as the various branches of mathematics, the mechanical arts, the fine- 
arts, and medicine, could not be included simply and entirely under 
any one of these three great divisions—-Physics, Politics, Oratory— 
but must be referred to two or even to all of them. 

Now we reach Thomas Campanella (1568-1639), who was one of 
the best representatives in Italy of that great movement of philosoph- 
ical reform which in the same age produced DesCartes in France and 
Bacon in England. Like these two great men he refused to be the 
slave of the past or to bow down to authority,—summoned the real 
and reputed doctrines of Aristotle before the bar of reason in order 
to be tried and tested by their conformity to, or deviation from, na- 
ture,—and sought, by substituting experience and induction for dog- 
matism and a friori reasoning, to reconstruct the whole edifice of sci- 
ence,—while, by the courage with which he braved danger and the pa- 
tience with which he endured persecution, he displayed a strength of 
soul of which both were destitute and which entitles him to a place in 
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the foremost rank alike of the heroes and martyrs of all time. Campa. 
nella, as well as his great English contemporary, endeavored not only 
to recall men from an old and false to a new and true method of sci- 
entific inquiry, but to map out the provinces of knowledge according 
to their natural order and relationship. It must be admitted, however, 
that in this part of his task his services were less brilliant than those 
of Bacon; that he has not lavished on it the same intellectual wealth ; 
or indicated with the same clearness of vision on his chart of the in- 
tellectual world where there are lands to discover; or given utterance 
to the same magnificent prophecies respecting the future of science. 
But if his conceptions were not so large and magnificent, neither were 
they so vague and confused. The principle of his classification was 
also sounder, inasmuch as he did not set out from a purely subjective 
position, but aimed at an objective arrangement; in other words, he 
attempted to classify knowledge not according to the faculties conver- 
sant with it, but according to its own nature. 

According to Campanella, all knowledge is latent and in germ in 
sensation,——sentire est sctre,—but it can only be realized and rendered 
explicit by intellection ascending from the immediate to the remote, 
from the known to the unknown, from perception to theory. The 
foundation, consequently, of all science is history, and as history is 
either divine or human, the sciences must be divided into divine and 
human. God is the truth, and all truth must be received from him, 
but he gives truth in two ways,—he places the book of nature before 
our eyes, and he speaks to us through the prophets and in our own 
hearts. Revelation and nature, these are the two sources of all knowl- 
edge, the primary divine autographs of which all human systems are 
but the imperfect and inaccurate copies, and with which they need to 
be constantly compared to see if they contain anything false. On 
revelation theology must be built; on nature, micrology. Micrology 
in its turn is divided in a twofold way, into natural and moral science; 
the principal branches of the former being geometry, cosmography, 
astronomy, astrology, and medicine; and of the latter, ethics, poli- 
tics, and economics, with rhetoric and poetic as auxiliaries. All these 
sciences, however, treat of particular objects, and there must be an- 
other which treats of the universal. They are but parts of a whole, 
and there must be a study which shows how they are so concentra- 
ted and co-ordinated as to form the whole, and what principles per- 
vade and unify them. This study is metaphysics. Its office is to 
supply principles to all the arts and sciences, and it comprehends a 
threefold inquiry, namely: (1) into principles of knowledge, (2) into 
principles of existence, and (3) into principles of action. 
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Thus Campanella surveyed the domain of science and mapped out 
its provinces. It is unnecessary to criticise its details, its subordinate 
divisions, and its delineations of the limits of the special sciences. 
These, of course, were not, and could not be expected to be, correct. 
It is of more importance to note that there is hardly a part of the 
scheme,—scarcely a science included in it,—on which Campanella has 
not written with learning and ingenuity; that in holding that a classi- 
fication of the sciences ought to have regard to their objective as- 
pects, their own natures, their inherent characteristics, he took up the 
only right position; and that in representing theology as overlying 
and metaphysics as underlying all the other sciences, and the inter- 
vening sciences as composed of two series of sciences, he made a re- 
markable approximation to a system of co-ordination of the sciences 
true at least in outline. . 

DesCartes has not entered on the subject under consideration in 
any formal or elaborate manner. The most explicit passage regarding 
it in his writings is the following: ‘‘ When a man has acquired some 
skill in discovering truth, he should commence to apply himself in 
earnest to true philosophy, of which the first part is Metaphysics, 
containing the principles of knowledge, among which is the explica- 
tion of the principal attributes of God, of the immortality of the soul, 
and of all the clear and simple notions that are in us; the second is 
Physics, in which, after finding the true principles of material things, 
we examine, in general, how the whole universe has been framed; in 
the next place, we consider, in particular, the nature of the earth, and 
of all the bodies that are most generally found upon it, as air, water, 
fire, the loadstone, and other minerals; in the next place, it is neces- 
sary also to examine singly the nature of plants, of animals, and 
above all of man, in order that we may thereafter be able to discover 
the other sciences that are useful to us. Thus, all Philosophy is like 
a tree, of which Metaphysics is the root, Physics the trunk, and all 
the other sciences the branches that grow out of this trunk, which 
are reduced to three principal, namely, Medicine, Mechanics, and 
Ethics. By the science of Morals I understand the highest and most 
perfect which, presupposing an entire knowledge of the other sci- 
ences, is the last degree of wisdom.” * 

” In the context DesCartes informs us that he meant by Philosophy 
“all that the human mind can know,” so that his distribution of Phi- 
losophy must be regarded as a distribution of all knowledge. Logic, 
indeed, he did not include, although he had been speaking of it im- 
mediately before, because he looked on logic from an altogether prac- 


* Preface to the ‘ Principles of Philosophy.” 
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tical point of view, so that it was in his eyes not a part, but the 
method, of philosophy. Notwithstanding this, his division was 
nearly the same as that generally adopted by his followers—e. g., by 
Sylvain Regis, Clauberg, Geulinx —viz., a fourfold division into 
Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics. 

The Baconian survey of the sciences is a very celebrated one. I 
venture not to pronounce it unworthy of its fame, although I cannot 
regard even its leading divisions as accurate. If not a particularly 
accurate, it was a comprehensive and attractive, sketch of the intel- 
lectual world, indicating in a striking way, difficult to forget, not only 
what provinces had been acquired by the human mind, but where, 
and in what manner, new conquests were still to be made. It is dif- 
ficult to judge what importance Bacon himself attached to it; prob- 
ably he valued it chiefly because it afforded a convenient framework 
within which he could arrange his criticisms and counsels regarding 
each separate science, and his suggestions as to how the “ deficien- 
cies” in the literature, learning, and science of his age might be sup- 
plied. But whatever was his own estimate of it, Diderot and D’Al- 
embert believed that they could not do better than, in the main, 
adopt it as the basis of the French Encyclopedia. “If we emerge 
from this vast operation,” wrote the former of these authors in the 
Prospectus, “we shall owe it mainly to the chancellor Bacon, who 
sketched the plan of an universal dictionary of sciences and arts at a 
time when there were not, so to speak, either arts or sciences. This 
extraordinary genius, when it was impossible to write a history of 
what men already knew, wrote one of that which they had to learn.” 
A circumstance so remarkable as that the famous French Encyclo- 
pedists of the eighteenth century should derive from Bacen’s scheme 
the plan and guiding principles of their gigantic work has naturally 
of itself drawn much attention to that scheme. 

It is a scheme which rests, as I have already observed, on a sub- 
jective foundation. Its basis is a division of the faculties of the ra- 
tional soul. These, according to Bacon, are three,— Memory, Imag- 
ination, and Reason. “The sense, which is the door of the intellect, 
is affected by individual objects only. The images of those individ- 
uals—that is, the impressions received by the sense—are fixed in the 
memory, and pass into it, in the first instance, entire as it were, 
just as they occur. These the human mind proceeds to review and 
ruminate on; and, thereupon, either simply rehearses them, or makes 
fanciful imitations of them, or analyzes and classifies them. There- 
fore from these three fountains—Memory, Imagination, and Reason, 
flow these three emanations—History, Poesy, and Philosophy; and 
there can be no others.” 
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Memory, then, which accumulates facts, gives rise to History, which 
is either Natural or Civil—either of the works of nature or of the 
works of man. Natural History subdivides into the history of gen- 
erations, of preter-generations, and of the arts, since nature is, “ (1) 
either free, proceeding in her ordinary course, without molestation ; 
or (2) obstructed by some stubborn and less common matters, and 
thence put out of her course, as in the production of monsters; or 
(3) bound and wrought upon by human means, for the production of 
things artificial.” Civil History, in general, subdivides into literary, 
sacred or ecclesiastical, and civil history strictly so called; the first 
treating of the progress of literature and learning, the second of the 
church, prophecy, and providence, and the third of the fortunes of 
states. 

Imagination operates on sensible materials, combining, magnifying, 
and idealizing them at pleasure, and so gives rise to poetry, which, 
according to Bacon, is simply feigned history, verse being but a char- 
acter of style. Poetry subdivides into—1. Narrative Poetry, “amere 
imitation of history, such as might pass for real, only that it com- 
monly exaggerates things beyond probability’; 2. Dramatic Poetry, 
“history made visible, for it represents actions as if they were pres- 
ent, whereas history represents them as past”; and 3. Parabolical 
Poetry, “typical history, by which ideas that are objects of the intel- 
lect are represented in forms that are objects of the sense.” 

Reason operates on things by analysis and classification, by abstrac- 
tion and generalization, and so produces philosophy. But philosophy 
is not inclusive of all science; it must be distinguished from the 
knowledge due to revelation—from theology. Theology descends from 
heaven, philosophy springs from the earth; theology is derived from 
divine inspiration, philosophy from external sense. At the same 
time, the knowledge based on revelation may be distributed in the 
same way as that based on natural perception. “ Nor do I think that 
any other division is wanted for Theology. The information derived 
from revelation and the information derived from the sense differ, no 
doubt, both in the matter and in the mode of conveyance; but the 
human mind is the same, and its repositories and cells the same. It 
is only as if different liquids were poured through different funnels 
into one and the same vessel. Theology therefore consists either of 
Sacred History or of Parables, which are a divine poesy, or of Doc- 
trines and Precepts, which are a perennial philosophy. For as for 
that part which seems supernumerary, namely, Prophecy, it is but a 
kind of history: for divine history has this prerogative over human, 
that the narration may be before the event as well as after.” 
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The first division of the sciences, according to Bacon, is into The- 
ology and Philosophy; but in Theology is not included Natural The- 
ology, which is regarded as a part of Philosophy. “ Philosophy,” he 
says, “has three objects, viz.: God, Nature, and Man; as also three 
kinds of rays—for Nature strikes the human intellect with a direct 
ray, God with a refracted ray, from the inequality of the medium 
betwixt the Creator and the creatures, and Man, as exhibited to him- 
self, with a reflected ray; so that it is proper to divide Philosophy 
into the doctrine of the Deity, the doctrine of Nature, and the doc- 
trine of Man.” These, then, are the main branches of philosophy, 
but the branches must join in a common trunk; the special sciences 
must diverge out of a general science, consisting of the axioms com- 
mon to several or to all of the other sciences, and including an inquiry 
into “ transcendentals, or the adventitious conditions of beings.” This 
general science Bacon would name Primary Philosophy. “As the 
divisions of the sciences are not like different lines that meet in one 
angle, but rather like the branches of trees that join in one trunk, it 
is first necessary that we constitute an universal science as a parent 
to the rest, and as making a part of the common road to the sciences 
before the ways separate. And this knowledge we call philosophia 
prima, primary or summary philosophy; it has no other for its oppo- 
site, and differs from other sciences rather in the limits whereby it is 
confined than in the subject as treating only the summits of things.” 

The doctrine of Deity or Natural Theology Bacon does not subdi- 
vide. The doctrine of Nature or Natural Philosophy he first separates 
into Speculative and Practical; then, subdivides the speculative 
branch into Physics and Metaphysics—the one the investigation of 
efficient causes and matter, the other of final causes and form; and 
the practical branch into Mechanics, and what he calls Magic, which 
answers in some measure to Experimental Science. To Natural Phi- 
losophy, Speculative and Practical, he adds Mathematics, Pure and 
Applied, but merely as an appendix, not as an independent science 
or distinct division of the sciences. 

The doctrine of Man he divides into Human and Civil Philosophy. 
Human Philosophy he distributes into a doctrine of the body, a doc- 
trine of the soul, and a doctrine of the things common to the body 
and the soul. The doctrine of the body is to be divided according to 
the goods of the body, and therefore comprises four sciences—Medi- 
cine, which aims at health ; Cosmetic, which has regard to beauty ; Ath- 
letic, which looks to strength; and Voluptuary, what Tacitus calls 
“eruditus luxus,” which is conversant with pleasure. The doctrine of 
the soul comprehends the doctrine of the Substance of the Soul and 
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the doctrine of the Faculties of the Soul, and the latter again includes 
Logic and Ethic; the one treating of the understanding and reason, 
and the other of the will and affections. Civil Philosophy he divides 
into the Art of Conversation, the Art of Negotiation, and the Art of 
State Policy. 

The Baconian scheme of classification is now before us. We do 
not overlook its many incidental merits, although we require to con- 
fine ourselves to the rapid indication of its chief defects. The main 
objection to it, as has been often pointed out, is the character of its 
fundamental principle. The rational soul does not exercise memory, 
imagination, reason, so much apart, or in as isolated a manner as is 
assumed, but together, so that all these faculties co-operate in every 
department of intellectual activity. Take history as the example. 
Not even in its lowest form is it a mere product of memory; not 
even in the case of the most stupid historian is it a mere recollection 
of facts, but a record of facts selected according to certain real or sup- 
posed principles of reason. In a higher form, when it aims to repro- 
duce the life of the past, it involves the most difficult and delicate 
exercise of imagination; and in its highest form, the form of philo- 
sophical history, it requires a most comprehensive combination of 
mental gifts, and one in which mere memory is very subordinate to 
reason. Further, history and poetry neither admit of entire separa- 
tion from science nor of distinct co-ordination with it. They are on 
a different level from science, and may both be covered by science. 
There is a science of history. Every fact of every kind of history 
requires to be explained,—that is, to be brought under the domain of 
science. Historical knowledge is knowledge on the road to scientific 
knowledge. The perfect history of anything, the complete exhibition 
of what, how, and why anything is, must be also the science of that 
thing. In like manner, poetry in all its forms, imagination in all its 
workings, art in all its varieties and developments, conform to laws 
and are explicable by reason, and consequently are subjects of science. 
There is a science, philosophy, or doctrine of the Fine Arts. Ats- 
thetic is the common name for it. 

As to the distribution of science, properly so called, there is obvi- 
ously much that is arbitrary in Bacon’s scheme. Theology is sepa- 
rated from Philosophy with a sharpness and absoluteness for which 
there is no sufficient warrant. Revelation may proceed from divine 
inspiration, but theological science must be built up on adequately 
evidenced facts, and by strictly rational processes, even when its facts 
have their source.in revelation and inspiration. The great mass of 
the facts recorded and [of the ‘truths stated in the writings which 
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Christians accept as embodying a revelation, are facts of history and 
truths accessible to reason; only a very small percentage of them can 
be exclusively referred to special inspiration. Philosophy cannot 
admit, consistently with loyalty to reason, that theology is outside of 
its domain. The separation of natural theology from other theology 
is the separation of a foundation from the edifice which it supports. 
Then, the threefold division of philosophy into the doctrine of Deity, 
of Nature, and of Man, is unsatisfactory, requiring, for example, the 
body of man to have a science to itself widely distinct from the 
science which studies the bodies of other animals. It implies that 
the physiology of the human body is more related to psychology 
than to general physiology. The bringing together of Physics and 
Metaphysics as both parts of Natural Philosophy is another error 
which needs no refutation at the present day; the representing of 
Mathematics as a mere appendix to Natural Philosophy does so still 
less. The view given of the relation of Logic and Ethics, although 
at first sight plausible, will be found on examination untenable. 
Some of the defects just indicated are not essential to the scheme, 
which, on the contrary, may be improved by their removal. D’Alem- 
bert and others, while adopting the classification generally, made 
changes on it which must be admitted to have been real amend- 


ments.* There are, however, radical faults in it, and so no modifica- 
tions can make it satisfactory. 

The state of knowledge in Bacon’s age can probably be more fully 
and distinctly learned from the Encyclopedias of John Henry Alsted 


* The chief alterations made by D’Alembert in his Preliminary Discourse to the French Encyclo- 
pédie are well indicated by Professor Fowler (‘* Francis Bacon,” pp. 75-76) : ‘* The places of Imag-> 
ination and Reason, Poetry and Philosophy, are reversed, so that, in the scheme of the Encyclo- 
pédie, Poetry comes last ; the Imagination being regarded by D’Alembert as a more mature faculty 
(he is, of course, speaking of the creative, not of the merely re-productive Imagination) then the 
Reason, and posterior to it in the order of development. Revealed Theology, instead of being 
treated as co-ordinate with and distinct from Human Learning, is included under that part of 
Philosophy which is concerned with the knowledge of God, Natural Theology and the Science of 
evil spirits being the co-ordinate branches. Metaphysics is used in no less than three senses. In 
one sense, it stands at the head of Philosophy, and has a certain affinity to the Philosophia Prima 
of Bacon. In another sense, it is employed as the equivalent of Pneumatology, or the science of 
souls as distinct from bodies, and in this sense is called Particular Metaphysic. Finally, there isa 
metaphysic of bodies, or general physic, which treats of extent, movement, impenetrability, etc., 
or the properties common to all bodies. Mathematics is made one of the main divisions of the 
Philosophy of Nature, instead of a mere appendix, and the mathematical as well as the physical 
sciences are much more elaborately divided than in Bacon’s classification. The various medical 
sciences, or those which have to do with the care of man’s body, are classified on a more scientific 
basis, and transferred from the Philosophy of Man to the Philosophy of Nature. Morals are di- 
vided into general and particular: general ethics being concerned with discussions on the nature of 
good and evil, on the necessity of being virtuous, etc.; particular ethics with the special duties of 
the individual when regarded alone, of man in the family, and of man in society, denominated 
respectively Natural, Economical, and Political Jurisprudence, a similar division being applicable 


to the conduct of states. Poesy is not confined to Poetry proper, but is made coextensive with the 
Fine Arts in general.” 
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than from any other works. The first appeared as a quarto volume 
of upwards of three thousand pages in 1620; and the second, con- 
siderably more elaborate, in two large folio volumes in 1630. Alsted 
was a Clear-headed, learned, logical person, skilful in schematizing 
knowledge, indefatigable in composing compends, and his Encyclo- 
pedia of. 1630 was a highly creditable production both in regard to 
matter and arrangement. By its rigidly methodical character it is no 
mere dictionary of arts and sciences, but entitled to the name of en- 
cyclopzdia, as few so-called encyclopedias have been. It consists of 
thirty-five books. The first four are preliminary, treating of the in- 
tellectual habits involved in the acquisition of learning, the character- 
istics, order, and divisions of the various departments of knowledge, 
and the ends and methods of study, its aids, hindrances, etc. The 
six books which follow deal, under the general heading of Philology, ~ 
with Lexicology, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, the Art of Oratory, and 
Poetic. Philosophy is divided into Theoretical and Practical. Theo- 
retical Philosophy has ten books devoted to it, since it includes ten 
sciences: Metaphysics, Pneumatics, Physics, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Cosmography, Uranometry, Geography, Optics, and Music; Practi- 
cal Philosophy four books, because it comprehends the four sciences 
of Ethics, Economics, Politics, and Scholastic. In the three follow- 
ing books the three “ Faculties,” of Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Medicine, are the subjects of dissertation. Theology is distributed 
into (1) Natural, (2) Catechetic, (3) Didactic, (4) Polemic, (5) Casuistic, 
(6) Prophetic, and (7) Moral; Jurisprudence into (1) General Civil, (2) 
Special Civil, and (3) Ecclesiastical; and Medicine in a way requiring 
more space than we can afford to describe. The three next books 
give an account of the mechanical arts. The last seven books are 
miscellaneous and supplementary :—praecipuae farragines disciplin- 
arum: mnemonica, historica, chronologia, architectonica, critica, etc. 

From the /ustauratio Magna of Bacon the great Moravian educa- 
tional reformer, John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), derived the con- 
viction that universal wisdom—the sum of all science—might be so 
arranged and presented that it could be acquired without difficulty 
by any ingenuous and intelligent youth. This belief in the attaina- 
bility of a Christian pansophy—of an encyclopedic culture which would 
su;ely, easily, and solidly lead up, step by step, from the most obvi- 
ous facts of sense to the secret things of God revealed through 
Christ—was one of the chief inspiring motives to those labors which 
have made his name forever immortal. The aim of his life was to 
show how his ideal could be realized by means of pansophic schools 
and pansophic universities. He expounded his conceptions in the 
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“‘ Didactica magna,” “ Prodromus pansophiz,” “ Scholz philosophicz 
delineatio,” and other writings contained in his “ Opera didactica om- 
nia,” 4 vols., Amst., 1657. The reader will find an excellent account of 
what is essential and of abiding interest in these works in the “ John 
Amos Comenius” of Professor Laurie of Edinburgh. Comenius’ sketch 
of a pansophic university is reproduced by Professor Laurie in the fol- 
lowing words: “As all knowledge was to lead to God, and to God as 
revealed through Christ, Comenius spoke of his encyclopedism as a 
Christian Pansophy, and gave the ‘special titles of the seven parts of 
the temple of Christian Pansophy.’ The first was to show the neces- 
sity and possibility of the temple and to give its external structure or 
outline—to be called the Zempli Sapientig Propyleum. The second 
part was to give the first approach to a knowledge of all knowable 
things—a general apparatus of wisdom—in which the highest genera 
and fundamental principles and axioms were to be exhibited, from 
which, as the primal sources of truth, the streams of all sciences flow 
and diverge—to be called the Porta. The third part (the primum 
Atrium) was to exhaust visible nature. The fourth (the Atrium me- 
dium) was to treat of man and reason; the fifth part (Atrium inter- 
num), of man’s essential nature—free-will and responsibility, and the 
repair of man’s will in Christ as the beginning of the spiritual life. 
The sixth part (Sanctum sanctorum) was to be theological, and here 
man was to be admitted to the study and worship of God and his 
revelation, that thereby he might be led to embrace God as the cen- 
tre of eternal life. The seventh part (Fons aguarum viventium) was 
to expound the use of true wisdom and its dissemination, so that the 
whole world might be filled with a knowledge of God” (pp. 72-73). 
Comenius in the last period of his life yielded to the seductions of 
mysticism. Another religious encyclopedist or pansophist, Erhard 
Weizel (1625-1699), went much farther in the same direction. He 
was a proficient in mathematical science and fancied that every- 
thing must be explained mathematically. He became a mystic 
through his excessive trust in the powers of mathematics, and 
hence while a mystic he was also a precursor of the Wolfian 
philosophical rationalism. The conception of philosophy as the 
universal science, and that all philosophy ought accordingly to be 
treated by the methods of mathematics, is fundamental in his “Idea 
totius encyclopediz,’”’ “‘ Universi corporis pansophici prodromus de 
gradibus humanz cognitionis,” “ Ethica Euclidea,” and other works. 
The organization of knowledge proposed by Comenius was made with 
a view to the practical requirements of teaching, and that proposed 
by Weizel was meant to confirm and illustrate a narrow conception 
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of the nature of scientific method. It was not to be expected, there. 
fore, that either scheme should have much value in the way of indi- 
cating the real relationships of the sciences. 

The greatest English philosophical’contemporary of Bacon, Thomas 
Hobbes, also attempted a classification of the sciences, and his classi- 
fication, although it has been little remarked, is, in reality, very 
remarkable. While Hobbes had not the philosophical breadth or gen- 
eral wealth of mind characteristic of Bacon, he had far more analytic 
keenness and subtility, far;more deductive vigorjand self-consistency, 
and, in a word, decidedly greater specially scientific capacity. In spite 
of his dogmatic one-sidedness, few English thinkers have surpassed 
him in energy or range of intellect in the departments in which his 
strength chiefly lay. His scheme of the distribution and co-ordina- 
tion of the sciences is exhibited with\ characteristic conciseness and 
precision in ch. 9, of “ Leviathan” (1651). 

Two philosophical theories mould and control it from commence- 
ment to close,—sensationalism and nominalism,—of both of which 
Hobbes was one of the most strenuous and thorough-going advocates. 
Knowledge, he says, is of two kinds,—of facts and of the consequences 
of one affirmation to another. The knowledge of facts gives rise to 
history, and history is either natural history or civil history. The 
knowledge of consequences gives rise to science, which is manifold 
according to the diversity of matters considered. Its primary division 
is into Natural Philosophy and Civil Philosophy, according as conse- 
quences are from the accidents of bodies natural or of bodies politic. 

Natural Philosophy is, in its turn, divided in a twofold manner, 
according as the consequences of which it consists are drawn from the 
accidents common to all bodies, which are quantity and motion, or 
from the qualities of bodies. Consequences from quantity and 
motion indeterminate constitute Primary Philosophy; from quantity 
and motion determined by figure, Geometry; from quantity and 
motion determined by number, Arithmetic; from quantity and motion 
of bodies in special, if the larger parts of the world, as the earth and 
stars, Geography and Astronomy; for special kinds of motions and 
special figures of bodies, Engineering, Architecture, Navigation, etc. 
Then, going back to Physics or consequences from the qualities of 

* bodies natural, these consequences are either from the qualities of 
bodies transient, such as sometimes appear and sometimes vanish, 
whence Meteorology; or from the qualities of bodies permanent. 
Among permanent bodies are the stars, whence Sciography convers- 
ant with their light, and Astrology conversant with their influences; 
the ether, whence a science of atmospheric fluids; terrestrial bodies, 
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which are either non-sentient or sentient. Consequences drawn from 
parts of the earth without sense are Mineralogy and Botany: the 
one conversant with the qualities of minerals, and the other with the 
qualities of plants. Consequences from the qualities of animals are 
either of animals in general or men in special. H of animals in general, 
Optics is knowledge of consequences from vision; Music of conse- 
quences from sound; and some unnamed science or sciences of con- 
sequences from the rest of the senses. If of men in special, then, 
knowledge of consequences from the passions is Ethics; from speech 
in magnifying, vilifying, etc., Poetry; in persuading, Rhetoric; in 
reasoning, Logic; in contracting, the Science of Just and Unjust. 

Civil Philosophy Hobbes did not subdivide into more special 
sciences. He supposed it to be largely his own creation, and that its 
history might be said to have begun with the publication of his “ De 
Cive” (1646). 

Thus it was that Hobbes, with clear and systematic genius, 
mapped out the various provinces of science. The praise of ingenuity 
and considerable truthfulness cannot reasonably be denied to his 
arrangement. It shows a deeper and truer insight into the relations 
of the physical sciences than the chart of Bacon. At the same time, 
it is not difficult to see defects in it. Some of these, as, for instance, 
the absence of psychological science, might be supplied without any 
alteration of the principles on which it proceeds. Others are irreme- 
diable, resulting from those principles themselves. Of this character 
is the exclusion—deliberate exclusion, not simply omission—of the- 
ological science. Hobbes maintained there could be no such science, 
on the ground that there could be no ideas except of the finite and 
contingent—that body or matter is alone intelligible; that spirit, 
being beyond the range of experiment and sense, is beyond compre- 
hension, outside of the domain of science. His philosophy was essen- 
tially incompatible with a recognition of the existence of theological 
science. 

The strange and arbitrary way in which Hobbes in his classification 
deals with moral science may also be noted. Ethics is plainly united 
in the closest manner with Politics, and yet he separates Politics, 
under the name of Civil Philosophy, from Ethics, by almost as great 
a distance as his scheme allows. Civil Philosophy stands by itself— 
isolated, as the counterpart of Natural Philosophy—and Ethics is 
made a branch, or rather twig, of Natural Philosophy. Nor is this 
all; but Ethics, as a science conversant about the passions, is sepa- 
rated from the Science of Just and Unjust, and this last, Hobbes, 
pushing his nominalism to the utmost, represents as a purely verbal 
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science, since, according to him, contracts are the origin or ground of 
just and unjust. 

There lies before me the copy of a scheme of distribution of knowl- 
edge found in a MS. of 1678. In this scheme philosophy is divided 
in three different ways, or from three distinct points of view: Ist, 
Ratione objecti, into disciplines conversant with speech (sermoci- 
nales), and disciplines conversant with things (reales); 2d, Ratione 
finis, into speculative and practical sciences, each series of which is 
subdivided on the lines indicated by Aristotle; 3d, Ratione graduum, 
into higher and lower disciplines. As the authorship of the scheme, 
however, is uncertain, and it possesses no decidedly original or very 
valuable feature, it is unnecessary to go into farther particulars with 
regard to it. 

The last chapter of John Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing (1690) treats “ of the division of the sciences.” Locke rightly 
judged that the consideration of that subject would be a fitting con- 
clusion to such an inquiry into the origin and nature of knowledge as 
he had instituted. It is only to be regretted that the consideration 
given was but slight and superficial. The division adopted was three- 
fold—Physica, Practica, Semeiotica—“for a man can employ his 
thoughts about nothing, but either the contemplation of things them- 
selves for the discovery of truth; or about the things in his own 
power, which are his own actions, for the attainment of his own ends; 
or the signs the mind makes use of both in the one and the other, 
and the right ordering of them for its clearer information.” I. Phys- 
ics, in the wide sense in which the term is used by Locke, is “the 
knowledge of things as they are in their own proper being, their con- 
stitution, properties, and operations”; it has for end bare speculative 
truth, “and whatsoever can afford the mind of man any such, falls 
under this branch, whether it be God himself, angels, spirits, bodies, 
or any of their affections.” II. Practics is “the skill of right apply- 
ing our own powers and actions, for the attainment of things good 
and useful.” Its chief branch is Ethics, “the seeking out those 
measures and rules of human actions which lead to happiness, and 
the means to practice them.” III. Semeiotics is the doctrine of 
signs, and includes Logic, or the doctrine of words, “these being the 

»signs which the mind makes use of for the understanding of things, 
or conveying its knowledge to others.” 

This division of science is much the same as that employed so long 
before by the Stoics. It has, however, even as presented by Locke, 
obvious and serious defects. Thus, for instance, the grouping 
together of all sciences the objects of which can be said to be 
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“things,” as distinct from “actions” and “signs,” whatever be the 
characters otherwise of these objects, and however great may be the 
differences in the modes and methods in which-they must be appre- 
hended and studied, so far from being helpful towards a true correla- 
tion of the sciences, is productive of confusion which tends to render 
their correlation impossible. Further, either of the first two of Locke’s 
groups includes the other two groups. Thus if Physics comprehend 
a knowledge of man and of what pertains to man, it must embrace 
Semeiotics, which is conversant with man’s reasoning and speech; 
and Practics, which is conversant with his activities. So Practics 
would include all Physics, since whatever knowledge man can attain 
of Deity, nature, or his own mind, may be turned to use. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, Practics ought not to be regarded as a kind or 
branch of science, but as the application of science. The representa- 
tion of Logic as merely a doctrine of signs may also be set down as 
erroneous. It implies an extreme of nominalism of which few will 
be found to approve. Further, as Dugald Stewart observes, “it is 
difficult to reconcile one’s self to an arrangement which, while it classes 
with Astronomy, with Mechanics, with Optics, and with Hydrostatics, 
the strikingly contrasted studies of Natural Theology and the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, disunites from the two last the far more 
congenial sciences of Ethic and Logic.” In fact, Locke’s discussion 
of the problem—“ the division of the sciences ”—is so inferior alike 
to Bacon’s and to Hobbes’ treatment of it that one can hardly sup- 
pose that he had read what they had written regarding it. 

Leibnitz, in the last chapter of the Nouveaux Essais, criticised the 
classification of Locke, and easily succeeded, of course, in showing it 
to be radically defective. In particular, he urged with force, the ob- 
jection that each part of the division proposed might absorb the 
whole. He provided, however, no substitute for Locke’s scheme. It 
does not help us to be told by him that the truths or doctrines of 
science may be arranged in three ways, viz.: (1) synthetically or the- 
oretically, according to proofs, (2) analytically or practically, accord- 
ing to ends, and (3) lexically, according ,to letters or terms. What is 
wanted is an arrangement of the sciences, not of their parts.) Only 
through the right definition and division, constitution and correlation, 
of the sciences, can their parts, their component truths or doctrines, 
be scientifically arranged. Besides, the objection which Leibnitz urges 
against Locke’s division of sciences applies equally to his own divi- 
sion of methods of arranging truths, if it be presented as the basis of 
a classification of truths. Any one of these methods is capable of in- 
cluding all truths. Only one of them can be employed at one time, 
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and whichever method be preferred, the classification of truths which 
is to be in accordance with its principles will have to be made without 
any help having been afforded by Leibnitz. In fact, Leibnitz had no 
real sense of the importance or clear conception of the nature of the 
problem before him. Hence his nearest approach to a classification 
of the sciences is included in a plan for the catalogue of a library,— 
Idea Letbnitiana Bibliothece ordinande contractior. Now, the classi- 
fication of the sciences and the classification of books are so far con- 
nected that a good classification of the sciences must be of consider- 
able use to one who wishes to classify books, and that a good cata- 
logue raisonnée of books may well afford assistance to one who would 
classify the sciences; but the two classifications are nevertheless es- 
sentially distinct. The classification of the sciences is a fundamental 
problem of philosophy, the first step toward the correlation of the 
sciences, and so toward the positive philosophy of the sciences; the 
classification of books is merely a practical problem of very limited 
interest, the convenience of bookish people. The classification pro- 
posed by Leibnitz is one of books, and therefore like those of Brunet, 
Girard, Horne, Lubbock, and the general plans of all classed cata- 
logues, necessarily non-philosophical. His classes are,—1. Theology ; 
2. Jurisprudence; 3. Medicine; 4. Intellectual Philosophy, which is 
either .Theoretical (Logic, Metaphysics, Pneumatics) or Practical 
(Ethics and Politics); 5. Mathematical Philosophy, which includes 
not only Pure Mathematics, but Astronomy, Mechanics, and all sci- 
ences specially dependent on vigor of imagination; 6. Physical Phi- 
losophy, comprehending Physics Proper, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Botany, Zoology, and all sciences which rest on a knowledge of the 
things of sense; 7. Philology; 8. History; and 9. Miscellanies. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, all knowledge belonging to the three 
Faculties of Theology, Law, and Medicine is severed and separated 
from Philosophy or Science, Philology, and History. Thus, to give 
only a single example, Ecclesiastical History is expressly withdrawn 
from History in order to be planted in Theology. Of course, this is 
most arbitrary and unnatural. It would be a mere waste of time, in- 
deed, to discuss at length any scheme of classification in which the 
subject matter is divided both according to ‘ Faculties’ and Sciences. 
, The Italian philosopher, Giambattista Vico (1688-1744), cannot be 
said to have proposed any new classification of the sciences, and yet 
ought not, even in a brief sketch like the present, to be altogether ig- 
nored. In this, as in so many other regions of thought, his power of 
profound and prophetic vision revealed itself. He was the first to 
state and expound as a fundamental law of human development the 
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truth which Comte is often credited with having discovered, but which 
he merely so exhibited as to secure the general recognition of its im- 
portance,—the truth that the entire movement of society must corre- 
spond to that of knowledge, the preponderant factor of historical evo- 
lution being the growth of intelligence. This truth he laid down as 
the foundation of his New Science not less explicitly or confidently 
than Comte affirmed it as the basis of his Positive Philosophy. The 
order of social evolution according to Vico, as according to Comte, 
is a necessary order determined by the advance of reason. Hence, a 
law of three periods of history through which all sciences and arts, 
ideas and institutions, naturally pass. The periods are designated by 
Vico, the Divine, the Heroic, and the Human, and the root of each is 
described by him as a peculiar mode of conception or form of wis- 
dom. Therefore, he maintains, there are three stages of science, three 
kinds of nature, three types of character, three epochs of religion, 
three species of language, of writing, of governments, of natural law, 
of jurisprudence, etc. 

Another equally original idea of his is entitled to be noted here. 
The “New Science” which he claimed to have founded he main- 


tained to be the central and regulative science. He regarded his dis- 
covery of it as not merely an addition to the sciences, but a revolu- 


tion in the whole system of the sciences, inasmuch as it showed that 
not metaphysics or physics, but the science of the development of the 
human mind in history was the fundamental and governing science. 
In his view the science of history was the most comprehensive sci- 
ence, and all other sciences were rooted or included in it, and had 
their character and rank determined by their relationship to it. All 
science, he held, is the production of the human mind; the whole sci- 
ence of any age is only a transient stage in the history of the human 
mind; the perfect state of a science is but the last period of its his- 
tory; therefore, the science of history is not merely a special and 
rather limited science, as we are apt to suppose, but an all-compre- 
hensive science, the true science of the sciences. It is so because the 
fundamental, constitutive, and regulative principle of all science is 
not the abstract, transcendent, objective, but the actual, immanent, 
subjective—the all-productive reason. This was a singularly bold and 
luminous conception. To demonstrate its truth may be said to have 
been, consciously or unconsciously, the ultimate aim of all the labors 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and their followers. 

With Christian Wolff (1679-1754) and his school, German philoso- 
phy passed into a stage of dogmatic rationalism. The general con- 


tents of the current philosophy and religion, the teachings of the spe- 
29 
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cial sciences, the leading principles and main tenets of Cartesianism, 
and the distinctive views of Leibnitz with certain modifications, were 
attempted to be systematized and demonstrated by logical deduction 
of a mathematical rigor and certainty. Wolffianism was essentially 
encyclopedic. It sought to include and absorb all science. And yet 
it was thoroughly one-sided. It ignored the fact that the methods of 
science must vary with the objects of science; that each science must 
have its own appropriate modifications of method; that an adequate 
philosophy can recognize no uniform universal method. It was one- 
sided also in this respect, that it confounded philosophy with the spe- 
cial sciences. It represented the special sciences as simply sections 
of philosophy. This is an error so radical as to make unnecessary 
any other criticism of the Wolffian classification. 

Wolff distributes knowledge into historical, mathematical, and phi- 
losophical. Philosophy he divides into two great departments corre- 
sponding to two fundamental faculties of the soul,—Metaphysics to 
a facultas cognoscitiva and Practical Philosophy to a facultas appett- 
tava. At the same time he treats Logic—chiefly, however, on educa- 
tional grounds—as antecedent and preparatory to both Metaphysics 
and Practical Philosophy. In Metaphysics he includes Ontology, 
Cosmology, Psychology, and Natural Theology. These sciences he 


regards as following in natural order from more general and simple to 
more special and complex. In Practical Philosophy he includes Eth- 
ics, Economics, and Politics. His follower Baumgarten did good ser- 


vice by vindicating the right of A®sthetics to a place by the side of 
Ethics. 


The Wolffian philosophy was followed by a so-called “ Popular Phi- 
losophy,” which was a continuation of its rationalism, but a reaction 
from its formalism. The period of the prevalence of this Popular 
Philosophy was one in which great desire was shown to make the ac- 
quisition of science easy. It accordingly abounded ‘in “ Introduc- 
tions,” ‘ Outlines,” and “ Methods.” It was a period in which even 
special Encyclopedias,—Encyclopedias of particular departments of 
knowledge, e. g., Encyclopedias of Theology—began to appear. It 
was also the period when the want of a propzdeutic to the study of 
the sciences made itself so strongly felt as to give rise to the concep- 
4ion of a special science for its satisfaction and to various attempts to 
construct such a science; the period in which Gesner, Schade, Mer- 
tens, and others sought to raise what they called Hodegetic or Isa- 
gogic to the rank of a separate and fundamental discipline. It was, 
above all, the period in which the idea of the organic unity, diversity, 
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and interrelationship of the sciences obtained a universality and clear- 
ness of recognition which it had never previously received, although 
it had at no time, since Plato gave it magnificent expression, been 
entirely ignored. It was not, however, a period in which philosophi- 
cal problems were investigated with depth or thoroughness. As to 
the problem of the correlation of the sciences, I am not aware that it 
produced any solution of much significance. It would certainly not 
repay our labors, so far as the immediate subject of this study is con- 
cerned, to linger over the Kurzer Begriff aller Wissenschaften (1750) of 
Sulzer, the Prime linee Isagoges in eruditionem universalem (1756) of 
Gesner, the Encyclopedias of Reimarus and Biisch, Reuss, Buhle, 
the Synopsis eruditionis universe (1783) of Meinecke, and the va- 
rious hodegetical writings of the age which immediately preceded 
the rise and reign of the Critical Philosophy. 

In another paper the more profound and philosophical schemes of 
scientific co-ordination which have been produced within the present 
century will be described and criticised. ROBERT FLINT, 

University of Edinburgh, 





II. 
THE RETURN OF JESUS, THE CHRIST. 


HE fact that such a person as Jesus appeared once on this 
earth is believed by us upon the testimony of those who saw 
and heard and handled the Word of Life. They who lived before 
his birth in Bethlehem believed that such a person would appear 
upon the testimony of God,.as delivered by the prophets and recorded 
by inspired men in the Sacred Scriptures of the Jews. The fact that 
this same Jesus will return to the earth at some time in the future is 
believed by all Christians upon the testimony of God, as it is recorded 
in the books of the Bible. 

Whether he would ever return after his departure from his disci- 
ples is a question that only God could answer. The outlook of his 
disciples after his Ascension had been dismal and dreary beyond 
expression, had no voice come from God assuring them and those 
who should come after them,—‘‘ This same Jesus who is taken up 
from you into heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven.” This message cannot mean either death, or 
the Outpouring of the Spirit, or the destruction of Jerusalem, or the 
successive triumph of the Gospel; it means, and can only mean, the 
bodily Return of the Jesus who was crucified, who was buried in 
Joseph’s tomb, who rose from the dead, who ascended into heaven. 
‘‘This same Jesus shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven,’—those are the words sent back by their ascending 
Friend and Lord to cheer and comfort their sad and aching hearts, 
and our sad and aching hearts in all the days and months and years 
of his bodily absence from his brethren; beyond the possibility of 
doubt, this Return in bodily resurrection glory, this éwipaveia ts 
dons, is the Blessed Hope of all Saints and of the Holy Catholic 
Clfurch during this entire dispensation of the Spirit. 

Nor is this the only testimony God bears to the fact of this Return 
of Jesus; of the 7,959 verses in the New Testament 325 implicitly or 
explicitly proclaim this same Blessed Hope; while Daniel and other 
Old Testament prophets whose gaze swept far beyond the times of 
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the Suffering Messiah, describe in gorgeous symbols the very details 
of his personal Return in glory. 

Two such Greek words as 7apovot1a, presence, and ém1pavela, ap- 
pearing, so frequently used by the writers of the New Testament to 
describe this Return of Jesus, ought to make it impossible to apply 
these words to death, or the Day of Pentecost, or the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, or to any event other than his bodily Return. 

But, alas! this Blessed Hope, so far from rallying and uniting all 
the followers of our Lord, and girding them for service or for sac- 
rifice, has been the occasion of strife that was often angry, and of 
contention that was often bitter. 

The terms Chiliast, Second Adventist, Premillenarian, have been 
opprobriously used by ecclesiastics to designate and describe some 
of the best and wisest and purest men that God ever gave his Church. 

One reason why this Blessed Hope of the Lord’s Return has failed 
to hold its Scriptural prominence in our theology and preaching, is 
due to this very word “ Millennium” with the prefixes “Pre” and 
“Post.” 

Instead of holding up the Return itself, and of setting forth in 
Scriptural terms all the Blessedness to the believer and the Church 
connected therewith, the champions on the one side and the other 
have exhausted themselves in discussing the TIME of the Advent ; 
and the Lord himself has almost been lost to sight, while his follow- 
ers were settling the questions,—Is the Return defore or after the 
1,000 years? Is the Advent Pre or Post Millennial ? 

If, then, the great controversy has been as to the ¢tme of the Re- 
turn; and if the time is always connected with the “ Millennium,” 
if it must be “ before” or “after” that event, Pre or Post Millennial, 
then it concerns us to find out the time and significance of the 
“ Millennium.” 

The word is not found at all in either the Hebrew or the Greek of 
the Scriptures—it is found six times in the Latin translation—in 
only one book of the New Testament in one chapter only; in a pas- 
sage of confessedly difficult and doubtful interpretation. The use 
of this word by exegetes has produced endless controversy and 
wrought great confusion; and the word should be eliminated from 
all discussions of the subject of the Lord’s Coming. 

The fact of the Return of Jesus, its nature, mode, the place from, 
and the objects for which, the condition of the Church and the world, 
are all taught with frequency and clearness in the Scriptures: to 
make all of these depend on the interpretation of one symbolic pas- 
sage, found only in one symbolic book, a passage confessed by all to 
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be obscure, and of difficult and doubtful interpretation, is to subject 
the clearly revealed truth of God to needless and injurious pressure 
and strain. 

Another great evil connected with the discussion of the Second 
Advent is that advocates of the one view or the other, have attempted 
to give an exact chronological order of all the events related to and 
connected with the Return of Jesus. 

Dr. David Brown affirms, that the Lord cannot possibly return 
until seven great and wonderful events have occurred—then, and not 
until then, can Jesus come back. 

Writers holding opposite views present for our acceptance an accu- 
rate, a detailed and an infallible order in which all the events of the 
“Last Days” are to occur; they will take place in this order, they 
cannot take place in any other; and if we do not accept this “ Ordo’ 
Temporum,” then we do not believe the Scriptures. If the coming 
of Christ is to close this Dispensation, and with it, settle all of its 
unsolved problems, viz.: the Restoration of the Jews, the Times of 
the Gentiles, the Development of Antichrist, the Apostasy of the 
Visible Church, the Evangelization of the Nations, the Resurrection 
of the Righteous Dead, the Transfiguration of the Living, the Crea- 
tion of the New Heavens and Earth, it is manifest that nothing less 
than Omniscience can give us an infallible order; and this order is 
not revealed in the Word of God. All efforts to find an “ order” in 
the Scriptures must bear constantly in mind the law of prophetic per- 
spective. The prophet looking down the centuries and across conti- 
nents and oceans, sees two or more objects of prophetic revelation in 
the same line and apparently in immediate proximity ; but when the 
traveller draws near the first object, he finds that the second and 
third are still far off in the distance. 

To many of these modern prophets the words of our Lord to the 
Sadducees have most pertinent application—Ye do err, not knowing 

the Scriptures nor the Power of God. 

The laws and principles of this present life and order of nature will 
hold in the Future, thought the Sadducees ; hence, they asked, “ whose} 
wife shall she then be, for seven brothers had her to wife.” “ All) 
things will continue as they now are,” say the present prophets, hence 
the events of the Future must be in this, and in no other order; to all 
such we say, ye know not the Scriptures nor the Power of God. 

Both Dr. Charles Hodge and Dr. R. J. Breckenridge, who were on ; 
opposite sides of this question, speak with great modesty and diff- 
dence as to the “ order” and the “ details” of the Last Things; and 
tell us that as the Old Test. Church failed to understand and interg- 
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pret aright the prophecies relating to the First Advent, we ought not 
to dogmatize concerning the Second, and that possibly any of us 
may be as much mistaken in our views of the Second as the Jews 
were in their views of the First Advent. 

Again: Sufficient importance has not been given to the fact that 
while the Day of the Lord is a definite period of time, definite in its 
“a quo” and its “ad quem,” it will most probably be a period of 
very considerable duration. When John says, the “hour” cometh 
and now is, we do not understand him to mean an hour of sixty 
minutes ; when our Lord says, the “ Coming of the Son of Man,” we 
do not understand this to mean the few moments only of his first 
visible manifestation at his Return; when he also says, of “that 
Day” and “that Hour,” we do not understand him to mean either a 
day of twenty-four hours’ duration, or an hour of sixty minutes. 
We do understand these terms to signify a fixed and definite time, 
but a time whose duration is not known to us. When we remem- 
ber the number and the magnitude of the events that are coin- 
cident with this “ Coming,” this “‘ Day,” this “ Hour,” it would seem 
to us, with our present light, that the period will be one of long 
duration. 

Take the prophecy in the 14th chapter of Zechariah, and that in 
Matthew 24th, and will the most adventurous interpreter of any pro- 
phetic school undertake to determine the exact length of time that 
will be consumed in the accomplishment of these events, or will he 
detail the exact order in which the prophecies will be fulfilled ? 
With God there is no such element as time; with him, one day is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. With us, what- 
ever time may be, it is an element of all thinking; and the mental 
apprehension of successive duration seems a necessity of human 
thought. 

With our constitution therefore, and relation to time, sufficient 
length must be allowed to the “Coming,” the “day,” the “hour,” 
for the accomplishment of all the events embraced in the period. 

Have the commentators on either side given due importance to 
the length of time that must of necessity be embraced in the period 
of the “Coming of the Son of Man”’? 

If the time element is inseparable from the problem, and if the 
law of prophetic perspective, already noticed, be kept in view, may not 
two events as wide apart as the beginning and the end of the mystic 
thousand years belong to the same day of the Coming of the Son of 
Man? And if this be true, does it not eliminate from controversy 


nine-tenths of the points in dispute between the Pre and the Post 
Millenarians ? 
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An importance out of all proportion to its value has been attached 
to the supposed opinion of Apostolic Christians on the subject of the 
Lord’s Return and correlated truths. 

Dr. David Brown asks,—‘Is it conceivable that any primitive 
Christian could possibly believe that all nations would be converted, 
the kingdom restored to Israel, and the Antichrist reach his culmina- 
tion, all in the lifetime of a single generation ?” 

The first answer to this is—We are in a position to be far better 
judges in this matter than the “ primitive Christians.” Not one of 
them had a copy of all the writings of the New Testament ; many of 
them died before the first book was written. At the close of the first 
century few churches were possessed of more than three or four of 
the books of the New Testament. It is doubtful whether at the 
close of the second century, even one church had a complete collec- 
tion of the New Testament books. 

A second answer to Dr. Brown’s question—Yes, I can conceive of 
the primitive Christians believing or disbelieving almost any truth ; 
é. g., after three years, Philip does not know his Lord. “ Have I been 
so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” 

With the O. T. Scriptures full of a suffering Messiah, Peter will 
not even hear of the death of his Lord. Be it far from the Lord, 
this shall-not be to thee. With the doom of rejection of the Jewish 
nation spoken by the Lord even ringing in their ears, some of these 
primitive Disciples ask, Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel? Two of the best of them wish to call down fire from 
heaven to consume the Samaritans; and in the Master’s presence, 
they dispute as to which one of them shall be greatest. After his 
death, they all believe the Cause to be hopeless, until the Risen Lord 
rebukes them—‘“ Oh, fools, and slow of heart to believe,” etc. 

There is one thing, however, that is scarcely conceivable, viz. : 
that any primitive Christian believed that the whole world would be 
converted to God in his lifetime. Nor with the Scriptures before 
him can I conceive how any disciple, ancient or modern, can confi- 
dently look for such a result at any time during this dispensation ; 
and for these reasons : 

1. No such result in this dispensation is anywhere promised in the 
Word. The Gospel is to be preached to and among all nations as a 
witness ; but the conversion of all the world is never mentioned. 

2. The parables and teachings of our Lord contemplate a mixed 
condition of good and evil, light and darkness, until the end; ¢. g., 
the Sower and the Seed, the Wheat and the Tares, the Gospel net 
with fishes good and bad. 
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3. Under the most powerful manifestation of the Spirit of God, 
such a result has never been realized in any age or country or race, 
even in so much as any one small village. 

4. No thoughtful Christian would be willing to have the most fa- 
vored spot in Christendom, reproduced all over the globe as the per- 
fection and consummation of the Gospel. 

5. “ He that believeth not,” is the possible alternative to the end 
of the Age. 

In this connection it may be said that it will make considerable 
difference in a minister’s life, whether he starts out to convert the 
world or to proclaim as God’s witness the Gospel of Christ. 

One fact, coincident with the Lord’s Return, is clearly stated, viz. : 
that iniquity will abound in the world and apostasy in the Church. 
The horrible condition of the Church and the world is portrayed in 
the Scriptures in language most impressive and startling. 

We know the condition of the world in the days of Noah from the 
testimony of God himself—“ the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth—the earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled 
with violence, all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.” We 
know what it was in the days of Lot; the very earth was loath to 
sustain the guilty, godless, and depraved inhabitants of Canaan. As 
it was in the days of Noah and in the days of Lot, so shall it also be 
in the day when the Son of Man is revealed. Iniquity shall abound ; 
the love of many shall wax cold; if possible, amid the multiplicity 
of Antichrists, false teachers, and false prophets, the very elect shall 
be deceived. The Apostles repeat the solemn warnings of their 
Master, and tell us of the Man of Sin, sitting in the temple of God 
opposing and exalting himself above God; of his coming in the 
power of Satan, with power and signs and lying wonders; of the peril- 
ous times of the last days, the seducing spirits, the teachings of 
demons, the forms of godliness without power, of scoffers and Anti- 
christs and persecutors and apostasies. When John in the 17th 
chapter of Revelation sees the woman of the 12th chapter, the sym- 
bol of the Church, arrayed in purple and scarlet, decked with gold 
and precious stones and pearls, riding forth on the scarlet-covered 
Beast with the seven heads and ten horns, the symbol of the World 
Power in its totality, no wonder, as he beheld the horrible transfor- 
mation of the woman into the Harlot, he wondered with great amaze- 
ment. Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth? 

At midnight shall the cry be heard, Behold, the Bridegroom com- 
eth; go ye out to meet him. The evangelization of the nations is 
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not the conversion of the world. He would be a rash man who 
should assert that “this Gospel of the Kingdom either had, or had 
not, at this day, been preached in the whole earth for a testimony unto 
all nations.” The nations of Asia heard it from Solomon, Jonah, 
Daniel, and other prophets; the nations of Greece and Rome heard 
it from the lips of Christ and the Apostles ; the Queen of Sheba and 
the chamberlain of Candace took it with them to their homes in the 
uttermost parts of the earth ; North Africa was the home of flourish- 
ing missionary churches as early as the third century ; the nations of 
Europe have all been evangelized ; at this moment, mission stations 
and Gospel lights girdle the globe; while millions of copies of this 
Gospel of the Kingdom, in three hundred of the languages and dia- 
lects of the earth, proclaim as with tongues of fire—Watch therefore ; 
for ye know not on what day your Lord cometh. What is necessary 
to the fulfilment of this prediction? (Matt. xxiv. 14). Who shall 
tell? but when it is fulfilled, then shall the end come. 

The predictions concerning the “ falling away” or apostasy in the 
Church, are fulfilled, if not exhausted, in the present condition of 
the Greek and Roman churches and various sects of Protestantism. 
When the Wicked One has been revealed in his full proportions, then 
will he be destroyed in the Epiphany of the Presence of the Lord.* 

There is no doubt that two distinct and dissimilar classes of per- 
sons, viz.: the righteous and the wicked, will share in the resurrec- 
tion ; some shall awake to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt; there is one resurrection unto life; there is 
another resurrection unto damnation. 

The description of the resurrection body in 1 Cor. xv. applies ex- 
clusively to the righteous—it is raised in: (a) power, (4) incorruption, 
(c) glory, (Z) in the image of the Heavenly Man,-Christ Jesus. As 
all in Adam died because of their union with him, so shall all who 
are in Christ be made alive because of their union with him. The 
Headship of the Second Adam is not coextensive with that of the 
First ; the representative principle is the same—all who are in and 
represented by the First Adam die; all who are in and represented 
by the Second Adam are made alive. The righteous dead rise be- 
cause of their vital union with the Risen Lord, their Living Head. 
The wicked are raised up by his power, as an offended Judge.t 

The two Resurrections differ in the following particulars : 

1. The sudjects ; the righteous and the wicked. 





* The Thessalonians did not think that the Day of the Lord was ‘‘imminent,” but that 
it was “‘ now present,” ‘‘ivéornkev.” Both epistles teach the same things (2 Thess. ii. 5). 
+ ‘Confession of Faith,” pp. 89, go. 
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2. The grounds ; the righteous rise by reason of union with the 
Lord, the wicked by his power. 

3. The nature ; the righteous are raised to life, immortality, and 
glory; the wicked to shame, contempt, and the second death. 

In the first epistle to the Thessalonians, Paul is careful to give the 
order in time of the resurrection of the righteous dead and the trans- 
figuration of the righteous who are alive at the Return. The dead 
in Christ shall rise first—we who are alive shall not precede them. 
And the Apostle insists upon this order—the dead in Christ raised 
first, then the transfiguration, which accomplishes for the living body 
what the resurrection does for the dead body—Christ the first-fruits, 
afterward they that are Christ’s at his Coming ; then cometh the end. 

If there is a fixed order as regards the departed and the living 
saints, an order of succession that cannot be violated, it would seem 
to be inconceivable and incredible that all classes and conditions of 
the dead should rise simultaneously, in one vast, confused, promiscu- 
ous crowd; in the resurrection, as in all of God’s works, he will 
prove to be a God not of confusion, but of order-—and this order will 
extend not only to the sudjects, the grounds, and the nature, but also 
to the ¢zme of the Two Resurrections. The length of the time 
between the resurrection and the transfiguration of the saints is 
unrevealed ; nor is the duration of the interval between the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous and the resurrection of the wicked made known 
anywhere in the Scriptures, unless it be in Rev. xx. 5. 

That there is an interval of time between the resurrection of the 
just and the resurrection of the unjust, does not admit of reasonable 
doubt ; and as there is a First Resurrection in dignity and glory, so 
also is there a First Resurrection in time. 

One of the most striking sermons of Rev. William Archer Butler 
is entitled “ Practical Uses of the Uncertainty of Christ’s Coming”; 
in which he calls attention to two classes of statements in the New 
Testament concerning the Lord’s Return. One class speaks of the 
Return as imminent, just immediately at hand; the other speaks of 


the same Return as not to occur until after a long time. He then 
adds : 


‘* Let this language be estimated in reference to the mighty system of which it treats 
and the apparent contradiction vanishes ; what is distant in one scheme of things may 
be near in another ; the lifetime of the ephemera is but a day to man; the brief succes- 
sion of human history is but a single page in the heavenly records” (Sermons, Vol. I., 
Pp. 25-38). 


The Coming of Christ, then, is near or remote according to the 
standard by which time is measured. The time of his Coming is so 
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entirely unknown and uncertain, that for aught that any mortal 
knows to the contrary zt may occur at any moment. 

Nowhere in the New Testament is any definite period of time 
interposed between the believers of any generation and the visible 
bodily Return in glory of their absent Lord. 

The entire teachings of Christ and the Apostles were intended and 
calculated to produce in the hearts of Christians the hope and the 
expectation of the Return. They were exhorted to wait for the Son 
from heaven; to watch for the Coming of the Son of Man, to be 
ready for him at any moment. The time was so absolutely uncer- 
tain that none but wicked and slothful servants would say,—* My 
Lord delayeth his coming.” And this method of teaching did keep 
alive in the hearts of Apostolic Christians the eager expectation and 
the longing desire and hope for their Lord’s Return. 

Believers of this day are eighteen centuries nearer his Coming than 
were the men who lived in the first century. What is the attitude 
of the Church toward his Second Advent? Is there throughout the 
Church the eager hope, the longing desire for the Lord’s Return that 
characterized the Church of the first three Christian centuries? Do 
the ministers hold up, according to the proportion of faith, the 
Blessed Hope of the glorious Appearing of the great God and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ ? Is there on the part of believers a waiting watch- 
fulness for the Coming of the Son of Man? 

If the time is so uncertain that no mortal knows or can know the 
day or the hour of the Coming, where shall we find the practical fruits 
of such uncertainty ? The unbelieving world scornfully asks, “Where 
is the promise of his Coming?” and alas! many professed servants say, 
“ My Lord delayeth his coming—he will not return until the close 
of the Millennium,” and thus this most precious and glorious truth 
of the Word is emptied of its power, and the Church is defrauded of 
her comfort and strength in this Blessed Hope. 

Meanwhile, the progress of humanity, the advancement of learn- 
ing, the development of the race, the dawn of the Millennium, the 
future golden age, the triumph of the Gospel, the conquest of the 
world for Christ, even Death, the last enemy, are substituted for the 
Return of the Bridegroom himself in bodily visible glory. No won- 
dew that having lost sight of her absent Lord and the Promise of his 
return, the Church is now saying,—I am rich and have need of noth- 
ing; knowing not that she is wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked. 

The “practical uses of the uncertainty of the Return” are too 
numerous and important for full discussion in this article—any one, 
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with a concordance, may find them for himself in the New Testa- 
ment. If all discussions of the times and seasons, all arbitrary and 
unscriptural fixing of the exact order of the “last things” could 
cease, and the promise of the Return of Jesus be exalted to its 
proper Scriptural place of the Blessed Hope, the gain both to the 
believer and the Church would be incalculable. 

Surely the heart of every saint ought to thrill with unutterable joy 
at the thought of beholding the glorified form of the Son of Man; it 
is not yet manifest what we shall be; but when he shall be mani- 
fested, we shall be like him, for we shall see him even as he is; and 
every one that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure. 

The world once saw him in the shame and the agony of the cross— 
the world shall once again see him coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory. Surely, 1 come quickly, saith the Lord. 
Let our hearts and lips respond, Even so come, Lord Jesus. 


A. W. PITZER. 
Washington, D.C. 





II. 


THE RENASCENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Y general usage the new birth of learning and the arts which 
preceded the great reformations of religion and politics is 
called, by way of eminence, the renascence. There is no arrogance 
in this. Before the fall of Constantinople the whole western world 
was dead and corrupt. The splendid nuptials celebrated with such 
pomp and impressive ceremony in the old basilica of St. Peter’s on 
Christmas day, in the year 800, between the high contracting parties 
of Roman and Teuton, had failed in their fair promise. Charles the 
Great had checked for a time the tendencies of Latin Christianity 
toward doctrinal error and Roman imperialism. With the insight of 
statesmanship, he made clear the distinction between God and Cesar; 
with the ardor of a hero he impressed his will upon Europe in the 
organization of strong government ; with the devotion of a Christian 
he established the Church as the arbiter of all the questions which 
concern the soul and its Creator ; with the prudence of a reformer he 
gathered from distant lands the learned doctors and eager students 
of his day, few in numbers as they were, and sat himself, his court, 
and his clergy, humbly at their feet to learn the lessons of wisdom. 
If he had transmitted his vigor and prudence to his sons, three cen- 
turies would have been won to civilization, and the renascence of 
learning and education would date from Alcuin the English doctor 
and the schools of the Karling Empire. 

Like the dew on Gideon’s fleece when all around was dry, there 
was for a time a sign in England. Alfred the Great made his king- 
dom what Charles had wished the Empire to be. He strengthened 
and consolidated his government, restored internal order, and by pre- 
cept and example encouraged the dissemination of learning. In his 
ambition he began and mastered Latin after his thirty-sixth year, and 
what he gained for himself he distributed liberally, reorganizing the 
monasteries and establishing schools on every hand. For his own 
part, he made and distributed translations into the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
nacular of Boéthius’ Applied and Practical Philosophy, of Orosius’ 
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Histories, and Bede’s Narratives. He distinguished, too, between 
the necessities and luxuries of education. The latter he reserved for 
the nobility and clergy, demanding of himself and his people that 
every English boy should be required and enabled to read correctly 
the English tongue. Tosuch a name every successive age has paid 
new tributes of honor. Great, wise, and good are the attributes 
which history ascribes to him. But the same causes which had 
thwarted Charles thwarted him. The fine art of education does not 
thrive in such times of war and confusion as those which followed. 
Like the pools which the receding waters of swollen torrents leave 
on desert sands, minds like these, though isolated, invigorate and 
refresh for a time all things around: but yielding soon to the devas- 
tating forces of nature, the tradition and remnants of their work 
serve only to heighten the succeeding desolation. 

Thus far the attitude of the Christian world was one of devotion. 
The standard of life was holiness. The best man walked furthest from 
this world in heavenly communion with the Prince and power of the 
world to come. The contrast between the two was sharply drawn: a 
citizen of the one could not be a citizen of the other. The weakness 
of some good men might appear in dalliance with the trifles of this life. 
Those who were strong as well as good must renounce, not only its 
trifles and wickedness, not only what was neuter and indifferent, but, 
for the sake of example, much that was pure, that was honest, that 
was lovely. The gloomy monk retired to contemplation. With 
uplifted eyes he underwent the chastisement of his flesh, that morti- 
fication of the body might vivify the soul. His loftiest aspiration 
was to sacrifice all that could’bind him to earth—passion, emotion, 
affection, ambition. In such a life there was but one guide—the will 
of heaven; but one science—the science of God; but one doctrine— 
the doctrine of the Bible; but one precept—the precept of the 
Church. It was the task of learning to determine these, and for this 
purpose were founded the monastic schools which formed the whole 
character of education, or, rather, of instruction; for of education 
there was none. In these establishments theology was the universal 
science, to which every other study was secondary and subordinate. 

But the monachism of the West was not fanatical, torpid, and sul- 
len, like that of the Eastern Church. The mantle of imperial Rome 
meant more than its would-be inheritors knew. The universal mon- 
archy of the Church was an empire in which the value of the indi- 
vidual man was paramount. Unlike old Rome, it had to deal, not 
with an incomplete and groping philosophy, but with a perfect law 
of love. The common brotherhood of man was a creative doctrine, 
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and the hierarchy found that the Roman idea, when united to the 
teachings of Christ, meant work, enterprise, practice. Accordingly, 
the cloister schools developed a tendency which their founder, the 
great Benedict of Nursia, never foresaw. In his rule the Benedictine 
monasteries were to be placed far from cities and the abodes of other 
men. The outward turmoil and confusion which marked the appor- 
tionment and settlement of Europe into medieval conditions, made 
such institutions like cities of refuge. The pressure for admission 
became irresistible, and the schools intended only for the training of 
future monks overflowed with youth destined for far different pur- 
suits. The throng of boys so motley was soon brought under a sys- 
tem suited to their wants. To theology, Bible-reading, writing, and 
the singing of psalms, were added new departments fitted to the 
capacity of the monks and the needs of their scholars. The language 
of the Roman Church has ever been Latin; it became, therefore, not 
only a subject of study, but the ordinary vehicle of conversation. 
Latin antiquity and literature, arithmetic, geometry and surveying, 
geography, medicine, and some natural history, completed the round 
of work for secular students and future teachers. Amid such sur- 
roundings were developed high and pure characters. The pious rec- 
ords of their lives, the annals and chronicles of the monasteries, made 
the Benedictine monks the fathers of modern history. In the record 
of European civilization these great foundations occupy an important 
place, and became, in the words of an unknown writer, “ramparts 
against violence and wantonness; a refuge for the helpless and per- 
secuted; retreats of peace; outposts for the conversion of the people; 
model schools of Christian piety and virtue; the home of science; 
the archives of literature ; schools for the young; universities for the 
learned ; the chanceries of kings; seminaries of the prophets for the 
Church ; sanctuaries for agriculture and the trades ; conservatories of 
song and music; academies of architecture and the plastic arts.” 
These were the instruments which Charles and Alfred found ready 
to their hand; which they cherished and restored, revived and re- 
fitted. For they applied them temporarily to a new use—to the 
support and strengthening of the ideal of political unity and national 
administration which they both strove to realize. But these pro- 
phetic glimpses of the just relation between education and politics 
were not destined to pass into fruition. With the disappearance of 
the men to whom they were vouchsafed came a great political revul- 
sion. Before long the two great forces of society which characterize 
the Middle Ages took definite form. Feudalism defied the universal 
monarchy and threatened the universal Church. The Benedictine 
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abbeys yielded to its spell with scarcely a struggle. For atime they 
continued to teach their peculiar medley of Christian and Roman 
learning to the people; but the reward of chattels and lands which 
feudalism loaded upon them turned the abbots into temporal princes, 
introduced luxury among the brethren, and, in the twelfth century, 
destroyed their influence and changed their nature. 


Moreover, the 
spirit of the time was a new one. 


From unsuspected treasure-houses 
appeared new stores of learning, and the days of monkish supremacy 
were gone. Franciscans and Dominicans strove in vain to resuscitate 
the old instruction in the cities. Cathedral schools modelled on those 
of the cloisters had long existed in the towns, but their doom also 
* was pronounced in the same cause which overthrew the whole system. 

In the apogee of scholastic splendor the position of teacher in 
almost any grade—scholastic or dignified superintendent, rector or 
president, cantor or the leader of singing, even the minor place of cir- 
cator or usher—was held in high esteem. The nobility of birth vied 
with that of intellect for appointments, and the honorarium, after the 
custom of the day, was abundant. Sometimes it was the game ina 
tract of forest ; again a glebe of fertile land ; sometimes hay-meadows, 
or an agreeable residence, frequently all combined. Such comfort 
and ease were significant of the high respect in which teachers were 
held by society. But in the sequel there was a fine illustration of 
the reciprocal action of what we so often regard as the simple rela- 
tion of cause and effect. The character of the masters created the 
reputation of the schools, and determined the emoluments of their 
place. These in turn lowered the character of the masters, and 
wrought by their attractiveness in the eyes of place-hunters the final 
ruin of the schools. 

But the most potent factor in the decay of scholastic education 
was the character of the instruction. The system was based upon a 
dogma. The test of truth is doctrine as formulated by the Church. 
Knowledge must be tried. by a fixed rule of faith. Of course, such 
a philosophy is destructive to free thought and investigation in the 
exact ratio of its vitality. That it was vital in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries is sufficiently attested by the names of its ex- 
pounders—John Erigena, called the Scot; Anselm, of Canterbury, 
who uttered the formula, “I believe that I may understand”; and 
most noble of all, Thomas Aquinas, surnamed the universal and 
angelical doctor. With such a basis teaching looked to instruction, 
not education. The scheme of instruction was rigid and inelastic 
though imposing in its pretentious proportions. 


We read with some awe of the seven liberal arts—grammar, dia- 
30 
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lectic, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. In old 
Rome, the first three which conduce “ to eloquence,” were taught to 
every one who pretended to culture at the Trivia, where several 
roads met and scholars could conveniently assemble. From this 
fact came the name of Trivium, and, for the sake of analogy, the 
other four arts which conduce to wisdom—ad sapientiam—were called 
by the fathers the Quadrivium. The Trivium was the preparatory 
or training-school, the Quadrivium the higher or university course. 
But a closer investigation dispels the awe. The monkish methods 
were purely mechanical, the teacher reciting rules contained in dog- 
gerel rhymes; the pupil repeating or writing, the teacher lecturing ; 
the pupil memorizing, and, for variety, both engaging in disputations, 
of which the themes were quibbles about words and hair-splitting 
distinctions in meaning. Grammar was the substance of the Trivium, 
including a thorough mechanical training in the forms and vocabulary 
of Latin as known by the fathers and the Church, but excluding any 
inquiry into the spirit and life of the people who gave its genius to 
the language. Even a smattering of Greek or Hebrew threw an air 
of learned sanctity about its possessor. Dialectic, or philosophy, 
being without a real content, sank into formalism—a knowledge of 
the modes and figures of syllogisms after Augustine, or a superficial 
glance at Plato’s theory of nature as expounded in the “ Timzus.” 
Rhetoric was at first taught from Cicero and Quintilian, but its 
practice was in preaching only, and the meaning of the discipline 
was confined to sermonizing and homiletics. The case of the Quadri- 
vium was worse than that of the Trivium. Music was the foremost 
of the arts of wisdom—the singing of psalms without rhythm or 
time to the Gregorian chants, which our own days have once again 
made fashionable ; the intonation of a service-book ; the playing of 
an organ by performers known as beaters, because they struck the 
unwieldy keys with their fists. In singular alliance Sf the fine arts, 
music included architecture, painting, sculpture, and poetry. This 
is perhaps no more strange than the attempt of Iamblichus to estab- 
lish the sisterhood of arithmetic and geometry, because the former 
was the basis of music, the latter of spherics,—a convincing proof, 
as well, of the harmony of the spheres in a sense unknown to modern 
"thought. From one learn all. Arithmetic concerned itself with a 
few laws of numbers, somewhat, but more with their mystical mean- 
ing and symbolism. Geography was not different from geometry, 
and astronomy was the art of calculating the ecclesiastical calendar 
and the movable feasts of the Church. 

This statement is intended to be that of the average monk’s edu- 
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cational advantages. There were learned doctors who knew and 
taught far more. There were struggling ecclesiastics who never 
attained to this measure. But the young laity were carefully ex- 
cluded from all the precincts of even this poor learning. The limits 
were reading, writing, ciphering, a little grammar, and music. Any- 
thing more was not deemed advisable by the ecclesiastics. In gen- 
eral, the young scion of nobility took with him into the world noth- 
ing of clerkly knowledge but a slender skill in reading, a number of 
memorized verselets and songs, the rudiments of monkish religion 
and Christianity, and an immense reverence for the clergy and their 
chief. Athletic exercises were the luxury of princes, and the sciences 
of statesmanship were left to be acquired in the practical experience 
of courts and camps. Popular education was left to the good-will of 
presiding bishops, who were sometimes energetic and faithful, more 
often sluggish and careless. The feudal barons felt themselves secure 
only in the ignorance and weakness of their serfs. In short, secular 
education was non-existent ; even instruction was well-nigh extinct 
in every department except that of religion, and those peculiar rem- 
nants of Roman and Patristic learning which the course of time had 
in irony associated with the Church. 

Feudal society did not permit this state of things to endure with- 
out an energetic protest in its own behalf. In emulation of the 
monk, the knight had his own seven accomplishments—to ride, to 
swim, to shoot with the bow, to box, to hawk, to play chess, and to 
make verses. For the world, the great uncloistered, rude, boisterous, 
active world of the Middle Ages, was at work. Without a coherence, 
a state, or a philosophy suited to the conduct of life, its energy de- 
veloped in crude and uncertain enterprises. But the great deed of 
medieval times—the Crusades—had established tendencies hostile to 
monkish learning. These set aside forever Latin as the language of 
action and sentiment, introduced the new vernacular tongues into 
life and literature, and fixed a standard of loyalty to principle, honor 
in action, gentleness in behavior, generosity in social life, which was 
foreign to the schools and destructive of their influence. Monkish 
learning ignored woman, or, at best, degraded her to the estate of an 
upper servant. The best a nunnery could afford was, beside the 
usual instruction in the stories of the Bible and saintly legends, the 
art of weaving and spinning, adding, if she were noble, instruction in 
reading and writing. The latter accomplishment often sent her lover 
to his clerk for the contents of amatory epistles which he himself 
could not read. Chivalry made woman the cynosure of life. She 
was the theme of poetry and song, the mother of heroes, the comrade 
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and helpmate of man. The monk saw in woman nothing but tempta- 
tion to worldliness and sin; the knight saw in her the fountain of 
honor and virtue. “ While still a little child,” says Ulrich von Lich- 
tenstein, “I ofttimes heard the wise men say that none could be 
worthy but he who, without hesitancy, was at the service of good 
women ; that no one was so light-hearted and gay as he who loved a 
lady as his own body. I was still a child, and rode my cock-horse in 
childish carelessness, but yet I thought to serve a lady with body 
and estate, with blood and life. In such a mind I reached my twelfth 
year. For five years thereupon did I serve a fair mistress, after 
which I was bound to a master rich in all high virtues—the Mar- 
grave Henry of Austria. He served the fair sex with thorough 
loyalty, spoke well of them, as a knight should do, and said to me, 
‘Who worthily would live must give himself in entire surrender to 
his mistress.” He taught me much of his sweet virtue; he taught 
me to speak of woman, and to invent sweet words in my epistles.” 

The contrasts of life were strong, especially between the training 
of the cloister and that of the hearth. While the monk tortured 
his frame in fasting and penance, the knight cherished his body, and 
trained it to strength and grace. The cloistered abbot guided his 
spiritual flock to the grave strains of psalmody and the halting num- 
bers of mnemonic doggerel; the temporal prince danced to the soft 
music of the guitar, and listened to the amatory strains of the trou- 
badour. The cell resounded to the mutterings of a degenerate and 
mutilated Latin, the hall re-echoed the murmuring of the mellifluous 
Provengal and the smooth Italian. The discipline of the monas- 
tery banished woman from its purlieus and thought with horror of 
female blandishments; the education of the knightly boy displayed 
her as wife and mother, the ideal of loveliness, the hope of the world. 
Forest walks and solitary meditation were the recreation of the nov- 
ice; the training of horses, the tourney and the camp were the 
reward of the faithful squire. Both were practical in their aim; one 
looking to holiness, the other to honor. Both were careless of the 
symmetrical culture of the mind. Along with politics and true 
religion education was exiled from the thought of the age. 

Upon a world thus darkened burst the glorious sunrise of the Ref- 
‘ormation, but not without a protracted and troubled dawn. It is 
interesting and instructive to mark the process by which the great 
transition into modern times was accomplished. First came the age 
of great discoveries. Desire for gain may be a sordid motive, but it 
developed enterprise, replaced timidity by courage, and enlarged the 
store of facts about the world which had been given to man for an 
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inheritance. The cities of Europe rose to renown as the entrepdts 
of trade, and gave shelter to the arts among their liberty-loving citi- 
zens. Then followed the revival of letters and learning. To the 
eastward the Greeks, flying from the fall of Constantinople and the 
Byzantine Empire, landed on every friendly shore, bringing with 
them their books and their culture. Medizval romanticism was sup- 
planted by classic antiquity. The fantastic, superstitious credulity 
which had overwhelmed the European intellect gave way to digni- 
fied reality and to a comprehension of true beauty, as they lived in 
the calm restraint of ancient thought. To the west the erudition 
of the Arabs supplemented Christian lore, and the philosophy of 
Bagdad came to restore the languid science of Spain. These two 
stages were quickly followed by a third—the regeneration of the 
fine arts in the glorious fifteenth century. Its cause was also the 
adoption of antique standards—a return to the spirit and models of the 
Greeks. The activity and strength of the human mind in its changed 
environment was incredible. We compare the age with those of 
Pericles and Augustus. In the last of the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries, shines a galaxy of great names 
which stirs our hearts within us. Ariosto and Machiavelli, Rabelais 
and Montaigne, Paré and Erasmus, Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
Copernicus and Luther—the roll-call is scarcely begun. 

Such a triad of social forces, commerce, learning, and the fine arts, 
is impressive and dazzling. But there were three important elements 
in life which were still in darkest eclipse—religion, education, and 
politics. Mention has already been made of the reciprocal and com- 
plex nature of the common notion of cause and effect. As a meta- 
physical abstraction its essence is not understood, but the chain of 
causation in history is even more puzzling. The interaction of forces 
in society is the problem of sociology, but judged by the highest 
standards of logic and divested of accidental and unimportant fea- 
tures, the order of occurrence in time seems to be the one just given. 
If the logical sequence were the same, solid ground would be gained 
to support the theory that ideas must find their expression in ade- 
quate institutions ; that there is an interlocking of belief and morals, 
of science and culture, of opinion and the State, which make them 
inseparable. 

It is a curious fact in the history of civilization that society never 
kindles itself into energy and new activity. The cause has always 
been external—the match laid and fired from without. The Greeks 
were instructed by the learning of Babylon and Egypt, and stimula- 
ted into the formation of an individuality by the antagonism of Per- 
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sia. Roman civilization was but an attempt to assimilate the letters 
and the art of Greece until Christianity endowed it with vital creeds 
and morality. Again, the Teuton compelled the Roman into new 
political courses and voluntarily assumed the bondage of the Ro- 
man’s faithand manners. A great and wise man has defined the life of 
the material world as the mutual interchange of relations. The def. 
inition is equally true in the spiritual world. And when once again 
the mind of Europe was touched by the fire of new knowledge, so 
long stored in the languid empire of Byzantium and the lap of Ara- 
bic orientalism, the flames of reform were kindled. But fire does not 
burn without fuel, and the material which the monkish and knightly 
training afforded would have been consumed like the crackling of 
thorns under the pot. The reforms of religion, of education and of 
politics found their refuge and their sustenance among the people. © 
While chivalry was making its strong, but misdirected, protest 
against monastic learning, the people, especially the inhabitants of 
the towns, had created two classes of schools essentially their own, 
though not entirely free from clerical influence ; merchant or commer- 
cial schools and faculty schools or universities. 

The former had their origin in the wants of reviving trade. Arti- 
sans and tradesmen had early formed the well-known guilds as a 
means of protection against every encroachment on their rights. 
Out of them grew the definition of social ranks which obtained for 
centuries—apprentice, workman, master, city councillor, and burgo- 
master or mayor. Trade and commerce made a new demand for the 
rare accomplishments of reading, writing, ciphering, and book-keep- 
ing. Accordingly, by a concession from the ecclesiastical board of 
instruction, generally represented by the individual scholasticus in 
each town, schools were established under the direct supervision of 
the civic authorities. Their organization was modelled on that of 
the trades-guilds. A master was put in control, the higher students 
were set to assist him as workmen, and the scholars were reckoned 
as apprentices and tiros or beginners. This singular conception 
stamped these schools with a peculiar character. The master was 
hired from year to year at a wage less than that of a skilled crafts- 
man. The only men to be had on such terms were adventurers, ex- 
pelled monks, degraded priests, and dissipated students. This Bo- 
hemian class was essentially unstable. They wandered from city to 
-city in search of employment, leading a precarious, tramp-like exist> 
ence. The scholars followed them and their example, and gave rise 
to the curious phenomenon of the beggar-students. Imitating the 
familiar relation of knight and squire, an older and a younger boy 
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formed a partnership, in which the latter was bound in honor and 
service to sustain the former. Begging when possible and stealing 
in the last resort, performing the most menial ‘services, the little 
urchins enjoyed in return the protection and advice of the older boys; 
and pairs of young adventurers, thus constituted, were soon found 
on every highway, wandering from one famous school to another 
wherever scanty subsistence could be had, and acquiring the stern 
education of experience in a cold, unsympathetic world. 

The most graphic picture of such a life is given in the autobiogra- 
phy of a certain Thomas Platter who died in the eighty-third year of 
his age at Basel in the year of grace 1582. Born in Switzerland and 
destined to the priesthood, because he had first seen the light when 
the bell was ringing for mass, he set out with others of the same class 
at the mature age of ten for the schools of Germany. On the jour- 
ney they begged, and such as could sing repaid the alms with music. 
When occasion offered they stoned a vagrant goose to death and 
made a feast. Such freebooting brought them sometimes in contact 
with the law, and then they were handed over for a time to the 
school authorities of the place for punishment. Arrived at last in 
Halle the young Thomas and his cousin Paul, some years his senior, 
tested for a time the merits of St. Ulrich’s school, but, growing dis- 
satisfied, marched successively to Dresden and Breslau, back again 
to Dresden, Munich, and Ulm. His sufferings were at times intense 
—cold, hunger, sickness, and rags were persistent foes. Charity was 
unreliable, the masters and schools were wretched, and the hospitals 
swarmed with vermin. At last, after six years’ pilgrimage, he set up 
as a fag-master himself, and started with a small fag—one Anthony 
Venetz—for Schlettstadt, in search of a famous master, John Sapidus. 
“On reaching,” he naively writes, “the refuge of a certain mill near 
the town, I was taken very sick and thought to choke—having eaten 
so many unripe nuts which were falling in great abundance from the 
trees. Tony set up to weep at his sad lot if he should lose his friend. 
What would become of him he knew not—and all the while he had 
concealed in his coat ten crowns, but I not a farthing. Sapidus be- 
sought an old married pair—the husband stone blind—to give us a 
home. ‘Whence are ye?’ said the man. ‘From Switzerland, the 
canton Wallis.’ ‘Ha! The people there are wretches and drive out 
their bishops,’ was the rejoinder. ‘If ye study well and diligently ye 
shall pay me nought; if not, I'll take the coats off your bodies.’ 
When I entered the school in my eighteenth year I knew nothing— 
could not even read my Donatus. But I sat me down among the 
little ones like a clucking hen among her chicks.” In a year he 
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knew his Donatus by heart, and, like the spirit of unrest, set out 
once more—this time for Zurich—to study farther with Pater Myco- 
nius. “ He went oft about with me so fiercely, that my very shirt was 
wet for fear; but he never struck me but once~—on the cheek with 
the back of his hand. After such treatment, however, he often took 
me home and gave me food that I might tell my adventures in Ger- 
many. As janitor of the school, I often lacked for wood to heat the 
room with. To get it I marked the houses where faggots were stored 
before the door, and at midnight laid in a supply. One day there was 
none. Zwingli was to preach, and as I heard the bell, I bethought 
me how many images were in the church. No sooner thought than 
done. The cathedral reached, I caught up a John from the nearest 
altar, ran swiftly to the school, and said, ‘Down, my boy, you’re in 
for the stove.’ As he began to burn, he made such a crackling—it 
was the oil-paint—I thought: ‘ Steady, now, if you move I’ll slam the 
door on you; the deuce is in it if you get out.’” 

It was in the same age which saw the climax of monasticism and 
chivalry ; that saw the introduction of Greek and Saracen learning into 
Europe; that saw the rise and development of cities and civic insti- 
tutions—the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
centuries—it was in this age as well that the other great class of 
schools, the universities, became an educational force. The first uni- 
versities were those of Italy. Without ecclesiastical or political favor, 
eminent men of science drew together for mutual protection and com- 
fort. Eager students thronged to their instruction, and in a few years 
professors and students gave renown to hitherto unimportant towns 
—to Bologna for its faculty of law, to Salerno for that of medicine. 
These were the first great secular schools of the world. On the other 
hand, the same impulse in France and England resulted in an eman- 
cipation of the monkish methods from ecclesiastical influence; but the 
form was retained, and with it much of the cloister spirit. In the end 
both undertakings united on a common plan. The distinction 
between the sciences—theology, law, medicine, and the arts— 
grammar, dialectic, mathematic, and whatever pertains to general 
culture, was clearly drawn as never before. Some universities had 
all the faculties, others but the faculty of law, or of law and medi- 
cine. In general the influence of the Church was strong enough to 
keep theology in a sense the focus of learning. The popes were not 
slow to scent the growing power of these new institutions, and to 
give their favor by grants of peculiar privilege; while temporal 
princes vied with each other in their encouragement—even constitut- 
ing special courts for the easy government of the turbulent youth 
which thronged their halls. 
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It will be observed that the name university in no sense rests on 
any pretence to universality of learning, or on any attempt to cover 
the field of human knowledge. The term, studium universale, had 
the specific meaning of the discipline represented by the seven lib- 
eral arts. The universality of these great schools consisted in the 
character of their students, who were drawn from every land and or- 
ganized into bands which took their name from the native land of 
their members. It was in the common pursuits of Bohemians, Aus- 
trians, Suabians, Italians, Normans, English, and whatever the varied 
nationality might be, that the glorious name of university was formed. 
It was not till later times that the assertion of freedom, dignity, and 
strength in the faculties, that the common interest of humanity and 
the crystallizing order of the sciences overcame the natural and po- 
litical division of nations, brought into prominence the subjects of 
lecture and disputation, and established as first in importance the 
Universitas Litterarum. 

Both city schools and the universities were overshadowed by scho- 
lastic influences, and the latter, still further darkened by the preva- 
lence of so-called chivalric influences—quarrels, duels, and immorality. 
But yet they were free. Whatever allegiance they paid to monastic 
learning was voluntary. Their teachers and students were bound by 
no vows, chained to no order, enslaved by no hierarchy. Their very 
faults—vagrancy, license, lawlessness—were outward signs of internal 
fire. When the time of complete emancipation came, they were the 
seed-plots, ready plowed and harrowed, for liberty in thought and 
promptness in action. It might be supposed that a process thus aus- 
piciously begun at the revival of letters would have been carried on 
to completion without a further impulse. Who can tell what might 
have been? Petrarch, Boccaccio, Politian, Erasmus, Colet, and More, 
—such a dawn gave great promise for the meridian of the new learning. 
The world could not wait for its gracious and stately rise. Cor- 
ruption in the Church, absolutism in politics, formalism in thought— 
however the foul serpent of depravity took form, it had the human 
mind almost within its coils. While one, a licentiate in theology, 
taught in the schools of Tiibingen that if the Scriptures were de- 
stroyed their moral teachings could be restored from the ethics of 
Aristotle, the good Brothers of Deventer were spreading the knowl- 
edge of those very Scriptures in the hope of stemming the Reforma- 
tion; and, by way of caricature, the mixture of antiquity with faith 
led minds trained in monkish dialectic to speculate on the size of 
Diogenes’ tub, to expound in the chancel texts taken from Aristotle, 
Plato, and Seneca, or to prove the sacred mysteries of our holy relig- 
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ion by analogies from the foul stories of heathen mythology. Classic 
antiquity, gunpowder and the printing-press, the mariner’s compass, 
and the great discoveries failed to develop the germ of true educa- 
tion. ‘“ The school in the Church, the Church in the school, were 
fallen and corrupt,” says the sad historian. ‘“ Both could only be born 
again together, and this new birth was to be conceived in the lifting 
of the people. Luther began it in and with his Reformation, with 
his Bible translation, which, in union with the Lutheran catechism, 
became the text-book of the common school—the common school 
based on the Bible and on the apostolic consciousness that the task 
of Christian training was the same for both sexes, for all classes, and 
for all times.” 

It will be remarked that five factors have thus far exercised a con- 
servative influence in education—the political needs of Charles the 
Great and Alfred the Great, the introduction of Greek letters, the 
secular literature of chivalry written in the vernacular, the establish- 
ment of schools by the cities, and the spontaneous rise of universities. 
The Reformation simply focussed them all. Its central doctrine was 
justification by faith. As Luther wrote to Melanchthon at the Diet 
of Augsburg: “ Take care that you give not up justification by faith ; 
that is the heel of the seed of the woman to crush the serpent’s 
head.” ~ As a theological doctrine its significance is known to all; as 
a philosophic principle its bearings have been less thoroughly under- 
stood. On both sides it found its fullest exposition in the clear logic 
of Calvin. It is the short and energetic expression of the liberty of 
conscience, of the worthiness of the individual, of the natural rights 
of man. The results of such a principle in politics are manifest. 
Wherever constitutional government and free institutions have been 
evolved, the cause is to be found in the practical.application of it to 
the condition of affairs—Switzerland, the Netherlands, Puritan Eng- 
land, Presbyterian Scotland. It was understood also in the home of 
the Reformation. “The true holy orders,” said Luther, “are the 
Church, with the distinction between the teachers and hearers; the 
State, as the unity of subjects and rulers; the family or household, 
which comprises husband and wife, parents and children, masters and 
servants,—in all, there is a holy rule; in all, divine control contends 
with the devil; all have their sanction of God and in divine institu- 
tions; all have their end inthe advancement of God’s kingdom among 
men. Every moral occupation is a divine call, every lawful labor is 
worship.” But while conservative and distracted Germany never 
developed the political side of it, Luther gave it a vitality for the 
education of his native land, which made the school-house the com- 
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plement of the Church. It is the self-same force which renovated 
education in every aspect and in all its powers. The Reformation 
developed the great state system of Europe, emancipated letters and 
learning from the bondage of a dead language, consecrated classical 
knowledge to the translation of the Scriptures, carried the school to 
the cottage, developed the scheme of liberal culture, and, planting 
itself firmly on the universities,—the great strongholds of freedom and 
knowledge,—found in them an ever firmer and stronger support. 

The common school is the child of the Reformation. Justification 
by merit, that is by perfect obedience, is impossible. Justification 
then is only possible gratuitously, that is by faith, by the acceptance 
of an offer. Such an acceptance implies knowledge first and then an 
act. Salvation is, therefore, a transaction between every human 
being and his Maker. There can be no intercession but a divine 
intercession. Every man is, therefgre, his own priest, and must, in 
his own person, accept an offer which he understands. It has been 
said that Romanism builds churches and Protestantism school- 
houses. The reason is evident. Whatever else is needful,—first of 
all, the people must have the Bible in a language they can under- 
stand, and having it, must read it and know it. With the translated 
Bible and catechism as a basis, the common school started into life. 
To reading was added writing and simple accounts, and these a little 
later were supplemented by a compendium of every-day knowledge, 
and the common school was complete. Its natural affiliation was the 
parish, its acknowledged guardian the pastor. 

But it was not to Luther—in spite of his intellectual courage, his 
clear moral insight, his splendid appreciation of principles, and his 
fearless application of them—it was not to him, the great reformer, 
that was vouchsafed the splendid title Preceptor Germania. It was 
to his friend Philip Melanchthon, the man of thought and learning, 
the scholar, that the higher education owed its new creation. He 
had early been brought under the influence of the humanistic move- 
ment which produced Reuchlin, More, and Erasmus. His mind was 
saturated with the literature of the ancients, refined by the training 
of the new humanism, inspirited by the contest against medizvalism 
which brought forth the Greek and Roman authors from the mouldy 
shelves of cloisters, and sent them from the presses of Aldus and the 
Elzevirs into the secular world. The son of a worthy armorer, he 
translated the honorable Saxon name of Schwarzerde (black earth), 
which he inherited, into the more mellifluous Greek Melanchthon, 
In so doing he fell in with the somewhat pedantic fashion of the day. 
But the man must not be judged in that act by our standards. 
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Names were less fixed and valued then than now. The touch of 
the dead hand, as the influence of the Greeks in their re-entry as a 
social force has been called, had, like the virtue which went out of 
Elisha’s bones, startled the young man into a dazzling and brilliant 
life—a life of emotional longing which our sober and somewhat 
cynical minds can scarcely appreciate. If he owed his early thought 
and its impulses to the gentle pedants of the new learning, his destiny 
was to overthrow their plans, and under the spur of Luther’s im- 
petuous nature, to realize in a few years what they looked forward to 
as the work of an age. From his professor’s chair at Wittenberg he 
dispensed to eager hearers the treasures of his enormous learning. 
Whether as theologian, philosopher, or philologian, his presence and 
delivery fascinated all who came under their spel]. His activity as an 
author was scarcely less important. To his great body of systematic 
divinity and the Augsburg Confession he added grammars of the 
Latin and Greek languages, treatises on psychology, logic, and 
rhetoric. The circle of his learning was complete, and so thorough 
was his own comprehension, that in the body of those who hung 
upon his lips was provided a company of devoted and capable teachers 
for the secondary and higher schools which perpetuated a tradition 
of sound and extensive scholarship that will live while Protestantism 
is true to its historic past. 

The principle of education which Melanchthon wrought out and 
exemplified for a few years in his own schola privata, has been the 
basis of every great school-system since his day, whether Protestant, 
Jesuit, or humanitarian. It was—that there can be no true knowl- 
edge or culture except in a systematic training of the mind for its 
own sake and without reference to any practical or specific instruc- 
tion. “I will not be called,” said he, “doctor of theology, but, 
rather, doctor of the liberal arts. The most holy, the most useful, 
the happiest life is to form the judgment of youth, to spur their 
nature onto manhood and to glory.” The first step of the Reforma- 
tion was to open to the world in the common school the sealed book 
of divine revelation as to the plan of salvation in the Bible. The 
next step was to open the book of God’s purpose, as revealed in the 
history of man. For this end were established the secondary schools ; 
and the chosen instrument was the study of ancient history, institu- 
tions and languages as transmitted in the Greek and Roman classics. 
The youth of the world was held up once more to invigorate and 
strengthen; its lessons of moderation, self-knowledge, proportion, 
and ideality, were carefully inculcated. The third step was to ex- 
plore the revelation of nature. The investigation of the plan of the 
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Creator, as revealed in his world and in his universe; the history of 
matter and the search for the hidden secrets of the globe—in short, 
the natural sciences were made a part of the general plan. What 
Melanchthon began Sturm completed. The whole system of second- 
ary instruction, as laid down and expounded by the latter, was a 
marvel of completeness, and left but little for the next four centuries 
to do except to amplify it and reduce it to practice. 

The Reformation owed much to the universities, but it paid its 
debt an hundred-fold. Endowed with a tendency to academic free- 
dom, the Reformation stamped upon them that character beyond re- 
call. In their original quarrel with scholasticism, they had been 
scantily furnished with offensive weapons; the Reformation armed 
them with the whole panoply of philology, oriental and classical, and 
girt them about with inquiry into mathematics and the natural 
sciences. ‘“ Luther, the querulous monk,” says Wuttke, “ would have 
been hurled, at the first word of contradiction, into the same abbey- 
vaults where, peradventure, many another had pined away. No one 
dared lay hands upon a teacher entrenched behind hundreds of fiery 
pupils. Luther the preacher would have reached the ears and con- 
victions of his parish, or his town, or at the utmost of his petty State. 
Luther the professor was heard through his students in every nook 
of Germany.” In return, his great allies received from the Reforma- 
tion the scope and catholicity which have been the breath of life to 
their thrifty and growing organism. 

Education is both a science and an art. The science of education 
has made little progress since the Reformation. Of theories there 
have been no lack, and some have been influential to a high degree. 
Rousseau’s famous treatise, which he called by the name of an ideal 
child, “‘ Emile,” was a call to an artificial age to return to nature. 
The response was very general, and the physical power of the French 
revolution was put forth by a generation that had been largely 
trained under the guidance of that famous book. Daniel Defoe’s 
“ Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe” was the ex- 
pression in the field of education of the realism of Locke and 
Shaftesbury, a microcosm setting forth the development of an ideal 
man under ideal conditions, according to the dictates of practical com- 
mon sense. Rousseau proposed the reading of “ Robinson Crusoe” 
as the touchstone by which he would test the education of his 
“Emile.” ‘As long as its reading gives pleasure, I know that his 
taste is natural and simple.’ But the English universities were un- 
touched by the influence of the book, and its meaning was a secret 
to its greatest admirers. Pestalozzi and Frébel made an energetic 
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protest against the two tendencies in education which were developed 
after the Reformation ; against the purely natural, realistic tendency 
of Locke, Defoe, and Rousseau on one side, and on the other against 
the theological, pietistic tendencies of many Protestants and of the 
Jansenists among Roman Catholics. Their plan regards the neglect- 
ed people with sorrow ; conceives a culture purely scientific, divorced 
from theology and philosophy, which shall be the common property 
of all. With poetic fervor they regard time as a universal now, man 
as the microcosm in which God is revealed by his image. On the 
basis of human nature and the world about us, we are to learn, first, 
the Christian doctrine of the divine in the earthly, and next the 
means by which the demands of the multiplex, practical life of man 
are to be satisfied. The whole scheme scarcely advanced beyond its 
nonage. Within limits the kindergarten system has wrought benefi- 
cently, but any attempt to develop the principle for secondary and 
higher education has been set aside by the world as visionary. 

But the art of education has made since the Reformation even less 
progress than the science. It is true that a great school is no longer 
the pandemonium which Aubrey said the public schools of England 
were in the seventeenth century. At that time it was still the custom 
for scholars from different schools to meet on the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day “ for disputation and to try their proficiency in learn- 
ing.” Their education was slender, because most of them, like Sir 
Richard Sackville, had been trained, as he said to Roger Ascham, by 
silly schoolmasters who “drove them so by fear of beating from all 
love of learning.” Even early in the eighteenth century “ there were 
sent,” says a letter-writer of the time, “from capital (public) schools 
to the universities youths of good abilities and not by any means 
wanting in grammar and classical learning, yet .as little versed in 
common figures as to be obliged to have recourse to a master of a 
day-school in the town for instruction in the four fundamental rules 
of arithmetic.”” The leaven of Sturm’s plan, however, was at work, 
and when his friend, Roger Ascham, the famous tutor of Queen 
Elizabeth, had been asked to explain his method, he produced in the 
“ Scholemaster”’ a treatise on the art of teaching, which has never yet 
been surpassed. “If ever the nature of man,” says that rare work, 
“begiven at any time more than another to receive goodness, it is 
before that experience of evil have taken root in him. The pure, 
clean wit of a sweet young babe is like the newest wax, most able to 
receive the best and fairest printing. To love or to hate, to like 
or contemn, to ply this way or that way to good or to bad, ye shall 
have as ye use acchild in his youth.” “Beata child if he dance not 
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well, and cherish him if he learn not well, ye shall have him unwilling 
to dance and glad to go to his book. Knock him always when he 
draweth his shaft ill, and favor him again though he fault at his book, 
ye shall have him very loth to be in the field and very willing to go 
to school.” Shrewder and kindlier observations have never been 
made. Almost the only improvement in the teacher’s art has been 
in one of two directions. We have learned to judiciously inter- 
mingle things with thoughts, and, thanks to the Roman Catholic 
teachers in France, we have ceased to teach each pupil by himself, 
and learned to recognize the spur and stimulus of class instruction. 

Prince Schwarzenberg, the distinguished statesman and shrewd 
politician, who, as Minister of the Emperor Francis, presided over 
the remodelling of the Austro-Hungarian empire in the early part of 
this century, was accustomed to say, “I can learn nothing from his- 
tory.” There are many who like him can learn nothing from history, 
but for a different reason. Ignorance and incapacity were not char- 
acteristic of the great diplomat. He could learn nothing from his- 
tory because in the advance of society the same conditions do not 
exactly recur that have once existed. His apothegm was a protest 
against the line of thought so common in older countries, which 
makes the past predominate over the present and future. The priv- 
ileged classes of Europe, in terror at the demands of the Third Es- 
tate, despairingly call upon history to bolster their falling fortunes. 
The danger of new countries is in exactly the opposite extreme. 
They can learn nothing from history because of the predominance 
their hopes give to the future over the present and the past. Either 
error is disastrous. The continuity of society and its political organ- 
ization, of politics—past, present, and future—is a new doctrine, but 
it has been established beyond a peradventure. The stream of civ- 
ilization flows on in an unbroken current, and its sources determine 
its character. One state of society succeeds another, but always with 
mutual interdependence. The circumstances of one age are not those 
of another, but there is in each a relation between morals, religion, 
institutions, occupations, wealth, and education, which, though not 
yet determined, is a fair question of investigation. The answer will 
form the most important and constant factor in all study of history 
as a science. 

The retrospect over the history of education shows the most 
marked fluctuations—periods of ebb and flow, of growth and decay. 
A discriminating mind will separate education from instruction and 
learning. The practical information of the mind for professional or 
literary labor, or learning for the exquisite enjoyment of knowledge, 
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—that is one thing. The general culture of the mind which renders 
it, aside from any specialty toward which it may incline, a ready in- 
strument for the general conduct of life, for the mutual interchange 
of relations between man and man, is quite another thing. In this, 
its proper sense, education has been shown to have a close affinity— 
a consanguinity with religion and with politics. The great restora- 
tions of education under Charles the Great and Alfred the Great were 
in the interests of political growth; the renaissance of education was 
the direct outcome of religious growth. Protestantism was the par- 
ent of true education. That was its first-born. In the fulness of time 
came the political result directly traceable to the same cause: the 
free institutions of Protestant peoples—constitutional and representa- 
tive government. 

It is too much the fashion to dwell on the separatist character of 
reformed Christianity, to speak of the baneful influence of sectarian- 
ism, to think of the Protestant churches as rent and torn by interne- 
cine feuds and irreconcilable differences. The truth is, that from a 
high vantage-ground Protestant Christianity is in all essentials a unit. 
If we are to designate the great divisions of the visible Church by na- 
tional titles, there is just as truly a Teutonic Church as there is 
a Roman or a Greek Church. The three great progressive peoples 
of modern times—Germans, Britons, and Americans—all belong to 
the first. The Germans and the English avow it and express it in 
their institutions. Thus far the Americans—some of them, at least 
—hbelieve it, but do not avow it. The movement of the times in 
America will before long compel some confession of faith either in 
form or in substance. We have on our hands two questions that call 
for immediate solution—the illiteracy of the negroes in the South, 
and the encroachments of a foreign populace all over the country. 
The former threaten us by ignorance and indifference—the latter, 
whether as devout Romanists or as scoffing infidels, are a stronger 
menace by reason of their determined principles and active opposi- 
tion. The panacea which is constantly and everywhere proposed for 
both ills is education. 

But what kind of education? We have fallen into a very vague 
use of that term—whether we will or not we must define it. We 
are all agreed that the State shall pay for it, that it shall be free, 
that it shall be sufficient to make good citizens, that it shall be 
offered to all, and many declare that those who will not must be made 
to drink at the Pierian spring. Political power has been granted to 
all—its possessors must be trained to use it. The education of our 
past was a Protestant education, as our political institutions were 
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in the main Protestant institutions. Now, it is not at all likely 
that we can change one and not the other. Little by little we have 
stripped our educational system of all its religious attendants. We 
may have remembered that the common school was founded on the 
Bible, but we have yielded to the clamor of what foreigners and 
ignorant people conceive to be the American idea, and hope, perhaps, 
that things will go on as they have done, at least for a time, with- 
out any offensive reminder of the source from which they sprang. 
Native Americans, who pride themselves on that lack of reverence 
which is the characteristic of democracies, are foremost in strip- 
ping our secondary and higher schools of the essentials which the 
Reformation recognized. Forgetting that language, history, morals 
are the most practical of all studies, that in Greek and Latin the 
youth of the world is reproduced to guide and console its manhood, 
we are to have colleges with neither, universities to instruct but not 
to educate. In short, we bid fair to substitute for the hard-earned 
gains of four centuries, the spurious coin of ill-considered theories. 
The Roman Catholics are sincere in their wish to lead us back to 
medizvalism. The socialists and infidels are sincere in their at- 
tempt to hurry us into disorganization. What can be said of our 
own position? Are we sincere in our ignorance or weak in our com- 
pliance ? 

Miss Cobbe, in a recent discussion of what is to be the effect on 
society of the destruction of religious beliefs, says: “‘ As regards those 
who are not devout, after noting the orderly and estimable conduct 
of many of them, the observer might not unfairly surmise that they 
would continue to act just as they do at present, were religion 
universally exploded. We must, however, see the behavior of a 
whole nation of atheists. Our contemporaries are no more fair 
samples of the outcome of Atheism than a few English youths who 
lived for a few years in Central Africa would be samples of negroes. 
It would take several thousand years to make a full-blooded atheist 
out of the scion of forty generations of Christians.”” The analogy in 
education is evident. Protestant schools and reformed education 
will go on for a time, even though their origin and quality is 
disavowed; but it will not take several millennia nor even several 
decennia to change them, and stamp them with irreligion. The last 
plenary council at Baltimore, foreseeing this, decided to cling to the 
plan of parish-schools, and to organize for getting a share of the 
school taxes. De Tocqueville prophesied that the United States 
would tend to the two extremes of superstition and infidelity. Is his 
vision to be realized? 

31 
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There still exists in foreign lands an infamous form of the duel, in 
which the contestants draw lots, and he upon whom the lot falls 
takes his own life. They call it the American duel, as if suicide were 
an American conception. The misnomer is no doubt due to igno- 
rance and misapprehension, in part perhaps to a contempt for our 
supposed barbarism. It is to foreigners likewise that we owe a far 
more important misapprehension of the American idea in religion, 
education, and politics. The cry of America for Americans is of 
course absurd and misleading; but the American ideas of religious 
liberty without persecution or intolerance, of political freedom with- 
out despotism or anarchy, of conservative education without com- 
pulsion in any department, must be interpreted in the light of our 
history, and not degraded in good-natured but weak compliance to 
the low levels on which ignorance, atheism, and vainglorious specu- 
lation whether in ourselves or others would place them. 


Wms. M. STOANE, 
Princeton, N. F. 





IV. 
SCIENCE AND PRAYER. 


HRISTIANITY and prayer must stand or fall together. It is 
impossible to maintain the veracity and honor of the Founder 

of Christianity and deny the utility and efficacy of prayer, because 
Jesus said, “All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive.” Hence we are bound to regard answers to prayer 
a certainty or to treat this statement as utterly worthless. But before 
accepting either alternative we should settle precisely the sense in 
which the words are to be understood. There are certain limitations 
and conditions imposed by Science and Scripture, quite compatible 
with our Saviour’s doctrine, that are to be taken into account. The 
teachings of both make it abundantly evident that prayer is not de- 
signed to confer upon us the right of exercising a sort of arbitrary 
omnipotence, to render us independent of our environment, or to re- 
lieve us of the use of means and ordinary precautions and activity. 
Prayer may not be made an easy excuse for pusillanimity. In cir- 
cumstances most appalling God said to Moses, “ Wherefore criest 
thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.” It was atime for action rather than prayer, or when prayer 
should take the form of daring aspiration accompanied by courageous 
deeds. God and man were to act together. Military heroism was 
not to be severed from the miracle of omnipotence which was about to 
cleave a way through.the Red Sea and bring the army across on dry 
ground. So it isin every case. Common sense tells us that we are 
not to shirk duty by leaning upon God unnecessarily and asking him 
to do for us what we can very well do for ourselves. He gives us 
faculties and opportunities, for the development and use of which we 
are responsible. We are able to till the fields, sow the seed, and 
gather in the harvest, while God alone can send sunshine and showers 
to cause growth and to bring our labors to a successful issue ; but if 
we refuse or neglect to do our part no amount of prayer can fill our 
barns with abundance. Terror-stricken communities threatened by 
epidemic disease may pray for safety and deliverance, but they should 
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do more—they should work for it, and should ask that their eyes 
might be opened to see what their imperative duty is in the premises. 
They should look to God and look also to the sanitary condition of 
their homes. Science has shown beyond doubt that stagnant pools, 
imperfect drainage, want of fresh air, and neglect of cleanliness and 
vaccination breed miasma, measles, small-pox, typhoid fever, and such 
like, and, therefore, our first duty in these circumstances is to attend 
to the laws of health. This is nothing more than to say that we are 
bound to conform our conduct to the Divine Will as expressed in the 
ascertained laws of the physical universe. To pray in wilful disregard 
of these is a species of fatalistic presumption which can receive noth- 
ing but condemnation from science and sound theology. 

Still more. The Saviour makes it an indispensable condition that 
we should pray “ believing,” which implies the exercise of intelli- 
gence and the possession of some degree of knowledge, for ascer- 
tained truth is the warrant of faith. And surely this condition is 
most reasonable; for if a man does not believe his own prayer, why 
should he expect God to pay any attention to it? If it is not worthy 
of the confidence of the one by whom it is offered, why should God be 
supposed to act upon it as a thing of truth and purity and power? 
Thus it is plain that we must at once rule out of our discussion a 
good deal that passes current as prayer. We are in no sense called, 
upon to defend worthless prayers—the empty, wearisome talk which 
some persons designate by that name, or the feeble things that may 
be said in its behalf. We must discriminate between hypocritical 
displays and pretensions and what is the outcome of enlightened, 
honest piety. It is enough for us to stand by the truth without at- 
tempting to justify all that is said or done by some who profess to be 
its representatives ; and we need not be alarmed when the apologetic 
work of the past is fiercely assailed and in some instances shown to 
be unsatisfactory and out of date. Worthless defences deserve to be 
destroyed, and the sooner the better, because while allowed to stand 
they give dishonest antagonists the opportunity of representing them 
as the best or only ones believers can offer. 

Let it also be understood in what is to follow, and for that matter 
in all theological and scientific discussions, that the simple possibility 
of objections being offered and difficulties being started is not fatal 
to truth in any case. There are few facts in the domain of human 
knowledge that have not been called in question by some one. But 
since objections frequently establish nothing but the weakness of the 
objector, and are often the fruit of ignorance, conceit, and malignant 
hatred of the truth rather than proofs of superior candor and learn- 
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ing, we are not logically forced to give up any position because some 
one cries out, “I object. I see grave difficulties which render the 
acceptance of your doctrine impossible.” We do not doubt it, but 
your vision may be imperfect and your induction of facts incomplete. 
There may be many decisive considerations of which you have lost 
sight, which, if placed over against your objections, might wholly out- 
weigh them. And your difficulties may derive their entire strength 
from your own mental and moral condition. Were your education 
better, your judgment calmer and less under the sway of perverted 
feeling, and were you thoroughly governed in all your investigations 
by a true scientific and judicial spirit, the difficulties which bulk so 
largely in your imagination might wholly disappear. Did you, even 
in present circumstances, employ as much skill and ingenuity in seek- 
ing to remove them as you do in fostering and defending them, they 
might seem as feeble and foolish to yourself as they do to many 
others. But granting that there are insurmountable difficulties and 
that we cannot penetrate all the mysteries involved in prayer, this is 
only what happens in every direction we turn. Our knowledge is 
finite and our ignorance infinite. What we know of almost any sub- 
ject is vastly less than what we do not know. There is an agnosti- 
cism to which we may subscribe. Our faculties carry us but a little 
distance through the spiritual and physical universe. We have far 
more to learn of the Infinite and of the finite and phenomenal than 
we have yet been able to understand. In every department of re- 
search the unknown vastly transcends the known. Chemists, for ex- 
ample, have made brilliant discoveries which are of the greatest prac- 
tical value to the world, and yet they have only entered upon their 
boundless field of investigation. Astronomers have made many ac- 
curate measurements and thrown out tentative conjectures about a 
limited number of worlds that move in our immediate vicinity; but 
what do they know of the countless hosts that occupy infinite space ? 
Historians have shown amazing diligence in collecting and analyzing 
innumerable facts touching human conduct; but, after all, what do 
they know of the entire circle of events and all the actions of free 
agents which have filled up the past and are to occupy the coming 
ages of eternity? If, therefore, we are obliged to confess ignorance 
on every hand, and if it should turn out to be so respecting prayer, 
we are not on this account to abandon it as foolish and worthless 
any more than we treat chemistry, astronomy, and history in this 
fashion. Let us then consider some of the difficulties felt, regarding 
it from a practical and scientific stand-point. 

I. It is said that prayer is wholly needless. Men can do very well 
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without it. Tried by the utilitarian standard, the only one recog- 
nized by multitudes, it is found wanting. This is probably the opin- 
ion of very many money-makers and money-worshippers of our age 
who lay claim to superior wisdom and seek to educate themselves into 
comfortable scepticism. They boast of being progressive, given to 
critical thought, governed by common sense, and not by the tradi- 
tional notions and superstitions of theologians,—and following this 
course they find no use in prayer, it yields no profit, and is, there- 
fore, a waste of time and mental energy. They say, “ We test the 
matter practically. We go from our homes to business without any 
prayers, and we go after spending considerable time in prayer, and 
find that it makes no difference in our success.” 

This is certainly a short but not a legitimate and satisfactory method 
of settling the matter. We may possibly accept the statement as a 
correct record of the shallow reasoning of thousands, but it is far from 
decisive of the issue raised, and evinces, indeed, the utmost ignorance 
of the nature and spirit of true prayer as well as of the value of such 
experiments as those referred to. The use of a summary test in the 
form of the monetary productiveness of religious exercises cannot be 
accepted by thoughtful and serious minds. All such attempts of 
dealing with spiritual things forcibly recall the apostolic rebuke ad- 
ministered to Simon Magus when he proposed to establish a lucrative 
trade by purchasing the power to confer the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
It is not enough to say, ‘“ We have prayed and found it utterly use- 
less.” Your judgment of the results of your devotional exercises 
may be incorrect. These may be attended by many beneficial effects 
which you fail to discern. Are you not guilty of transcending the 
limits of accurate knowledge by this declaration of failure? Besides, 
the vital question is, have you really prayed, or have you only gone 
through a heartless form, expecting it at the very time to prove 
worthless? Have you merely used words which were the vehicle of 
no devout desire, or have you, when really in earnest, sought your 
own aggrandizement, the advancement of your own selfish and dis- 
honest schemes, and not the good of humanity and the glory of God? 
If you importune heaven to help you to cheat and rob and deceive and 
corrupt public morals, you must be, of course, doomed to disappoint- 
ment, notwithstanding all the fervor you may bring to the task and 
the consummate skill with which such pleadings may be transformed 
into the semblance of godliness. Everything depends upon the 
spirit in which the prayer is breathed. It may be that of the proud 
Pharisee, who went up to the temple to tell God how good he was, 
and was rejected in spite of his fasts and tithes and lack of resem- 
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blance to other men; or it may be that of the humble publican, who 
honestly confessed sin, and cried for mercy, and went down to his 
house justified. Men may be sadly mistaken as to the precise nature 
and purity of their own aims and wishes, and may, under the guise 
of supplicating God’s aid and guidance, seek to make Him a party to 
what is mean, cruel, and unjust. We have known persons possessed 
of millions, with no one specially dependent upon them, when urged 
even in old age to give a portion of their vast resources to send the 
Gospel to the perishing heathen, promise again and again to lay the 
matter before the Lord without ever getting an answer enjoining dis- 
bursement,—as if, forsooth, there could be any doubt what common 
sense, to say nothing of Divine wisdom, would direct to be done with 
such imprisoned treasures! To make up our mind beforehand what 
to do, and then ask God to decide the case, is solemn mockery. To 
assume that God must think and judge as we do is gross presump- 
tion; and yet have not contending legions on both sides of many an 
unnecessary and unjustifiable quarrel, appealed to him with con- 
fidence to give success to their arms, while it was manifest that a 
righteous God could not grant victory to both? But this does not 
prove prayer useless, or God incapable of dealing justly with such 
requests,—it only shows the ignorance and wickedness of men. It is 
not to be taken for granted that the right thing is always asked, or 
that it is asked in the right spirit. God, who sees the end from the 
beginning, deals wisely and kindly with many petitioners by disap- 
pointing them. They are not always, indeed never, the best judges 
of their own real wants, and their interests for time and eternity 
would be wrecked did the Supreme Ruler of the universe in every 
case yield to their desires. He often gives them not what they ask, 
but what they need, and hence he undoubtedly affords invisible pro- 
tection, guidance, and restraint when, at the close of a day’s business, 
or a year’s business, they are unable to record by figures in their 
ledgers the measure of profit realized by calling on his name. Be- 
sides, asking is not the whole of prayer,—it is not simply a method 
of pious beggary. Such a view of it is selfish, inadequate, and un- 
scriptural. Who that listens to the teachings of the Word and the 
voice of conscience can fail to make confession of sin an essential 
factor in prayer, and who that has the heart of a man and a Christian 
can refuse to offer praise and thanksgiving to the Author of all good? 
Are there not common mercies, to say nothing of special spiritual 
gifts, coming undeniably from the hand of the God in whom we live 
and move and have our being, which deserve to be acknowledged ? 
And is there not such a thing in our religious experience as com- 
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munion with God,—the personal realization of the impressive fact 
that the life of God is in our souls, that we have even now community 
of nature, of interests and possessions with our exalted Redeemer, 
and are destined in terms of his own promise to enjoy his throne and 
share his glory to all eternity? All this entering into the spirit and 
substance of believing prayer, renders it far from barren and useless 
apart from any palpable advantages that belong to the counting- 
house. Moreover, in disposing of the assertion—for it is a mere as- 
sertion—that prayer is uselees, we cannot overlook the fact that it is 
an intuitive exercise of the human soul. We have intuitive beliefs 
which admit neither of logical proofs nor disproofs. Among these 
we place our conviction of the being of God, of right and wrong, of 
personal identity, personal freedom, of a future state, and of the need 
of prayer. These are distinctive marks of man, as truly as the facts 
that he speaks and laughs, cooks his food, and makes and uses tools. 
We can no more rid ourselves of these intuitive beliefs than of the 
thought of time and space as the necessary conditions of all things. 
Sceptics, in the seclusion of the study, or in the heat of contro- 
versy, may do violence to their nature, and try to persuade them- 
selves and others that they can dispense with prayer; they may 
laboriously educate themselves to treat it with neglect and contempt, 
but nature is stronger than science and false education, and usually 
when in circumstances of extreme peril they become like other men, 
and cannot resist the impulse to pray. They yield to what is not 
merely the main current of human thought and feeling, but rather a 
law of our being. The disposition to pray is innate and universal. 
Men in all ages and of all degrees of culture have been given to 
prayer, and the privilege and duty have been most highly prized by 
master-minds. Pagan and civilized nations past and present are at 
one in this respect. If the question is to be settled by numbers and 
by the illustrious character of the persons giving testimony, there is 
scarcely any room for doubt as to the decision. We claim not merely 
a majority of the race, but almost perfect unanimity in favor of 
prayer. The exceptions are insignificantly few, and consist only of 
those who have assiduously schooled themselves into dissent. This 
must be taken as conclusive, so far as opinions fro and con. are con- 
cerned ; and if the facts are viewed in a strictly scientific light, they 
warrant the generalization that the Creator has impressed a law upon 
the human heart which impels all men to pray. The relation be- 
tween the Creator and the creature is such as renders prayer a neces- 
sity. We cannot conceive God creating any being except as subordi- 
nate to himself and dependent upon his omnipotence. God is our 
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Father, and we naturally turn to him, feeling that he has not cut us 
off from his sympathy and care,—that he has not shut himself up 
in eternal isolation from creatures made in his own image. We are 
not self-sufficient or possessed of all the resources we need; and we 
instinctively reach out beyond ourselves and turn to the Source of our 
being. The eyes of all things wait upon him, and he has given the 
disposition and power in some small degree even to the lower animals 
to express their wants by various signs and inarticulate cries, and they 
are inferior to man in this as in all other respects. We can surely 
give more definite utterance to our far deeper wants, and being con- 
sciously limited, finite, contingent, we are inwardly compelled to lean 
upon another. We do not require to be reasoned with in order to be 
convinced that we are not almighty and omniscient. We irresistibly 
feelit. We are conscious not only of the godlike grandeur, but also the 
abject poverty of our being, and that nothing but omnipotence can sup- 
ply all our wants. If, therefore, prayer is useless, why has God indeli- 
bly stamped this law upon our being? Has he made the very root of 
our nature a lie? Has he created us the subjects of utter delusion 
by giving us a voice to cry while he has no ear to hear? Has he 
made us capable of experiencing and sincerely cherishing inexpressi- 
ble longings after himself as our highest good and only satisfying 
portion simply to be doomed to eternal disappointment? And is it 
in vain that throughout the Word we are again and again enjoined to 
pray without ceasing, and that the wonder-laden page of revelation 
teems with instances of successful supplications? We do not dis- 
cover such lack of adaptation and trustworthiness in any department 
of the Divine government. The eye is skilfully and delicately con- 
structed to receive the rays of light, and is not left to gaze into per- 
petual darkness. The ear is made to catch waves of atmospheric 
vibrations and translate them into sweet sounds, and it is not forced to 
dwell in unbroken silence with its functions unused. Every organ is 
fitted into its appropriate environment; and surely the faculties of 
the soul, the aspirations of our higher nature are not doomed to grasp 
at nothing. It cannot be. He who taught us to say “Our Father 
which art in heaven,” will not allow any true petition to ascend to 
him in vain. 

II. The logic of statistics is supposed to show prayer to be useless. 
It is said that if ministers and other religious teachers would act ina 
rational and scientific spirit, and apply to this exercise tests such as 
are used in daily business, its folly and worthlessness would soon be- 
come apparent. Is it not the case that pious people with all their 
innumerable devotions are no more healthy than others, and do not 
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recover from disease any better and do not live any longer than men 
who never pray? Insurance companies make no discrimination in 
favor of praying men and ministers. They take risks upon their lives 
with the same precautions observed in other cases. They base the grant- 
ing of a policy, not upon the fervor and multiplicity of the private and 
public devotions of the applicant—they ask no question about his 
prayers—but proceed solely upon the certificate of the physician who 
has examined the condition of the heart and lungs and other vital or- 
gans, and has taken into account the influence of heredity and the risks 
arising from climate, occupation, general conduct, and such like. Be- 
sides, those given to prayer are no better business men, lawyers, doc- 
tors, or statesmen than others; indeed, there is a wide-spread belief 
that they are rather inferior in these respects; that piety is a draw- 
back instead of a help in commercial life and the learned professions, 
theology alone excepted. 

This is a line of argument to be met with in many quarters, in 
shops and clubs, and among various classes of persons, and especially 
with those who are accustomed to determine nearly all things by 
figures. It was definitely formulated about eleven years ago by Mr. 
Francis Galton, and published in the Fortnightly Review. What is 
our answer? 

First of all, we deny that the great spiritual benefits of prayer can 
be summed up by statistics. The pardon, the peace of soul, the pu- 
rity of heart and conscience, the buoyancy of hope, the elevation and 
strength of moral purpose, the unspeakable fortitude and comfort in 
trial and sorrow, which come to us through prayer, are not matters 
of mere arithmetic, to be tabulated by insurance agents and estimated 
by actuaries. Let any man try this method in a much simpler case, 
that he may discover its weakness and folly. Let him devote him- 
self, with the utmost intensity and enthusiasm, to the study of some 
subject for months or years, and at the end of a set period let him 
attempt to express by a little sum in addition the amount of his 
knowledge, and the degree of wisdom and measure of culture he has 
attained. Will he conclude that study is worse than useless, and that 
knowledge and wisdom are to be despised, and the pursuit of them 
abandoned, because they cannot be reduced to statistical tables? 
Agsuredly not. Statistics are valuable, and should be resorted to in 
departments where they are applicable; but they become dangerous 
and pernicious when carried out of their own proper domain. It is 
possible in sacred things to be guilty of arithmetical blasphemy. We 
may as well undertake to measure music and art by a yard-stick as to 
estimate the value of prayer by figures. But let it not be supposed 
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that, while this answer alone might be deemed sufficient, we shrink 
from a comparison of praying men, such as is suggested, with those 
who never pray. No. We are ready to meet the issue directly, and 
to maintain that praying men and women,—not hypocrites, but those 
who are thoroughly honest,—are better in every respect, in the esti- 
mation of insurance companies, and as physicians, lawyers, states- 
men, as filling positions of trust and honor of every description, than 
those who openly despise and neglect this sacred obligation. The 
issue now raised simply amounts to a comparison of Christianity and 
Paganism,—for praying men are Christians, and those who of set pur- 
pose never pray, are practically pagans. This comparison is broad 
and obvious, and does not require to be carried out into many de- 
tails. The outcome of Christianity is before the world for centuries, 
and so with paganism, thus making it very easy to decide between 
them. We are willing for this purpose to take paganism not at its 
worst, as seen among the bushmen of Africa and the aborigines of 
New Zealand and Australia, but at its best, when it attained its highest 
culture in the palmiest days of Greece and Rome. The religious and 
social institutions which these nations developed, and in which they 
delighted, were debasing in the extreme. Their very gods were rep- 
resented as lewd, immoral wretches, habitually given to lies, impurity, 
treachery, murder, and every imaginable crime. They themselves 
becoming assimilated to their objects of worship, fell infinitely below 
the standard of Christian morality. Hence nameless vices and unut- 
terable pollutions defile the pages of pagan literature, to say nothing 
of its grotesque inanities. Common decency demands that not a lit- 
tle of it should be allowed to remain perpetually locked up, untrans- 
lated in the original Greek and Latin. The spirit of impurity thor- 
oughly pervaded art, and every grade of social and political life. The 
filthy public ceremonies and bloody contests, in which thronging 
multitudes of men and women rejoiced, are the shocking proofs of 
their immeasurable degradation. Labor was despised, idleness en- 
couraged, and slavery maintained in its most cruel forms, and ona 
gigantic scale. These and such like are surely not the things which 
any one will venture to bring forward as surpassing in practical util- 
ity and moral worth and glory the fruits of Christianity. 

Paganism, however cultured, is a failure, always was and will be; 
but Christianity, never. Who but praying men abolished serfdom 
and slavery; established and maintained the marriage law, that bul- 
wark of social purity and order; elevated woman, promoted science 
and discovery, and secured human rights and freedom in all parts of 
the world? But it should not be necessary in the nineteenth century 
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to urge these considerations. They are so apparent to every candid 
observer and student of history as to be their own witnesses. The 
fathers of the early Church triumphantly fought the battle of Chris- 
tianity against paganism in the apologies offered to rulers and em- 
perors, and now its infinite superiority is everywhere conceded, so 
that unbelievers make a fatal mistake in attempting to assail Chris- 
tianity, through the medium of statistics as to its influence upon the 
human race. These can only show onething. The universal decision 
must be, and is, that true godliness is profitable unto all things. And 
let it not be supposed that this line of thought is irrelevant, or too 
general for our present purpose, because we seem to claim for prayer 
what are really the results of all the forces, divine and human, em- 
braced in Christianity. We are entitled to make our argument thus 
broad, since we are meeting the challenge and sneer of those who 
deem piety, of which prayer is the vital breath, an injurious or use- 
less encumbrance to the activities of society and to the efforts of the 
leaders of thought and reformers of the world. We meet the sneer 
fairly enough by showing that the reverse is the case,—that Christi- 
anity infuses a new life into the world, breaks up the mental torpid- 
ity of heathenism, destroys its moral corruptions, produces the greatest 
degree of intellectual activity and the highest forms of civilization, 
and builds society upon the permanent foundation of eternal truth 
and purity; and that the Christianity which is thus potent and irre- 
sistible, is that alone in which the spirit of true prayer is a domi- 
nant factor. 

III. It is alleged that prayer fails when tested by the experimental 
methods of science. This doctrine was propounded about eleven 
years ago by an anonymous writer in the Contemporary Review. He 
proposed that the efficacy of prayer should be scientifically tested in 
connection with the medical treatment and recovery of sick persons. 
For this purpose two separate wards or hospitals were to be selected 
and placed under the care of first-class physicians—the patients in 
both to be afflicted with those diseases which are most thoroughly 
understood and the mortality rates of which are best ascertained— 
the treatment in both cases to be precisely the same and to continue 
so during a period of not less than three to five years. For the in- 
neates of the one ward or hospital prayers were to be offered through- 
out Christendom, and for those of the other no prayers were to be 
offered, and the rate of mortality in both was to be compared at the 
end of the stipulated period. This scientific experiment, it was 
averred by the writer, afforded a grand opportunity of demonstrating 
the efficacy or inefficacy of prayer. The article was publicly en- 
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dorsed by Dr. Tyndall, and for this reason regarded by many as un- 
answerable. But was this the case? Certainly not. The answer is 
easy, notwithstanding the great name by which the proposal was 
sanctioned. 

First of all, a scientific experiment, in order to be of value, must 
be conducted under conditions fitted to secure accuracy; but in the 
instance under consideration, this is utterly impossible. Why? Be- 
cause the most eminent doctors on earth cannot give such a correct 
diagnosis of the condition of sufferers as to enable them to say hon- 
estly and with certainty that two companies of patients in two sepa- 
rate wards or hospitals have precisely the same chances of recovery 
or death. The elements which enter into the problem are far too 
numerous and too complicated to enable them to pronounce any such 
definite judgment. They. must take into account a hundred things 
about heredity, constitutional peculiarities which are not easily dis- 
covered, moral conduct, and the antecedent environment and career 
of each patient. So that Tyndall and his coadjutors cannot even ac- 
curately select their patients and thus bring together the elements 
with which to begin the so-called scientific experiment. And if the 
initial step is nothing but a pretentious blunder, what need for trac- 
ing it further, and what sense is there in speaking of it, as some have 
done, as having forever settled the value of prayer and even shattered 
the foundations of Christianity? But suppose they were allowed to 
begin, and that we accepted their word for it that the two companies 
of patients were in all respects in the same condition—who will be- 
lieve that, in spite of the usual possibilities of accident and disturbing. 
causes quite beyond their control, they could keep them in precisely 
the same condition as to atmosphere, drugs, food, nursing and all the 
rest during the progress of this experiment extending over three or 
five years? Yet this is quite indispensable to scientific accuracy and 
in order to any just comparison between the patients who are to be 
prayed for and those who are not to enjoy this advantage. 

But here is another insuperable difficulty. Do the promoters of 
this much-boasted experiment imagine that they could secure a uni- 
versal cessation of prayer for one group of patients while it would be 
continued for another? Suppose—what is to us incredible—that a 
large number of Christians were weak enough, sufficiently recreant in 
their duty to God and humanity to agree to be silent, to offer no 
prayer for the inmates of the selected hospital, we are sure that no 
power on earth could restrain or silence all prayer in their behalf. 
Some humble, generous, heroic heart in garret or cellar, amid the si- 
lence of midnight or the turmoil of life’s struggle, would be sure to 
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breathe a silent petition for all sufferers, and this alone would render 
the experiment totally worthless. 

But, still more. Who is authorized to engage on God’s behalf that 
he will meekly and submissively be a party to this experiment? Af. 
ter six thousand years, in which he has been answering prayer, God 
may not in his infinite wisdom judge the neat little experiment ar- 
ranged and approved by Dr. Tyndall and others necessary for the 
vindication of his character and glory. God may think that he has 
already, “at sundry times and in divers manners,” given men suffi- 
cient reasons for their faith to rest upon, and that is all that common 
sense or science can demand. And, moreover, he may decline to be 
dictated to even by great men, or to be challenged to show his power 
in specific forms. Jesus Christ did so when Satan asked him to work 
miracles, and refused to give a sign to a wicked and adulterous gen- 
eration. And if the Lord, for sufficient reasons springing out of his 
own sovereignty, infinite majesty and glory, should decline to accept 
the challenge, what then becomes of the experiment? How mani- 
festly unscientific and absurd it is in losing sight of all these ele- 
ments. True, God has promised to answer prayer, but he has not 
promised to gratify the whims and caprice of men. He has promised 
to answer prayer, but he has not promised to hold himself in readi- 
ness to be called down from his throne at the instance of a little com- 
pany of men who may be pleased to arrange a certain medical experi- 
ment for him to perform. God has promised to answer prayer, but 
he has not promised to ignore his own sovereignty or to trample un- 
der foot his own will, whether that will is revealed in the volume of 
nature or of the written Word. It is only when we ask for things 
agreeable to his will in the name of Jesus Christ that we have any 
right to expect answers to our petitions. And what is needed in or- 
der to greater fervor and power in prayer is not stronger evidence, 
but stronger faith in the abundant evidence already possessed—not 
one to rise from the dead to tell us that prayer is good and scientifi- 
cally right, but one to come down from heaven, even God the Holy 
Spirit, to convince us that One has risen from the dead who has given 
full and incontrovertible proof of his willingness and power to answer 
prayer. 

VV. It is urged especially in the name of science that answers to 
prayer are wholly incompatible with the uniformity of natural laws. 
These laws are held to be both uniform and immutable, and admit of 
no exceptions such as Christians expect and ask God to make in their 
behalf when they pray. For example: It may please simple-minded 
and uncritical believers in revelation to cherish the conviction that 
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the prayers of the prophet Elijah interfered with the action of these 
laws and stayed the showers of heaven for three years and a half, but 
science has a very different story to tell; it has discovered that the 
atmosphere, the clouds, and all the phenomena of the physical uni- 
verse are subject to laws absolute and unvarying, to which there are 
no exceptions; and, therefore, this notion of pious people is merely 
an ignorant delusion. This, it is thought, ends the matter. 

What can we answer to this triumphant boast which is now to be 
found on the lips of the shallowest as well as the profoundest scep- 
tics? The term law, it is well known, is employed by scientists with 
great latitude and vagueness, and we must guard against being misled 
by its diversity of meaning. When we speak of the uniformity and 
immutability of the laws of nature, it is to be remembered that the 
statement is not universally true, that it must be limited to the inor- 
ganic universe. The moment we pass up from this to the domain of 
life there is anything but uniformity. The force of gravitation acts 
with unvarying certainty, and so do the laws of Light and Heat and 
Electricity ; but the eccentric freaks of life, whether in the vegetable 
or animal kingdom, who can foretell? The presence of Will-power 
introduces the utmost uncertainty. The lady who nurses her lap-dog 
with scrupulous care and daily studies his disposition and temper, 
cannot foresee for a moment what may be the outcome of the creat- 
ure’s capricious will, and the wisest savant is equally helpless in this 
respect. The same holds true in every case as we ascend in the scale 
of animal life and intellectual development till we reach man. The 
capacity of the creatures varies, of course, but the same untrammelled 
freedom attaches to their wills, and it is easily seen that all things 
subject to their Will-power must be regarded not as absolute fixtures, 
but as liable to be moulded thereby. And if we extend our view be- 
yond the human will to beings of a still higher order, we feel bound 
to predicate similar freedom in the exercise of their superior powers, 
and so till we reach Omnipotence, thus breaking in very decidedly 
upon the alleged unruffled uniformity which some imagine to be uni- 
versal. Here is another vital consideration. The laws of nature are 
not precisely axiomatic—they are rather discovered and verified by 
laborious research. Viewed from the Divine side they indicate God’s 
modes of working in the physical universe ; but so far as understood 
and realized by us, they are simply the result of observation and ex- 
perience, which may be characterized by incompleteness and inaccu- 
racy. Thus, we observe certain phenomena to occur in a particular 
order of sequence. We notice, for example, that with a low atmos- 
pheric temperature water freezes, and that the application of fire to 
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gunpowder is followed by an explosion. We observe this to happen 
again and again, and we generalize and affirm that it is always the 
case, and, therefore, call it a law of nature. Hence, so far as we are 
concerned, a law of nature is nothing more than an inference from 
certain observations--the inference may be correct or it may not— 
the latter has often been the case, as the history of science abundantly 
proves. We may, of course, claim for the inference infallibility and 
supreme authority ; we may declare, as some do, that it renders God 
himself helpless in attempting to answer our prayers ; but we submit 
that this is claiming too much for our inference, giving it a force and 
value which it does not possess even when it is perfectly accurate. 
But more still. Natural laws—indeed all laws—are powerless, use- 
less, non-existent without a law-giver, a self-moved executive to en- 
force them. We protest against the common error of imagining that 
law is first and supreme, and that God is second and subordinate— 
the error of regarding God as the helpless slave of physical laws. 
Many talk of law doing this and that, and putting its veto on the 
freedom and actions of God and man, while in truth, it does nothing 
apart from some one to enforce it. When did law ever arrest a thief 
or convict a murderer? Personal agency is needed to accomplish 
these things. Hence the simple truth is that when we speak of being 
encompassed by natural laws, we should remember that we have ulti- 
mately to do with a Person,—a Person of infinite resources who works 
according to certain modes which we learn by observation, and which 
we are pleased to call primary and secondary laws; and, therefore, the 
question now at issue is, are answers to prayer inconsistent with or 
contrary to what we know of this Person? Assuredly not, but just 
precisely what we would expect from Him. For if there is anything 
to which the united voice of science and revelation testifies in a num- 
berless variety of forms, and with overwhelming clearness and power, 
it is the fact that God is possessed of infinite resources and versatility, 
that nothing is too hard for him, that he is perfectly free and able to 
meet all emergencies, and that he is just as willing as he is able to do 
so in the case of his creature man. To maintain the contrary is to 
deny the great cardinal facts of human redemption ; for the proof of 
his willingness to help us was furnished by the gift, the sufferings, 
and death of his own Son. Is he not our Father? Was he not the 
heart of a Father? Is he not full of compassion as well as of power, 
and the author of every kind and loving impulse in our nature? Is 
he not touched by the cry of his offspring? When as the Incarnate 
God he dwelt with men, did he turn a deaf ear to the supplications 
of any? Did he find himself so hampered, embarrassed, and helpless 
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in the hands of natural laws that he could do nothing to answer the 
petitions of those who approached him? Nay, verily. He showed 
himself to be far from trammelled by the laws of the physical universe, 
and in many ways asserted his superiority over them and his mastery 
over disease and suffering and death. But the position here taken 
will be strengthened as we deal with the next difficulty urged. 

V. It is alleged that answers to prayer are incredible, because they 
demand a belief in miracles, to which modern science is opposed. 
For example, Professor Tyndall says: “ The dispersion of the 
slightest mist by the special volition of the Eternal would be as great 
a miracle as the stoppage of an eclipse or the rolling of the St. Law- 
rence up the Falls of Niagara. No act of humiliation, individual or 
national, could call one shower from heaven or deflect toward usa 
single beam of the sun.” Certainly not; and Tyndall might have 
added that science is equally helpless, even all the sciences combined 
cannot bring us a shower from heaven; but God can, and God has 
promised to do so in answer to prayer, and we believe that he is true 
to his promise. We know that he has already answered such 
prayers, and can do so again. And as to the cases supposed, that of 
having the St. Lawrence roll up the Falls of Niagara, and that of 
praying for rain, they are obviously and fundamentally different. We 
can see no good purpose to be served by the reversal of the torrent of 
Niagara, and we have no reason to expect God to work miracles for 
the amusement of men or to gratify their craving for the wonderful. 
While on the other hand there are many beneficent ends which might 
be accomplished under special and exceptional circumstances by the 
descent of acopious rain. Besides, God has not promised the stop- 
page of an eclipse, or the reversal of the stream of the Niagara; and 
if we are twitted upon our inability to effect such marvels by prayer, 
this is the reason, and one which common sense and reverence for the 
Divine majesty will approve. We are not at all ashamed to decline 
the challenge, and refuse to go about to organize a union prayer- 
meeting, to ask for either of these wonders, because there is a vast 
and essential difference between asking according to our own whim, 
and pleading God’s sacred promise. In this connection it is well to 
emphasize the scientific conclusion formulated in our Shorter Cate- 
chism, that prayer is to be offered only “ for things agreeable to God’s 
will.” Hence, unless a person can be perfectly sure that his petitions 
are in accordance with the Divine will, he has no right to expect that 
he will receive what he asks. To urge an answer to prayers not in 
harmony with the Divine mind, is to desire God to deny himself, 


which is impossible. And inasmuch as our knowledge of God’s ways 
32 
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and God's will is finite, and our ignorance infinite, as we have already 
remarked, we can never be sure that the granting of what we ask, 
especially in temporal matters, would be for our own good, and the 
good of others concerned, for his glory, and in accordance with every 
particular of his All-embracing Scheme of Providence. What are 
we to do in these circumstances? Must we, by reason of our dense 
ignorance, never pray at all for temporal blessings? We should pray 
for such, but always, as Christ hath taught us, both by precept and 
example, in humble submission to the Father’s will. And this is 
surely as reasonable as it is inevitable, because we cannot know, for 
example, that deliverance from temptation and danger, from suffering 
and death, is always best for us, and, therefore, we are bound to ask 
for such conditionally, ascribing to him the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory. Prayer for the sick should not be unconditional, and can- 
not always result in their recovery, for if it did, they themselves, or 
others in their behalf, might render them immortal. But while we are 
thus necessarily restricted to ask for temporal blessings with limita- 
tions, and the fullest recognition of our own ignorance, there is a 
vast category of spiritual blessings in regard to which our faith and 
our asking should know no limit but the revealed will of God. We 
know, and we should plead in the full assurance of it, that it is his 
will, on the foundation of the obedience, the sacrifice, and the inter- 
cession of Jesus Christ, to forgive sin, to impart spiritual life and 
purity, and to bestow grace to strengthen us to overcome the pride 
and selfishness of our own hearts. We know that it is his will that 
men should go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature; that the knowledge of the Lord should fill the whole earth; 
that his kingdom should come, and his will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, and to him 
every tongue should confess to the glory of God the Father. Hence, 
for all these most comprehensive and glorious blessings we may pray 
unconditionally. But what of the miraculous element involved in 
answers to such prayers? It is to this that science is thought to in- 
terpose an insuperable barrier. A miracle is not necessarily required 
in all such cases. The results may be wrought out, and the answers 
bestowed under the ordinary and special workings of God’s providence 
and,saving grace. The true conception of God is that he is inces- 
santly active. He neither slumbers nor sleeps. ‘“ My Father work- 
eth hitherto,” said Jesus, “ and I work.” And he has ten thousand 
methods of working and of answering prayer of which we have no 
conception. There are infinite interlacings and oveylappings of his 
providences which we cannot trace—good and evil so intermingled, 
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physical and spiritual forces so acting and reacting upon each other, 
as to baffle our most penetrating research. This much is plain, how- 
ever, that we are not warranted to pray or look for miracles, or to 
assert their presence where they are riot needed. To do so has been 
one of the many vices of Romish Theology. It is true that the same 
Almighty power which Jesus personally exerted, and which was mani- 
fested in connection with the works of Moses, the prophets, and 
apostles, is still put forth in regulating and determining all that affects 
our daily life. “In him we live and move and have our being,” and 
“the very hairs of our heads are numbered.” At the same time we 
do not reckon such works in our behalf miracles. But granting that 
an answer to any prayer is equivalent to a miracle, that it involves 
“the special volition of the Eternal,” this does not give rise to a valid 
scientific objection. Science has not shown, and is not able to show, 
that God is incapable of such “special volitions.” So long as the 
gulf between different species remains unbridged, and a great impas- 
sable gap stands between organic and inorganic matter, and the origin 
of life remains an impenetrable mystery, science rather points to the 
exercise on God’s part of an infinite number of special creative voli- 
tions. The controversy in the present instance, and indeed generally, 
hinges upon our definition of a miracle. We are willing to accept in 
substance that offered long ago by Thomas Hobbes. We believe that 
a miracle is a special work of God, therefore aside from his ordinary 
modes of working, and usually performed through the instrumentality 
of one commissioned to speak in hisname. This does not necessitate 
the violation of natural laws. To sayso is merely to repeat the oft- 
exploded sophism of David Hume. The performance of special works 
does not oblige God to run counter to all his other works and violate 
his own laws. The special is not necessarily in conflict with the 
ordinary. That Jesus ordinarily walked upon the solid earth was not 
incompatible with the fact that on one occasion he walked upon the 
rolling billows of the Sea of Galilee. The God who uniformly works 
in one way can surely work in another without contradicting himself. 
Even we, with all our limitations and poverty of nature, can do this 
much. We can do more. In virtue of that spiritual force, will- 
power, with which we are endowed, we can interfere with the great 
laws and forces of the physical universe, and turn them to special pur- 
poses. And surely it is not an extravagant claim to set up in behalf 
of a Being of unlimited resources, that he can do so in an infinitely 
greater degree. It is not too much to say of him that he is not limited 
and tied dowg to the everlasting monotony of one way of doing 
things. In creating the universe and establishing its laws, we may 
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be perfectly certain that he left himself free at every moment to listen 
to the cry and attend to the wants of his creatures, whether they can 
understand how he does it or not. And we need not be perplexed by 
the multiplicity of agencies to be controlled, and of interests to be 
harmonized. The very greatness of the miracle required makes it all 
the more worthy of Omnipotence. It is dishonoring to God, and 
utterly out of keeping with a true conception of him as the Creator 
and Universal Ruler, to suppose that he can perform only small and 
simple works while his wisdom and power are baffled by those that 
are stupendous and astounding. 

VI. It is argued that men have frequently been imposed upon by 
pretended miracles said to have been wrought in answer to prayer, 
and, therefore, we can have no confidence in it. Is not pagan and 
ecclesiastical history full of such lying wonders? And, of late, have 
we not had faith cures which are wholly unsupported by medical 
science? So it is said. Upon this we offer several remarks. 

As to miracles in the form of faith cures, the precise matter to be 
determined is whether they are really miracles or only events occur- 
ring under the ordinary workings of Providence and by the use of 
well-known scientific appliances; and this must be ascertained by 
critically testing the evidence offered in support of cases that may be 
submitted. With regard to the general assertion that there have 
been trickery and imposition in connection with prayer and miracles, 
and that we can therefore have no confidence in them, we take leave 
to say that this conclusion is too sweeping. We are not accustomed 
in daily life to abandon everything in which deceit is practiced. Did 
we do so, we should be obliged to give up a good many things and 
could retain very few. Who does not know that all human works and 
relations are imperfect, and that fraud enters more or less into friend- 
ship, business, law, medicine, and politics. But we do not renounce 
them all on this account. We make the best we can of them, and we 
are able, in spite of human frailty and deceit, by a proper method of 
sifting and testing to ascertain the truth. But we do not in seeking 
to reach what is true and real seize what is known and confessed to 
be false, and declare that it is the only thing which exists. 

In dealing with religion alone are men accustomed to regard the 
impostor, the worker of mischief and deceit as the incarnation of all 
that Christianity can produce. But is this honest or fair? It is bad 
enough to do what is often done, make Christianity responsible for a 
thousand things which are undeniably the fruit of human depravity, 
but worse still, to represent these as constituting the whole of Christi- 
anity. 
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In order to form a just estimate of the character of the citizens of 
any place, shall we limit our view to the records of its police court 
and the history of its jail population? This would be most unfair. 
And so in the parallel case. That there have been sham miracles and 
pretended answers to prayer as there are sham banks, insurance com- 
panies, lawyers, doctors, and ministers, no one need deny. But we 
hold that we should not on this account deny the existence of the 
true, and that we can never reach the truth regarding what is genuine 
by persistently and exclusively examining everything connected with 
impositions. As well might we hope to become pure and saintly by 
studying perpetually the schemes and tricks of consummate hypo- 
crites. We must turn away from acknowledged impositions and ex- 
amine the evidence adduced in support of that which is declared to 
be true. The question is not, have magicians and mountebanks ap- 
peared in all ages of the world from the time when the master trick- 
sters, Jannes and Jambres, contended with Moses in Egypt, down to 
our own day; but what we want to know is, have competent witnesses, 
having had full opportunity to examine critically the facts, men of 
truth and honor, solemnly testified to what God hath done in answer 
to prayer? If so, we are bound in the name of science and common 
sense to believe them. If we reject trustworthy testimony we over- 
throw the foundations of science, of judicial procedure, and of every- 
thing that holds together the framework of human society. We 
conclude, therefore, that the testimony of Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles as well as of other inspired messengers of God, together with 
the testimony of millions of intelligent, honest persons since theit 
time, definitely settles this matter. We unhesitatingly yield to the 
weight of evidence. Asa matter of science, theology, and personal 
experience, our creed is expressed in the words of the Lord Jesus— 
“ All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall re- 
ceive.” 

D. H. MACVICAR. 


Montreal. 





V. 


THE REVISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


HE Sacred Scriptures of the Christian Church are divided into 

two great collections: the Old Testament, composed of writ- 
ings grouped about the great covenant of Sinai; and the New Testa- 
ment, containing writings based upon the Messiah’s covenant of 
Calvary. The writings of the New Testament were composed in 
the Greek language; the writings of the Old Testament were given 
to ancient Israel in the Hebrew language, with the exception of a 
few of a late period, which are in Aramaic. The original Scriptures 
are the standard authority, and no translations or reproductions, how- 
ever excellent, can ever take their place. It is indispensable that 
there should always be a considerable body of scholars who have im- 
mediate access to these originals, and who have such a mastery of 
their contents as to be able to reproduce them in other tongues and 
in other forms. 

The Sacred Scriptures are for the use of all the nations of the 
world; they are to be translated eventually into every language under 
heaven. If we distinguish between the form and the substance of 
language, between the thought and emotion, and their expression ; 
then we may say that the essential thought and emotion may be 
reproduced in all the languages of mankind; but the forms, the 
expressions, cannot be reproduced except to a limited extent ; and 
the more delicate shades of thought and emotion escape the trans- 
lator’s art. It is impossible to produce an exact translation of any 
writing whatever. A writing is a product of the author's entire 
nature—it bears the traces of his individuality, of his nationality, of 
his race, and of his age. If a writer like Isaiah, of the Hebrew nation, 
of the Shemitic race, and of the eighth century before the Christian 
era, could be reproduced in our day, then we might hope for an ex- 
act reproduction of his writings. But this is impossible. The best 
that we can do is to learn the Hebrew language, study the traits of 
the Shemitic race, discern the character of the Hebrew people, master 
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the history of Old Testament times, and, by reason and imagination, 
enter into the life and experience of the Hebrew author, and so 
understand him. If this cannot be done we should be willing to 
accept a translation, and a more or less imperfect reproduction of the 
original. 

We ought not to be surprised, therefore, that the English peoples 
have been so often engaged in the revision of their versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures; and that it has taken a large company of Chris- 
tian scholars fourteen years to produce the revision of the so-called 
authorized version which is now offered to the public. 

The New Testament Revisers tells us: 


‘‘The English Version of the New Testament here presented to the reader is a Re- 
vision of the Translation published in the year of Our Lord 1611, and commonly known 
by the name of the Authorized Version. 

‘* That Translation was the work of many hands and of several generations. The 
foundation was laid by William Tyndale. His translation of the New Testament was 
the true primary Version. The Versions that followed were either substantially repro- 
ductions of Tyndale’s translation in its final shape, or revisions of Versions that had 
been themselves almost entirely based on it. Three successive stages may be recog- 
nized in this continuous work of authoritative revision: first, the publication of the 
Great Bible of 1539-41 in the reign of Henry VIII.; next, the publication of the 
Bishops’ Bible of 1568 and 1572 in the reign of Elizabeth; and lastly, the publication 
of the King’s Bible of 1611 in the reign of James I. Besides these, the Genevan Ver- 
sion of 1560, itself founded on Tyndale’s translation, must here be named; which, 
though not put forth by authority, was widely circulated in this country, and largely 
used by King James’ translators. Thus the form in which the English New Testament 
has now been read for 270 years was the result of various revisions made between 1525 
and 1611; and the present Revision is an attempt, after a long interval, to follow the 


example set by a succession of honoured predecessors” (Preface to the Revised New Tes- 
tament). 


This representation of the origin of the common version of the 
New Testament applies sufficiently well to the Old Testament. In 
the first century, subsequent to the Reformation, there were many 
revisions of the English Bible, and it was not until after a strife of 
the versions for nearly half a century, that the English people ac- 
cepted the Version of King James for a quarter of a millennium. 
The reasons are not difficult to discover. The Version of King 
James became the authorized version owing to its intrinsic excellence, 
notwithstanding it was destitute of ecclesiastical and civil authority. 
The authorized Bible bearing with it civil authority was, and still is, 
the Great Bible of Cranmer. The ecclesiastical authority of the 
Church of England was given to the Bishops’ Bible. The Puritans 
adhered to the Genevan Bible. It was not till the Restoration in 


1660 that the Version of King James became predominant in Great 
Britain. 
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I.—A REVISED VERSION NEEDED. 


The Version of King James was never entirely satisfactory to Bib- 
lical scholars. The learned Lightfoot doubtless expressed the views 
of the Westminster divines when he addressed the House of Com- 
mons on this subject : 

“*T hope you will find some time among your serious imployments to thinke of a re- 
view and survey of the translation of the Bible ; certainly that might bee a worke which 
might very well befit a reformation, and which would very much redound to your 
honour. 

“‘TIt was the course of Mehemiah when hee was reforming, that hee caused not the 
Law onely to bee read, and the sense given, but also caused the people ¢o understand the 
reading, Neh. 8. 8. And certainly it would not bee the least advantage that you might 
doe to the three nations (if not the greatest) if they by your care and means might come 
to understand the proper and genuine reading of the Scripture, by an exact, vigorous, 
and lively translation. I hope (I say it again) you will find some time, to set afoot so 
needful a worke : and now you are about the purging of the Temple, you will look into 


the Oracle, if there bee any thing amisse there and remove it” (A Sermon preached before 
the Honorable House of Commons by Fohn Lightfoot. 1645. pp. 30, 31). 


The demand for a further revision of the Version of King James 
found expression in an act of the Long Parliament in 1653, appoint- 
ing the eminent divines, John Owen, Ralph Cudworth, William Jen- 
kins, William Greenhill, Samuel Slater, William Cowper, Henry Jes- 
sey, Ralph.Venning, and John Row, to do the work, and ordering 
that it should be submitted for final approval to the three West- 
minster divines, Thomas Goodwin, Antony Tuckney, and Joseph 
Caryl, “and that what those persons shall so approve of, shall accord- 
ingly be printed and published for the general edification and benefit 
of the whole nation, to be read both privately, and in the public con- 
gregation.” The dissolution of the Long Parliament and the troublous 
times that followed rendered it impossible to prosecute this work. 
Earnest efforts were subsequently put forth by such eminent Biblical 
scholars as Bentley, Bishop Lowth, Dr. Geddes, and others, in the 
next century, but in vain. 

Indeed, Biblical studies were declining in Great Britain, and they 
were destined to enter into a still further decay ere the revival came.* 
During this period the Version of King James became supreme, and 
English theologians became almost as dependent upon it for their 
knowledge of the Old Testament Scriptures as the Roman Catholic 
divines were upon the Latin Vulgate. It is no credit to the English 
people, or to British scholarship, that the Version of King James has 
so long retained its pre-eminence. It is rather an evidence of a long 
period of ignorance of the originals of the Scriptures, and of the aban- 


* See author's Biblical Study, pp. 148 z10. 
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donment of the Exposition of the Scriptures for the sake of discus- 
sion of dogmatic commonplaces, where the Scriptures were used as 
an arsenal of texts which, by the special pleading of the advocate, 
could be made to prove the desired opinions, and it became a proverb 
that one could prove anything from the Scripture. 

In the heroic age of Protestantism, extending a little past the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, the Bible was studied in the original 
languages, and expounded from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures 
with which the preachers were familiar. The Version of King James 
came into general use at the time of the Restoration, when the best 
preachers of England were driven from their flocks into exile and 
poverty, and its rise to absolute supremacy was accompanied by de- 
cline in the religious life of the nation. It is our opinion that an au- 
thorized version is hurtful and not helpful to the study of the Scrip- 
tures. If the Revised Version should succeed in breaking down the 
slavish adhesion to the Version of King James, which has too long 
subsisted, without assuming its place, it will accomplish a blessing 
different from that of its designers, but in our judgment one vastly 
greater. There are no sufficient reasons why a Christian people 
should be confined to any common version. The history of common 
versions shows that they no sooner gain the confidence of the people, 
and exclusive claim to public use, than they become the rule of faith, 
lord it over the real Scriptures, and bar the way to the divine orig- 
inals, which must ever remain the fountain of inspiration and guid- 
ance. As the Septuagint Version assumed the place of the Hebrew 
originals to the ancient Greek Church and the Latin Vulgate to the 
Latin Church and the Peshitto to the Syriac Church and the Masso- 
retic pointed text to the Jewish Synagogue, so the versions of Luther 
and King James have assumed such an imperious position that it has 
been regarded as temerity for a Biblical scholar to suggest that they 
are fallible and improvable. The Revised Version has to overcome 
this vulgar prejudice. It can overcome it only by being faithful to 
the originals, and entirely honest in its renderings. “Great is the 
truth and it will prevail.” 

The fundamental questions in any revision of the Scriptures are, 
Have the Revisers been faithful to the truth of God; have they given 
it to the people in a form which they can understand? The Revised 
Version of the New Testament was issued in May, 1881. It has re- 
ceived the applause of scholars for its fidelity to the original text, its 
conscientious adherence to the best readings, the marvellous skill with 
which it has rendered the delicate shadings of the Greek moods and 
tenses and sentences, and its firm grasp and distinct representation 
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of the fine distinctions of etymology and synonym. The New Testa- 
ment Revisers have given us a masterpiece of scholarship. But it is 
doubtful whether they have succeeded in making a people’s book. 
Its fine scholarship is beyond their grasp and appreciation. There 
seem to be overrefinements of scholarship, an occasional exhibition 
of pedantry, and the sacrifice of the substance, the essential thought, 
to the external form and coloring. We do not object to the at- 
tempt to reproduce the beauties of Greek expression in the Eng- 
lish language. We regard this as one of the features of excellence 
of their Revised Version. The Revisers have not transcended the 
laws of the best English style; they have used its native powers to 
express, as far as possible, the delicate shadings of the Greek. This 
is really an enriching of the English language, for which the Revisers 
deserve commendation and not censure. They are lifting it above 
the common speech of the day, and even of the average writing of 
the day, but they have given a new impulse to the revival of a purer 


and a higher English style. The scholarly Selden in the seventeenth 
century said: 


“The Zxglish translation of the bible, is the best translation in the world, and ren- 
ders the sense of the original best, taking in for the Zmg/ish translation, the bishop’s 
bible, as well as King Yames’s. The translators in King Fames’s time took an excellent 
way. That part of the bible was given to him who was most excellent in such a tongue 
(as the afocrypha to Andrew Downs) and then they met together, and one read the 
translation, the rest holding in their hands some bible, either of the learned tongues, 
or French, Spanish, Italian, etc. It they found any fault they spoke, if not, he read 
on. There is no book so translated as the bible for the purpose. If I translate a 
French book into English, I turn it into English phrase, not into French-English. Il 
fait froid ; \ say, ’tis cold, not it makes cold. But the bible is rather translated into 
English words, than into English phrase. The Hedbraisms are kept, and the phrase of 
that language is kept” (Selden, Zad/e Talk, Opera 1726, iii. p. 2009.) 


The revisers who gave us King James’ Version enriched the Eng- 
lish tongue by their very Hebraisms. They have made the English 
language more like the Hebrew than any other modern language. If 
the present revisers have succeeded in enriching the language still 
further by using the native energies and resources of our English 
tongue to express Grecisms, they deserve thanks and will receive 
them in the 20th century, if not inthe 19th. Their fault is in their 
occasional failure to apprehend the spirit of the original; and in their 
anxiety to give the literal rendering when they ought to have para- 
phrased in order to give the essential meaning. 

The revised English Old Testament has now been given to the 
public, and it has become our duty to examine it. We do not pro- 
pose to consider its value as a people’s book. We leave this to an 
eminent scholar who is to examine the revised English Bible as a 
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whole, in the January (1886) Number of this REVIEW. It is our pur- 
pose to estimate it from the point of view of Hebrew scholarship. 

It ought to be said at the outset that Hebrew'scholarship is not in 
that mature state that we find the Greek scholarship of our day. It 
is at present in a transition state, and this condition of transition is 
manifest in the entire work of Revision. It could not be otherwise. 
New Testament scholarship is a half century in advance of Old 
Testament scholarship. Within the past twenty years there has been 
a great revival of Old Testament study, which has been increasing in 
power and influence, and which is constantly rising to greater heights. 

This revival has been taking place while the Revisers have been at 
work. The majority of the Revisers were chosen of necessity from the 
older Hebrew scholars who had been trained in the old-fashioned He- 
brew scholarship, and had been accustomed to its principles and 
methods of work. It has been hard for them to change their methods. 
Consequently, some of them have taken no part in the Revival, but have 
resisted it. Others have hung on to the skirts of it, and have conscien- 
tiously endeavored to combine the old with the new. Only a mi- 
nority of the Revisers have been active in this advance in Biblical 
study. This advance has been all along the line. In Textual criticism 
it has gone back of the Massoretic pointed text to the unpointed text, 
and has given fresh study to the ancient versions in order to improve 
the unpointed Hebrew text itself. In the Higher Criticism it has 
studied with enthusiasm the literary forms of the Old Testament, its 
History, Poetry, and Prophecy, and has learned to estimate its literary 
graces and beauties as never before. Younger Biblical scholars have 
devoted themselves to the cognate languages, especially the Arabic, 
the Aramaic, and the Assyrian, in order to a comparison of the Shemitic 
stems and a proper apprehension of the history of words and phrases. 
They have mastered the principles of Hebrew Syntax, which were 
unknown to the older Hebrew scholars. When these are understood 
they shed new and marvellous light on the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment. Biblical History and Geography, and above all, Biblical The- — 
ology, have enabled the younger Hebrew scholars to apprehend the 
marvellous unity and variety of the Old Testament in the historical 
origin and development of its literature, and the Religion which it 
teaches to mankind. The Old Testament is indeed a new world to 
those who have taken part in this great revival; and to them it seems 
that the old-fashioned Hebrew scholars are living in an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere of Biblical study. No one can examine the Revis- 
ers’ work without observing that these differences are represented in 
the Revision which they have given us. The advanced Hebrew 
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scholarship is ordinarily to be seen in the margin of the Revision. 
The Revision itself occupies an intermediate position. We regret to 
say that the appendix of the American Revisers represents too often 
an antiquated Hebrew scholarship. 


II.—THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE REVISERS. 


The fundamental question in the work of translation of the original 
Scriptures is, What are the original Scriptures which it is proposed to 
translate? Upon what original text do the revisers base their work ? 
It is instructive to compare the attitude of the Old Testament Com- 
pany with that of the New Testament Company in regard to this 
question. 


The New Testament Company explain their work thus: 


‘*A revision of the Greek text was the necessary foundation of our work ; but it did 
not fall within our province to construct a continuous and complete Greek text. In 
many cases the English rendering was considered to represent correctly either of two 
competing readings in the Greek, and then the question of the text was usually not 
raised. A sufficiently laborious task remained in deciding between the rival claims of 
various readings which might properly affect the translation. . . . . In regard of the 
readings thus approved, it may be observed that the fourth rule, by requiring that ‘the 
text to be adopted’ should be ‘that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating, 
was in effect an instruction to follow the authority of documentary evidence without 
deference to any printed text of modern times, and therefore to employ the best re- 
sources of criticism for estimating the value of evidence In the introductory 
formula, the phrases ‘many ancient authorities,’ ‘some ancient authorities,’ are used 
with some latitude to denote a greater or lesser proportion of those authorities which 
have a distinctive right to be called ancient. These ancient authorities comprise not 
only Greek manuscripts, some of which were written in the fourth and fifth centuries, but 
versions of a still earlier date in different languages, and also quotations by Christian 
writers of the second and following centuries.” 


The Old Testament Company take a different position. They did 
not consider a revision of the Hebrew text “the necessary founda- 
tion” of their work. They confess that the condition of Old Testa- 
ment criticism is such that they could not pursue this course. 


‘‘The Received, or, as it is commonly called, the Massoretic Text of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, has come down to us in manuscripts which are of no very great an- 
tiquity, and which all belong to the same family or recension. That other recensions 
were at one time in existence is probable from the variations in the ancient versions, 
the oldest of which, namely, the Greek or Septuagint, was made, at least in part, some 
two centuries before the Christian era. But as the state of knowledge on the subject 
is not at present such as to justify any attempt at an entire reconstruction of the text 
on the authority of the versions, the revisers have thought it most prudent to adopt the 
Massoretic Text as the basis of their work, and to depart from it, as the authorized 
translators had done, only in exceptional cases. With regard to the variations in the 
Massoretic Text itself, the revisers have endeavored to translate what appeared to 
them to be the best reading in the text, and where the alternative reading seemed suffi- 
ciently probable or important they have placed it in the margin. In some few instances 
of extreme difficulty, a reading has been adopted on the authority of the ancient ver- 
sions, and the departure from the Massoretic Text recorded in the margin. In other 
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cases, where the versions appeared to supply a very probable though not so necessary a 
correction of the text, the text has been left and the variation indicated in the margin 
only.” 


This position is sufficiently conservative. It does not express the 
views of the best Hebrew scholars of the day; but it is a good aver- 
age position, which ought to satisfy all but the most extreme adher- 
ents to Jewish traditions. But the American Revisers were not 
satisfied. They have taken an extreme reactionary position and have 
expressed their dissent from the English Revisers in their Appendix, 
in the following terse and sweeping declaration: “‘Omit from the 
margin all renderings from the LXX, Vulgate and other ancient ver- 
sions or authorities.” Dr. Chambers defends the American Revisers 
by the following extraordinary statements: 

‘“‘The insertion of these is based on the presumption that the variations found in 
these versions originated in variations in the Hebrew codices, which the authors of 
those versions had before them. Without denying that such matters are well worthy of 
the scholar’s careful attention, the American Committee yet felt that there was an ele- 
ment of uncertainty about them which forbade the notion of presenting them even as 
alternative readings in a book intended for the people. The English Bible is a version 


of the Hebrew Bible as we have it from the hands of them to whom ‘ were committed 
the oracles of God’ ” (174) 

‘*It seemed to them that all these references had in them too much of the uncertain, 
conjectural and arbitrary to be entitled to a place on the margin, as if they had some 
portion of intrinsic authority. We are not sure in any case that the makers of these 
versions did not follow their notion of what the text ought to be rather than that which 
they found in the codices before them. And conjectural emendations are of no value” 
(75). 


The position of Dr. Chambers is a strange position for a Christian 
scholar to take. He seems to hold that the oracles of God were com- 
mitted to the Jewish Massoretic scholars of the Middle Ages; for he 
insists with the American Revisers in adhering to the text which we 
receive from them. The Ante-Nicene Church knew nothing of a 
Massoretic text; they used either the Septuagint or Peshitto ver- 
sions of the Old Testament which were made from Hebrew manu- 
scripts centuries earlier than the Massoretes began to point their 
Hebrew text. The Latin Church used at first the Itala, a translation 
of the LXX, and subsequently the Latin Vulgate, composed chiefly 
of the version of Jerome, which was made from Hebrew manuscripts a 
considerable time before the work of the Massoretes began. The Mas- 
soretic text was not used by the Christian Church until the sixteenth 
century; and then the Reformers and the Roman Catholic divines 
alike discriminated between the more ancient unpointed text and the 
text as given by the Massoretes. It remained for Buxtorf and the 
Swiss and Dutch scholastics to give themselves unreservedly into 
the hands of the Massoretes, and abandon Christian tradition and 
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Christian freedom of criticism for the sake of a slavish adherence to 
the Jewish tradition. It was only in keeping with this that they 
should go against the best Hebrew scholarship among the Jews 
themselves as represented by Levita, and rely upon cabalistic forgeries 
in carrying these points back to Ezra and claiming their inspiration 
and infallibility.* None of our American Revisers, so far as we know, 
hold to the inspiration of the Massoretic points, yet they have not 
entirely escaped from the tendency to that position when they repre- 
sent that these pointed texts are the oracles of God, to be followed so 
exclusively that even the most ancient Christian versions, the Samar- 
itan Hebrew codex, and the New Testament citations and other 
ancient authorities are all alike to be regarded as having “an ele- 
ment of uncertainty about them,” and as having “too much of the 
uncertain, conjectural, and arbitrary to be entitled to a place in the 
margin.” ; 

The text of the Old Testament is in a very different position from 
the text of the New Testament. The text of the New Testament 
rests upon a number of ancient MS. authorities, and the versions 
are subsidiary sources of information or side-lights. But this is not 
the case with the text of the Old Testament. The Massoretic text 
rests on the basis of late MSS., the earliest of the tenth century of 
our era, whereas the*Versions lead us back to a Hebrew text centuries 
earlier than these MSS. Under such circumstances the Versions are 
not merely subsidiary sources, they antedate in their evidence the 
Massoretic text in our possession. The Vulgate version was made in 
the fourth century by St. Jerome from Hebrew MSS. which were at 
least six centuries earlier than the earliest Massoretic MSS.; the 
Syriac version was made in the second century from Hebrew MSS. 
at least eight centuries earlier than the St. Petersburg codex; the 
LXX version was made in the second century B.C., on the base of 
MSS. twelve centuries before the St. Petersburg codex; the LXX 
version is contained in the same great uncials, x, A, B, which give us 
the basis for our New Testament text; MSS. not only antedating by 
many centuries the MSS. of the Hebrew text, but also antedating 
the beginning of the works of the Massoretes. Under such circum- 
stances it is not at all correct to represent these ancient versions as 
merely side-lights upon the Hebrew text. Moreover, the Samaritan 
codex of the Hebrew text is an independent manuscript authority, 
older than any Hebrew MSS. that the Massoretes have given us, 
and an independent witness of the first rank. When, therefore, we 


* See author’s Brbiical Study, pp. 140, seg. 
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have the Samaritan codex, the Septuagint, Peshitto, and Vulgate 
versions agreeing over against the Massoretic text, and know that 
these versions have MS. authority for their rendering centuries 
older than any in our possession, we have evidence superior in weight 
to that of the Massoretic text. 

We do not propose to enter upon a full discussion of the question 
of this neglect of textual criticism by the Revisers and its influence 
upon the Revision. This is reserved for a competent hand in the 
October Number of this REVIEW. But as this is a fundamental ques- 
tion, there are some general phases of the subject to which we must 
reter. The American Revisers insist upon adhering to the Massoretic 
text alone, and yet they seem to be entirely indifferent to the fact 
that a critical edition of the Massoretic text itself is greatly needed. 
On their own principle it was their duty to do as the New Testament 
revisers have done, and, first of all, correct the Massoretic text. It 
is well known that a complete Massoretic apparatus has not been 
in the possession of the Revisers; that the St. Petersburg codex and 
other ancient Hebrew manuscripts have not been used in any edition 
of the Hebrew Bible; that the best editions of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament are defective. Holding the views that the Amer- 
ican Revisers hold, it ought to have been a matter of extreme im- 
portance to them to have a critical Massoretic text. They give us 
no information whatever on this important point. There is sufficient 
evidence that they have not been careful to secure even the best Mas- 
soretic text. They seem to have followed rather any ordinary texts 
they might have at hand. It is true that the variations in the edi- 
tions and MSS. consist almost entirely in the vowel-points and ac- 
cents. But these are the very things to which the American Revis- 
ers adhere with a tenacity which one rarely finds among learned 
Hebrews. We observe that they sometimes follow the Qeri and 
sometimes the Kethibh, but in this they seem to be entirely capri- 
cious. We fail to see any sifting of evidence. The real ancient MS. 
authority is in the Kethibh. We have no evidence beyond prob- 
ability to show that the Qeris are anything more than ancient 
Jewish conjectural emendations. We fail to see why such emenda- 
tions of Rabbinical scholars should be superior to the emendations of 
ancient Christian authorities or even modern Biblical scholars. To 
prefer them to the ancient versions and the Samaritan codex is 
against the principles of sound criticism. It is necessary for us briefly 
to indicate what it is upon which the Revisers base themselves when 
they speak of the Massoretic text. The Massoretic text is the He- 
brew text, pointed with vowels and accents. The original text had 


\ 
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no vowels or accents. The recensions upon which the LXX, Peshitto, 
and Vulgate versions were made were unpointed. The texts used by 
the Mishna and the Targums and the early Jewish Commentaries 
were unpointed. The vowel-points are of the nature of interpretation. 
In their present form, they date from the seventh Christian century. 
The accents were not completed in their present form until late in 
the Middle Ages. For all purposes of Textual Criticism of the Old 
Testament, the Kethibh or unpointed text is, and must be, the basis. 
Bishop Lowth, who has probably done more for the study of the Old 
Testament than any English-speaking scholar, correctly stated in the 
middle of the last century: 


‘“‘If it be asked, what then is the real condition of the Hebrew Text; and of what 
sort, and in what number, are the mistakes which we must acknowledge to be found in 
it; it is answered that the condition of the Hebrew Text is such, as from the nature of 
the thing, the antiquity of the writings themselves, the want of due care, or critical 
skill (in which latter at least the Jews have been exceedingly deficient), might in all 
reason have been expected; that the mistakes are frequent, and of various kinds ; of 
letters, words, and sentences; by variation, omission, transposition ; such as often in- 
jure the beauty and elegance, embarrass the construction, alter or obscure the sense, 
and sometimes render it quite unintelligible. If it be objected, that a concession, so 
large as this is, lends to invalidate the authority of Scripture ; that it gives up in effect 
the certainty and authenticity of the doctrines contained in it, and exposes our religion 
naked and defenceless to the assaults of its enemies ; this, I think, is a vain and ground- 
less apprehension. Casual errors may blemish parts, but do not destroy, or much alter, 
the whole.” . . . . ‘‘ Important and fundamental doctrines do not wholly depend on 
single passages; an universal harmony runs through the Holy Scriptures; the parts 
mutually support each other, and supply one another’s deficiencies and obscurities. 
Superficial damages and partial defects may greatly diminish the beauty of the edifice, 
without injuring its strength, and bringing on utter ruin and destruction” (Isaiah, 
second edition, ADCCLXXIX, pp. lx, lx). 


Prof. Dillmann gives his testimony as follows: 


‘*It is true that the necessary foundation for all further textual criticism is given in 
the Massoretic Text when it is presented as accurately as possible, but the entirely cor- 
rect text has not thereby been found. Besides this officially established Massoretic 
Text many more original and better readings have been preserved in the ancient ver- 
sions, and also, although seldom, in Hebrew manuscripts. Moreover, we cannot always 
approve the Massoretic pointing as appropriate to the text, and besides there are in- 
volved some errors in the text itself which come from the most ancient times, to which 
no critical monument extends. It is the aim of criticism to attain to constantly greater 
certainty by the purification of the text from such faults, which therefore cannot despise 
even conjectures in case of necessity. The knowledge of the history of the text must 
show that this criticism is not only aright, but a duty of the exegete towards his text”’ 
(Herzog’s Real-Encyklopédie, Band 2. Leipzig, 1878, p. 399). 


The Revisers have simply built upon a very late Massoretic text, 
and that not sufficiently correct. They have had immense advan- 
tages beyond the Revisers of 1611, in the possession of the Samaritan 
codex, the Syriac and Arabic versions, and better texts of the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate, besides a large number of ancient authorities, in- 
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accessible to the Revisers of 1611; but it does not appear that they 
have made very much use of them beyond that which appears in the 
margin, and our American Revisers set themselves as a flint against 
even that. The Revisers of 1611 used the helps at their command, 
but the Revisers of 1885 have neglected the vastly greater helps which 
God has given them in the rich disclosures of more than two cen- 
turies. 

This reliance upon the Massoretic accents has involved the Revis- 
ers in an entirely incorrect presentation of Hebrew Poetry. There 
are two systems of accentuation, but both were designed for cantilla- 
tion in the Synagogue, and have no regard to the poetry as poetry, 
Hebrew Poetry is composed of lines which are ranged in parallelism 
with one another. The lines are measured by beats of the word ac- 
cent, and divided into trimeters, tetrameters, pentameters, and hex- 
ameters.* The principle of Parallelism extends to the strophe as well 
as the line. We do not claim that the Revisers ought to have adopted 
the theory of the strophe, and the measurement of the line, which 
are still legitimate matters of dispute between Hebrew scholars; but 
they ought to have correctly presented the parallelism of lines. 

We are impressed at the outset by a grave inconsistency in their 
treatment of Hebrew Poetry. They attempt to give the so-called 
Poetical Books: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Song of Songs, in paral- 
lelism, and also a number of the most important pieces of poetry in 
the Historical Books, and a few pieces in the Prophetical Books, such 
as the songs of Jonah, Hezekiah, and Habakkuk. But they do not ven- 
ture to give the parallelisms of the Prophets or of the poetical sections 
of Ecclesiastes, and they leave a considerable portion of the poetry of 
the Historical Books as if it were prose. Why this inconsistency? We 
can explain it only onthe ground that it was impossible for the Revis- 
ers to accomplish the task of arranging the other poetry in parallel- 
ism because of their failure to find a sufficient guide in the Massoretic 
accentuation. In the so-called Poetical Books the verses are ordi- 
narily distichs. In this case it is easy to make the two lines of the 
parallelism by following the Massoretic division, for Hebrew Poetry 
ordinarily makes every line of the poem a distinct clause, and follows 
the greater divisions of the sentences. But we observe that when 
the verse is a monostich, and is divided by the Massoretic dichotomy, 
the Revisers generally slip and make it into a distich of poetry. 
They slip also in a considerable proportion of the verses which are 
composed of three or more lines. In our examination of the paral- 





* See author's Biblical Study, pp. 264 seg. 
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lelism given by the Revisers we shall begin with the trimeters where 
the lines are measured by three beats of the accent. Such a trime- 
ter is the song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. This is marked off into its 
lines by a very ancient Hebrew method of writing, which doubtless 
comes down from the earliest times. Following this guide the poem 
is accurately given, so far as the lines are concerned; but the divis- 
ion into strophes is ignored.. In the Book of Job, also, the trime- 
ters are easy to be discerned. The verses are generally of two or 
three lines, and there is such a number of the verses of two lines 
that it is easy to ascertain the movement in the others. The same is 
true of the trimeters in the book of Proverbs and the Psalter under 
the same circumstances, and yet there are numerous cases of error 
even here. 
Thus in the Book of Job, xiv. 7, the Revisers arrange: 


‘* For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
And that the tender branch thereof will not cease.” 


It should be a tristich: 


For the tree has hope. 
) If it be cut down, it will sprout again, 
And the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
The impropriety of the arrangement of the Revisers is clear from 
the Hebrew. We present it correctly in three lines. They combine 
the first and the second in one line: 


mip YP9> wD 
porn m1 AD" DS 
IMD Rd IPI" 


The condemnation of Reuben by his father Jacob is a hexastich 
and a trimeter, which the Revisers have spoiled by a capricious com- 
bination of two lines into one, which is transparent even in their ren- 
dering. The proper arrangement is: 


[ O thou Reuben, my first-born ; 
My might and the beginning of my strength ; 

The excellency of dignity, and excellency of power,— 
Bubbling over like water—excel not ; 


For thou wentest up to thy father’s bed, 
| Then thou didst defile it. To my couch he went up. 


? 


The Revisers make their first line out of two lines of the poem: 


Reuben, thou art my first-born, my might, and the beginning of my strength; 


One sees from the Hebrew the impropriety of their arrangement, 
which is as follows: 
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The eighth psalm is a beautiful hymn, composed of two strophes 
of eight lines each, the refrain coming at the beginning of the first 
strophe and at the close of the second strophe, enclosing, as it were, 
the entire psalm. We render verses I and 2: 





“* Thou, whose glory doth extend over the heavens, 
Out of the mouth of little children and sucklings, 
Thou dost establish strength because of thine adversaries, 
To silence enemy and avenger.” 


The Revisers spoil the second and third lines by their arrangement : 


Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou established strength, 
Because of thine adversaries, 


The incorrectness of this is clear from the Hebrew: 


TO NTO" DIT O51 "2H 
PMT W725 
It needs but a glance to see that the lines should be as we have 
rendered them: 
BYP Dr "IHN 
“PANS 799 TNT 
Psalm xlv. 3 is arranged by the Revisers: 
Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, 
Thy glory and thy majesty. 
1123 J >9 Ja. wan 
pM pn 


Gird thy sword on thy thigh, 
O hero, thy glory and thy majesty. 


és Jaan NIN 
TIM FAA V3 


Q 


It should be: 









The striking harmony of the music of the words, as well as the 
parallelism, ought to have guided the Revisers aright. 








*The Revisers violate Hebrew grammar by rendering bn with the jussive, as if it were ye) 
with the indicative. The rendering, ‘‘ Thou shalt not have the excellenty,” ver. 4, is inexcusable. 
The rendering of * first-born” as predicate is possible, but prosaic, 
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In the tetrameter are more serious errors. An example of this is 
in the magnificent ode of victory, Exodus xv. This ode is a tetram- 
eter measured by four beats of the accent. It is composed of three 
strophes, according to the scheme of 6, 12,and 18 lines, increasing in 
length as the strains of victory rise higher and higher to the climax. 
The piece has its refrain, which comes in at the close of each strophe. 
The Revisers do not attempt to reproduce the strophical divisions, 
and also entirely fail in the parallelism. 

The first strophe should be arranged thus: 

‘* My strength | and song is Jah || and he has become | my salvation. 

The same is my God | that I may glorify him || my father’s God | that I may exalt 
acca | a warrior, || Jehovah is | his name. 

The chariots of Pharaoh | and his host || he hath thrown | into the sea, 

And the choicest | of his charioteers || are drowned | in the sea of reeds. 


The depths | cover them over, ||‘they descended | into the deep places | like a 
stone.” 


The last line is lengthened to a pentameter for the climax. Each 
line has a cesura dividing it in two parts. 
The key to the movement of the poem is given in the refrain: 


Shird | 1° Jahveh khi-gha ’6h | gha’ah 
Sis v° rok® bho | ramah bayyam 


This movement is recognized by the rendering of the Revisers: 


Sing ye to the LORD, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 


But when they come to render the poem itself, they ignore this move- 
ment and arrange as follows: 


2. The LORD is my strength and song, 

And he is become my salvation: 
This is my God, and I will praise him; 
My father’s God, and I will exalt him. 

. The LORD is a man of war: 
The LORD is his name. 

. Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: 
And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea. 

. The deeps cover them : 
They went down into the depths like a stone. 


Tae tetrameter is preserved by the Revisers only in verse 4—the 
other lines are all broken into two parts. They have probably been 
misled by the short verses, 3 and 5, which are really monostichs. Di- 
viding them, they lose the rhythm, and are misled to a false construc- 
tion of the entire poem. We shail present the Hebrew text, in order 
to show how impossible the arrangement of the Revisers is: 
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Any one can see that there is no poetry in such an arrangement. 
It should be: 
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The song of Deborah (Judges v.) is one of the finest examples of 
the Hebrew ode. Its lines are generally tetrameters, but they are 
sometimes changed into trimeters, and occasionally into pentameters, 
in order to express the varying emotions of the poet. It is composed 
of three great strophes of thirty lines each. It seems probable that 
each strophe was accompanied by the same refrain, which we find at 
the close of the poem, thus: 


‘*So let all thine enemies perish, Jahveh, 
But let them that love him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 


The original Hebrew shows that this is clearly a tetrameter: 


MID PAMW5> TAK’ > 
ANI3I2 WAWNT Px Toms 


We shall give the entire poem in order to illustrate the faults of 
the Revisers, as well as the Massoretes. We shall retain the render- 
ing of the Revisers, except where it is incorrect ; but we shall give the 


* The faults of the Revisers in dealing with this beautiful ode are not confined to the arrange- 
ment. They ought to have seen that [\"\/Q7 in line 1 was shortened from "{*\"\AT in order to 
combination with (5. They neglect the weak Vavs with the imperfects which express purpose 


in line 2, and render them as futures, which is contrary to the laws of Hebrew Syntax, which would 
require Vav consec. of Perfect for that rendering. 
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proper parallelism, and call attention to the mistakes of Revisers in 
foot-notes. 


. For that the leaders led in Israel, 

. For that the people volunteered, bless ye Jahveh. (a) and (@) 
. Hear, ye kings, give ear, ye nobles ; 

. I, even I will sing unto Jahveh ; 

I shall sing praise to Jahveh, the God of Israel. 

. Jahveh, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 

. When thou marchest out of the field of Edom, 

. The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped, 

. Yea, the clouds dropped water, 

. The mountains flowed down at the presence of Jahveh, 

. Yon Sinai at the presence of Jahveh, the God of Israel. 

. In the days of Shamgar ben Anath, 

. In the days of Jael, the caravans ceased, 

. And the wayfarers walked through by-ways ; (4) 

. The rulers ceased, in Israel they ceased, 

. Until I Deborah arose, 

. Until I arose a mother in Israel. 

. He chooses new rulers ; (c) 

. Then was war in the gates: 

. Was there a shield or spear seen 

. Among forty thousand in Israel? 

. My heart is toward the governors of Israel, 

. Those that volunteered among the people: Bless ye Jahveh. (@) 
. Those riding upon white asses, 

. Sitting-upon saddles; 

. And thosé walking by the way, sing ye. (e) 

. With the voice of archers, at the places of drawing water, 
. There let them celebrate the righteous acts of Jahveh, (/) 
. The righteous acts of his rule in Israel. 

. Then the people of Jahveh descended to the gates. 


SO OY AN EYWD » 
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Il. 
. Awake, awake, Deborah ; 
. Awake, awake, utter a song: 
. Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, son of Abinoam. 





(a) The Revisers’ rendering, ‘‘ offered themselves willingly,” was probably to represent that they 
were free-will offerings in accordance with the use of 77") in the law code, but this is a mere 
conceit. 

(5) MimaSE should be caravans, as in the margin. It seems to have slipped into the fourteenth 
line by an early copyist’s mistake. It makes the line too long, and seems without force. 

(c) The rendering of the Revisers, ‘‘ they chose new gods,” is that of the LXX, but is against the 
context, which implies a turning to God and not from him. The Peshitto and Vulgate versions 
render ‘‘ God chose new wars,” or ‘‘ new things.” It seems better to give ods the meaning 
judges or rulers here, which suits the context and refers to Barak and Deborah. 

(@) The Revisers break up lines 2 and 23, and give the phrase, ‘‘ Bless ye Jahveh,” in separate 
lines, destroying the rhythm. 

(e) The Revisers have transposed “sing ye” from line 26 to line 24, destroying the emphasis. 


(/) The margin, ‘‘ let them rehearse,” is preferable to the text, ‘‘ shall they rehearse,” on account 
of the context. 
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. Then descended a remnant of the nobles, (a) 
. The people of Jahveh descended for me against the mighty. 
. Out of Ephraim they whose root is in Amalek ; 
. After thee, Benjamin, among thy peoples ; 
. Out of Machir descended governors, 
. And out of Zebulun they that handle the marshal staff. 
. And the princes in Issachar were with Deborah ; (4) 
. And Issachar was like Barak ; 
. Into the valley they rushed at his feet. 
. By the water courses of Reuben were great resolves of heart. (c) 
. Why satest thou among the sheep-folds, 
. To hear the pipings for the flocks? 
. At the water courses of Reuben were great searchings of heart. (c) 
Gilead abode beyond Jordan 
And Dan, why was he remaining at the ships? (d) 
Asher sat still on the shore of the sea, 
. And by his creeks was abiding. (¢) 
. Zebulun was a people that risked himself unto death, 
. Naphtali upon the high places of the field 
. Kings came, they fought, (e) 
. Then fought the Kings of Canaan, 
. In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo ; 
. Gain of money they took not, 
. From heaven fought the stars, (/) 





@ The lines of ver. 13, as given by the Massoretes, should be reconstructed as in the margin of 
the Revision, and as we have given them, thus: 


pwd TID TITS 
D133 Ty Ap 


The Massoretic pointing of jy" should be changed from jussive to perfect, as in the text of the 
Revision. The American Revisers adhere to the Massoretic pointing and division, and render, 


** Then go down, O remnant, for the nobles, the people, 
O Jehovah, go down for me against the mighty.” 


One can easily see that {5 with first line makes it too long, and leaves the second line too 
short. One can also see that by the change the same two classes appear here as through the 
poem,—namely, the nobles and the people. The absence of the preposition before 'y cannot be 
satisfactorily explained by the American Revisers. 


(6) “DY ‘* my princes,” as given by the Massoretes and followed in the margin, gives no good 
os 


sense. It should be pointed Sais) with the Ancient Versions, and rendered as construct, as in the 
oF 
text of the Revision. 

(c) The Revisers break up lines 13 and 16 into two lines each, following the Massoretes, but at 
the expense of the rhythm. The lines are thereby reduced from tetrameters to dimeters without 
any justification whatever in sense or parallelism. 

(¢@) The Revisers entirely ignore the change of tenses in verse 17 seg. and translate imperfect 
and perfect as if they were alike. 

(e) The Revisers insert ‘‘ and” between the verbs, and destroy the emphasis of these two Hebrew 
perfects, which are placed side by side without a conjunction. The rendering of the Revisers 
would require a Vav consec. of the imperfect for the second verb. 

(/) The Massoretic arrangement, which the Revisers follow, is incorrect. It makes the first line 
too short, and the second line too long, and gives no proper parallelism. The Revisers render, 


** They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 
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28. From their courses they fought with Sisera ; 
29. The river Kishon swept them away, 
30. The river of battles, the river Kishon. (g) 


III. 


. March on my soul with strength. 
. Then struck the hoofs of the horses, 
. By reason of the wild galloping of their mighty ones. (@) 
. Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Jahveh, 
Curse forever her inhabitants ; (6) 
. Because they came not to the help of Jahveh, 
. To the help of Jahveh against the mighty. 
. Blessed above women be Jael, 
. The wife of Heber the Kenite, 
. Above women in the tent let her be blessed. 
. Water he asked, milk she gave ; (c) 
. In a lordly dish she brought him curds ; 
. Her hand she puts forth to the tent pin, 
14. And her right hand to the workman’s hammer, 
15. And she smote Sisera, she smote through his head, 
16. Yea she pierced, and she struck through his temples ; (¢) 
17. At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay ; 
18, At her feet he bowed, he fell: 
19. Where he bowed, there he fell slain. 
20, Through the window she looked forth and cried, 
21. The mother of Sisera through the lattice, 
22. Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 
23. Why tarry the paces of his wagons? 
24. Her wisest ladies answer her, 
25. Yea, she repeats her words to herself, 
The $135 7DM Should be transposed from the beginning of the second line to the close of the 
first line, thus : 


on rw phw hd 
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Then the parallelism becomes perfect : 


‘*From heaven fought the stars, 
From their courses they fought with Sisera.” 


(2) BD? maTTIpP means encounters, battles, on account of the historical reference to the frequent 
battles, of which the Kishon had been the scene. There is no propriety in ‘‘ancient” river. 


(a) This passage refers to the flight of the chariots from the battle-field. It is connected by some 
with the previous strophe. It is then difficult to explain the prophetess’ stimulation of her- 
self for the brief statement of the closing two lines. She is here rousing herself to the climax of 
description of the entire strophe, as she had already done at the beginning of the previous strophe. 


(4) Curse ‘' dz¢¢terZy” is an improper rendering. The infinitive absolute when it follows the verb 
cannot have this meaning. Its proper rendering is ‘‘/orever,” as we have given it. The Revisers 
are throuthout faulty in their conception of the infinitive absolute. 


(c) The Revisers mar the beauty of this passage by the insertion of conjunctions and neglect of 
proper emphasis. The rendering of the Revisers: ‘‘ He asked water, and she gave him milk,” 
would require a Vav consec. of imperfect for the second verb, whereas the verbs are perfects without 
a conjunction. The Revisers also ignore the imperfect DMdwE, and render it ‘* she .put,” 
instead of ‘‘she puts forth.” They ignore the Vav co-ordinate of line 16, which requires a repeti- 


tion of the subject in English to bring out the emphasis, The Revisers render again as if it were 
a Vav consec. of imperfect. 
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26. Are they not finding, dividing the spoil, (¢) 

27. A damsel, two damsels, to every man, 

28. A spoil of dyed garments for Sisera, 

29. A spoil of dyed garments, a piece of embroidery, 

30. A dyed garment, two pieces of embroidery for my neck a spoil? () 


The worst work of all, in the Revisers’ exhibition of Hebrew 
Poetry, is in the pentameters. The pentameter movement is pre- 
served in Lamentations iii. It would be exceedingly difficult to mis- 
take the movement hete. This dirge is an acrostic in which each 
strophe is marked by the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in their 
order. But furthermore, every line of the strophe is marked by the 


letter characteristic of the strophe. Accordingly the Revisers trans- 
late as follows: 


‘* T am the man that hath seen affliction | by the rod of his wrath. 
He hath led me and caused me to walk | in darkness and not in light. 
Surely against me he turneth his hand | again and again all the day. 


My flesh and my skin hath he made old; | he hath broken my bones. 
He hath builded against me, and compassed me | with gall and travail. 
He hath made me to dwell in dark places, | as those that have been long dead.” 


The same movement is clear in the nineteenth psalm, verses 7-10: 


‘* The law of the LORD is perfect, | restoring the soul: 
The testimony of the LORD is sure, | making wise the simple. 
The precepts of the LORD are right, | rejoicing the heart : 
The commandment of the LORD is pure, | enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the LORD is clean, | enduring forever: 
The judgments of the LORD are true, | and righteous altogether. 
More to be desired are they than gold, | yea, than much fine gold: 
Sweeter also than honey | and the honeycomb.” 


But why did the Revisers not represent this same movement in 
the remaining verses of the psalm? We expect the same movement 
to continue. It is not so self-evident as in verses 7-10, but it is suf- 
ficiently clear to those who have a proper apprehension of the prin- 
ciples of Hebrew poetry. They ought to have arranged thus: 


‘* Moreover thy servant is warned by them: | in keeping them there is great reward. - 
Errors who can understand : | from secret sins clear me. 


Moreover from sins of pride restrain thy servant: | let them not rule over me. 





(@) The Revisers render the imperfects as if they were perfects, thus : 

‘* Have they not found, have they not divided the spoil,” which is against the laws of Hebrew 
syntax. 

(e) The pointing of the Massoretes “NIX is followed by the Revisers in their rendering ‘‘on 


the necks of the spoil,” which involves the mere conceit that she saw the captive maidens coming 
home with their necks adorned with the spoil. This would be the last thing for the mother of 
Sisera to be thinking of, and would be entirely inappropriate as the climax of so grand an ode. 
The Massoretic pointing should be changed so as to read “"WY]N=for my neck, a spoil, that is 


for the mother of Sisera, the speaker. The mother is comforting herself with the thought that her 
son is thinking of his mother, and is bringing her the choicest of the spoil. ' 
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Then shall I be perfect, | and clear from great transgression. 
Let the words of my mouth be for acceptance, | and the meditation of my heart. 
In thy sight, Oh Jahveh, | my rock and my Redeemer.” 


The Revisers have entirely misrepresented this movement. They 
have given us the following: 


‘* Moreover by them is thy servant warned : 
In keeping of them there is great reward. 
Who can discern Ais errors? 
Clear thou me from hidden faults. 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous szvs ; 
Let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be perfect, (a) 
And I shall be clear from great transgression. 
Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, (d) 
O LORD, my rock, and my redeemer.” 


So also in the one hundred and tenth psalm we have the same 
movement. This psalm is composed of two strophes of six lines each. 
The first should be rendered as follows: 


I. The oracle of Jahveh to my Lord, | Sit enthroned on my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies | a stool for thy feet. 
The sceptre of thy strength | Jahveh will send forth from Zion. 
Rule thou in the midst of thine enemiies.| . . . 
Thy people shall be volunteers in the day of thine host, | in the beauties of 
holiness ; 
From the womb of the morning, | thou shalt have the dew of thy youth. 


The Revisers give this movement in four lines, but fail to give it in 
the last two lines of the strophe: 


‘* The LORD saith unto my lord, Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 
The LORD shall send forth the rod of thy strength out of Zion: 
Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 
Thy people offer themselves willingly in the day of thy power : 
In the beauties of holiness, from the womb of the morning, 
Thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 


The pilgrim psalms are generally of this movement. Psalm cxxiii. 
should be rendered thus: 


‘* Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, | O thou that art enthroned in the heavens ! 
Lo, as the eyes of servants | are unto the hand of their lords : 
As the eyes of a maid servant | are unto the hand of her mistress: 


(a) The Revisers have been obliged to stumble over the truth in order to this arrangement. 
They have indeed followed an incorrect Massoretic accentuation. Dr. Wicks (7 reatise on the Ac- 
centuatioh of the three so-called Poetical Books, Oxford, 1881) has shown that the verse is to be 
divided at am by the Olév’yored. The common text which points with tiphcha is erroneous, and has 
misled the Revisers to divide at [ S)7,y where there is an Athnach. The correct Massoretic accen- 
tuation therefore divides the verse as we have given it, and certainly the rhythmical movement and 
the sense would be sufficient without the Massoretic authority. 

(4) The Revisers’ arrangement of this verse is utterly perverse. Here the Massoretes are also 


wrong. But the movement of the poem shows sufficiently well that the arrangement should be 
as we have given it. 
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So our eyes are unto Jahveh our God | until he be gracious unto us, 

Be gracious unto us, Jahveh, | be gracious unto us: | for we are exceedingly filled 
with contempt. 

Our soul is exceedingly filled | with their scorning, 

With the scorning of those that are at ease | with the contempt of the proud op- 
pressors.” 


This is given by the Revisers: 


“*Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, 
O thou that sittest in the heavens, 
Behold, as the eyes of servants /ooé unto the hand of their master, 
As the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her mistress ; 
So our eyes /ook unto the LORD our God, 
Until he have mercy upon us. 
Have mercy upon us, O LORD, have merey upon us: 
For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 
Our soul is exceedingly filled 
With the scorning of those that are at ease, 

_ And with the contempt of the proud.” * 


We have given a sufficient number of examples to show that the 
Massoretic points are no safe guide to the arrangement of the lines 
and strophes of Hebrew Poetry, and that the Revisers have made so 
many mistakes through a misapprehension of this fact, that it is 
doubtful whether they have not done more harm than good in their 
attempt to give English readers an idea of Hebrew Poetry. Bishop 
Lowth well says that the Hebrew Massoretic text is “the Jews’ inter- 


pretation of the Old Testament.” 


‘*We do not deny the usefulness of this interpretation, nor would we be thought to 
detract from its merit by setting it in this light: it is perhaps upon the whole preferable 
to any one of the antient versions ; it has probably the great advantage of having been 
formed upon a traditionary explanation of the Text, and of being generally agreeable to 
that sense of Scripture, which passed current, and was commonly received by the Jew- 
ish nation in antient times ; and it has certainly been of great service to the moderns in 
leading them into the knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. But they would have made a 
much better use of it, and a greater progress in the explication of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, had they consulted it, without absolutely submitting to its authority ; 
had they considered it as an assistant, not as an infallible guide” (Isaiah, second edi- 
tion, MDCCLXX1X, p. lv.) 


So Dr. Wicks in his admirable treatise says : 


‘* But what interest, it may be asked, have these musical signs for ws? And it must 
y gn 





* The last line shows us how Hebrew Poetry helps us to restore a corrupt text to its purity. The 


pointing followed by the Revisers gives us D°JINWN 3957 or an article with a construct 
which js against the principles of Hebrew Grammar, and puzzles the Grammarians dreadfully to ex- 
plain it. The last two words of the psalm are given as one in the Kethibh, but as two in the Qer#. 
Here the Qerz is correct, and ought to have been followed by the Revisers instead of the Kethidh. 


The movement of the poetry requires this. If now we make the first line of the verse close with Wo, 


and suppose that the next line began with 1Y 5 in the construct, we see that this is in accordance 
with the marching rhythm of the Pilgrim’s songs, and removes a grave difficulty ; and the omission 
was such as is common for copyists to make, After making this insertion the whole difficulty of 
grammar and poetic movement vanishes, and the Qer? is justified. 
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be allowed that, regarded simply as musical signs, they have no interest or importance 
at all ; for the Jews themselves allow that the musical value of the accents of the three 
Poetical Books is altogether lost. Happily, however, they have another value. Those 
who arranged this system of musical recitation must have felt that they had some- 
thing more important to do than merely to produce a melody pleasing to the ear. The 
text was to be so recited as to be understood. Above all things it was necessary to draw 
out its meaning and impress it on the minds of the hearers. The music itself was to be 
made subsidiary to this end. Hence the /ogical pauses were duly represented—and that 
according to their gradation—by musical pauses ; and when no logical pause occurred 
in a sentence, then the syntactical relation of the words to one another and to the whole 
sentence decided which of them were to be sung together, and which were to be sepa- 
rated by a musical pause. In this way the music was made to mark not only the broad 
lines, but the finest shades of distinction in the sense ; and when its signs were intro- 
duced into the text, they were also the signs of interpunction ; no others were needed. 
The value and importance of the accents from this point of view is at once apparent. 
They help us, in the most effective way possible, to the understanding of the text ; they 
give us, that is, the meaning which tradition among the Jews assigned to it” (Treatise 
on the Accentuation, 1881, pp. 2, 3). 


It is a strange feature of this slavish adherence to Jewish accentua- 
tion, by Christian scholars, that they do not see that they are insen- 
sibly led by these accents and also by the vowel-points into the Rab- 
binical interpretation of the Old Testament. The apostle Paul said 
of the Jews in his time: “ But unto this day, whenever Moses is read 
a veil lieth upon their heart. But when it shall turn to the Lord, 
the veil is taken away. Now the Lord is the Spirit, and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty” (2 Cor. iv. 15-17). Thus it is 
that Christian scholars who use the Hebrew Bible through the veil of 
the Massoretic accents and vowel-points, see it with the eyes of the 
Jew and not with the eyes of the Christian. There can be no true 
Christian Hebrew scholarship until this vei] is removed, and the un- 
pointed text is regarded as the real text, and then it is enriched with 
the light cast upon it by the most ancient versions and authorities. 

Older than the accents is the verse-divider, the soph pasuk. In 
adhering to this the Revisers have also sometimes fallen into grave 
errors. Thus in Gen. ii. 4, they have rendered : 


‘* These are the generations of the heaven and of the earth when they were created, in 
the day that the LORD God made earth and heaven.” 
This combines in one verse the title appended to the first narrative 
of the creation, and the protasis of the temporal clause which begins 
the second narrative of the creation. That this is so, is recognized 
by the sgteat majority of critical scholars. The book of Genesis has 
no less than eleven of these titles. See v. 1: ‘“‘ This is the book of 
the generations of Adam. In the day that God created man,” etc. ; 
and vi. 9g: “ These are the generations of Noah. Noah was a right- 
eous man,” etc. 

The Revisers have exactly followed the Massoretic accents in the 
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verse divisions ; but they have not followed them in giving the same 
sign to represent the greater division of their verse. Thus, the Mas- 
soretes give an Athnach after “when they were created,” ii. 4; and 
also after “ Adam” inv.1; and Zakeph Katon, a lesser distinctive, 
after “ Noah,” vi.9. And yet the Revisers give a period after the 
two last mentioned, and only a comma after the first mentioned. 
In this they advance to a false interpretation, which even the Mas- 
soretes did not venture to give. The Massoretes gave the first part 
of the verse as a title of the second narrative of the creation. They 
made a mistake in this, but not so bad a blunder as that which King 
James’ Revisers made, and which has been perpetuated in the present 
revision. We cannot understand it, except on the theory that a two- 
third rule could not be secured to make the change. 

That the title is appended to the first narrative and does not be- 
long to the second is clear: (1) from the scope of the first narrative— 
the generations of the heavens and the earth, whereas the second nar- 
rative has nothing to do with the generation of either heaven or 
earth, but of the garden of Eden and mankind; (2) from the term 
for creation 459, which is used in the first narrative, but not in the 
second; (3) from the use of the article in connection with heaven and 
earth, as in i. 7, and the use of earth and heaven in a different order 
and without the article in the protasis of the conditional clause, 
which begins the second narrative. 

The Revisers have followed the Massoretes, in including the titles 
of Genesis in the verses of the chapters. They would have been at 
least consistent if they had done the same thing in the titles of the 
Psalms. In the Psalter they have not done so except in the HALLE- 
JAH, which is the title of a considerable number of Psalms, sometimes 
at the beginning, and sometimes at the end; and in the appended 
min dy of Psalm xlviii., which has led them to the blunder of trans- 
lating it “ unto death,” instead of seeing that it is a shorter form of 
25 fn dy in the title of Psalm ix. 


We shall give but another example of this slavish adherence to 
the Massoretic verse-divisions. Psalms xlii—xliii. constitute one great 
poem of three equal strophes marked by refrains. The refrain is ex- 
actly the same at the close of the second and third strophes. But 
there is a slight difference in the refrain of the first strophe. The 
last line of the regular refrain is, 


‘*The health of my countenance, and my God.” 
The closing line of the refrain of the first strophe is, 


‘* The health of his countenance.” 
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The last line is suspicious at once on account of its shortness when 
compared with the other line. The reader of the English Version 
will also notice that the missing “my God” appears at the beginning 
of the very next line. If now we examine the Hebrew, it is easy to 
see that there has been an error in marking the division of the verses. 
The Massoretes separate thus: 


oms | Pop mi 


If now we mark the separation thus: 


lomdaei Ob ow 


this refrain becomes identical with the others. Who would hesitate 
under such circumstances to make the correction, especially when it 
is in accordance with several ancient versions, and makes the re- 
frains of this beautiful psalm harmonious and symmetrical? These 
are a few examples of a large number of cases in which the Revisers 
have been unfaithful to their task of Revision owing to their bond- 
age to the Massoretic accents. 

The vowel-points are somewhat older than the accents; but they 
do not belong to the original text, and should not be regarded as of 
any superior authority to the readings of the ancient versions. We 
shall leave to our friend, who is to follow us in October, this phase of 
the subject. We shall only remark that this is a field in which there 
is an appropriate use of what is called conjectural criticism. We call 
attention to it here because there is a wide-spread misapprehension 
of the real facts of the case. It ought to be clear that in dealing 
with the Massoretic pointed text we are not dealing with an original 
text, but with a text clothed with an interpretation. For the purpose 
of criticism the Hebrew Text must be stripped of all the points and 
divisions, and considered in its original character as the Kethibh. It 
is worthy of remark that the sacred synagogue-rolls of the Jews are 
always in this form. The Shemitic writers use regularly unpointed 
text, and there is no difficulty in reading, to one familiar with the 
language. The context is ordinarily a sufficient guide. There always 
must be, however, more room for differences in interpretation than in 
the languages where vowels are a part of the text. There is no 
sufficient reason, however, why we should allow the medizval Rabbins 
to interpret for us here, or even submit to the judgment of the ancient 
versions and interpreters. We have the original unpointed text, and 
have a right to use it for ourselves, and no Hebrew scholar is worth 
the name who does not use his liberty in this respect. Conjectural 
criticism here is not emendation of the original text, but emendation 
of the Massoretic pointing of the text. Indeed the English Revisers 
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themselves take this liberty in Psalm xxii. 16, and the American 
Revisers give their consent, for they agree to the margin, “The 
Hebrew text as pointed reads ‘ Like a lion,’” and also agree to the 
translation, “They pierced my hands and my feet.” Here is a 
case in which the interest of dogma, the desire to retain a particular 
Messianic reference, has caused them to cast their critical principle 
behind their back. They give no reason for their adherence to this 
reading. They can get it in two ways by changing the text from 
“AND into y>XD or by changing the pointing from TAN. into "IND 


This conjectural emendation of the Massoretic pointing ought to have 
been carried much further. It would have removed many Rabbini- 
cal conceits and glosses from the Hebrew Bible. 

There is an appropriate emendation recently suggested by Head- 
Master G. H. B. Wright.* There isa very peculiar mention of the 
raven in a strophe giving an account of God’s care for the lion 
and his whelps (Job xxxviii. 41). The next strophe gives an 
account of the wild goat ; then come in their order the wild ass, the 
wild ox, the ostrich, and the horse, and the whole closes with a sin- 
gle strophe for the great birds of prey. The raven is too insignifi- 
cant to bring into the strophe of the lion, and it has no propriety in 
the context, when we bring into consideration the method of the 
other strophes. This infelicity is removed by a simple change of 
pointing, 2792 into 3792 Then the strophe gains a new beauty 


and harmony in the translation. 


‘* Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lioness ? 
Or satisfy the appetite of the young lions, 
When they couch in their dens, 

Abide in the covert to lie in wait ? 
Who provideth ix the evening his food, 
When his young ones cry unto God 
Wander for lack of meat?” 


I cannot conceive that any one should hesitate to accept this read- 
ing unless he has such a reverence for the Massoretic vowels as 
to deem them well-nigh infallible. 

Our American Revisers do not hesitate to interpolate in order 
to avoid an interpretation which is against their a przorz theory. 
A curious specimen of this is to be seen in their proposed render- 


ing Of the refrain of the Song of Songs. This is explained by Dr. 
Chambers thus: 


‘*The adjuration in ii. 7, iii. 5, and viii. 4 to the daughters of Jerusalem, not to stir 
up ‘nor awaken love until it please,’ which is the rendering of the revision, rests upon 


* Book of Fob, 1883. 
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the view that the words refer to the spontaneity of love, which must not be aroused, 
but awaken of itself—a doctrine neither of Scripture nor of sound ethics. The Appen- 
dix, with the great body of interpreters, takes love as (abstract for concrete)—beloved 
one, and conceives the words as those of the bride, who at peace in the arms of her 
beloved, prays that He may not be aroused by any intrusion, thus—‘ nor awaken my 
love until He please.’ It is true the verb is feminine, but this is because the antece- 
dent is feminine” (Chambers’ Companion to the Revised Old Testament, 1885, pp. 
204, 205). 


The underlying reason of the American Revisers seems to be a 
hostility to the realistic interpretation of this marvellous drama of 
love. To our mind the reasons presented by Dr. Chambers are 
without force. The English Revisers have rightly adhered to King 
James’ Version here. It is the refrain of the drama, and gives the 
key to the interpretation of the whole composition. The American 
Revisers would foist an erroneous interpretation into the drama. 

The American Revisers have also involved themselves in a grave in- 
consistency by their rendering of one of the finest passages of Isaiah. 

The Revised Version gives Ixiii. 1-6 as follows: 

‘Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? this that is 
glorious in his apparel, marching in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in 
righteousness, mighty tosave. Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy gar- 
ments like him that treadeth in the winefat? I have trodden the wine-press alone ; and of 
the peoples there was no man with me: yea, I trod them in mine anger, and trampled 
them in my fury ; and their life-blood is sprinkled upon my garments, and I have stained 
all my raiment. For the day of vengeance was in mine heart, and the year of my re- 
deemed is come. And I looked and there was none to help ; and I wondered that there 
was none to uphold: therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto me; and my fury, 


it upheld me. And I trod down the peoples in mine anger, and made them drunk in my 
fury, and I poured out their life-blood on the earth.” 


Looking at the text as unpointed, and following the classic Hebrew 
Syntax, we should point the imperfects that follow 27377 (ver. 2) as 
Vav consecutives, all the more that we have a jussive form: ‘74 in ver. 


3, which would by rule be used with Vav consec.; and it is followed 
by a perfect at the close of the verse; so the imperfects in ver. 5 seg. 
would be Vav consecutive of the imperfect. If this pointing, which 
is urged by Cheyne and other scholars, and favored by the Versions, 
be accepted, then the rendering of the Revisers is correct. But the 
Massoretes did not point it in this way; they pointed the imperfect 
with the weak Vav, and they did it because they rendered the verbs 
as future, and King James’ Revisers followed them m this. The 
difficulty df this pointing is, that according to classical usage it would 
involve final clauses with all these imperfects, for the change of tense 
from the perfect to the imperfect is given by a Vav consecutive of 
the perfect. We might, however, suppose that the piece is of late 
composition when the classic usage is neglected, as in Ezra and Ec- 
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clesiastes. But we presume the American Revisers would not carry 
their Higher Criticism to this height. In consenting to this change 
from the future to the past, which puts the whole prophecy in a dif- 
ferent light, the American Revisers have either violated the laws of 
Hebrew Syntax in a most outrageous manner, or they have changed 
the Massoretic points in defiance of their own principles. Dr. 
Chambers gives us no light here, and the American Appendix is as 
silent as the grave. 

The whole question of the Revision from the point of view of the 
ancient versions and other ancient authorities, we leave to the com- 
petent scholar who is to discuss it in the October Number of this RE- 
VIEW.* We shall, however, give an example of a correct change of 
the text and also of a neglect to improve the text. 

Dr. Chambers+ justifies the change of 53 into {5% in I. Samuel 
vi. 18 as “one of the few instances in which the existing Hebrew 
text is corrected on the authority of the early versions, the internal 
evidence in their favor being overwhelming.” This correction is jus- 
tified by the principles of Textual Criticism, but these same principles 
would require still more important changes in the same verse and in 
the next following verse, and, indeed, throughout the Book of Sam- 
uel. In consenting to this infringement of their principle of adher- 
ing to the Massoretic text, the American Revisers ought to have seen 
that they were opening the flood-gates to a critical revision of the 
text of the entire Book of Samuel. Indeed, this is one of the things 
which the Revisers ought to have done, for until it has been done 
no satisfactory version of this book can be given. There is consid- 
erable difference between the LXX and the Massoretic text in this 
book. Professor Kirkpatrick, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge, in his recent excellent commentary on the books of Sam- 
uel, after a careful examination of the question, on the principles 


* We cannot refrain, however, from giving a very few instances of the inconsistency and perversity 


of our American Revisers. Thus in Job xxxix. 21, the Massoretic unpointed text is 7M 
‘*they paw,” as in the margin of the Revision. The English Revisers have rightly conjectured that 
there has been a transposition of the last two letters of the word, and read “50 which best 
suits the context, and render ‘‘ he paweth.” We do not find any protest from the American Re- 
visers against this change of the uzpointed text. In Psalm xvi. 2, the English Revisers have pointed 
IVAN as first person, in accordance with the context, after the LXX, Vulgate, and Peshitto, but the 
American Revisers insist upon the Massoretic pointing even at the cost of supplying the text with a 
subject, and they render ‘‘O my soul, thou hast said.” This is straining at a gnat and swallowing 
acamel, In Micah iv. 13, the English Revisers correct and read "$1731 into MAINA 
in accordance with the context ; the American Revisers adhere to the Massoretic text at the cost of 
rendering ‘‘I (the Lord) shall devote their gain unto the Lord.” 
+ Companion to the Revised Old Testament, p. 100. 


34 
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of sound criticism, prefers the text of the Septuagint, excluding 
I, Sam. xvii. 12-31, 55—xviii. 5, from the original Hebrew text, 
and in preferring the reading of the LXX to the Massoretic text in 
II. Sam. iv. 6; xxvii. 3. In this he agrees with many of the best 
critics of modern times. These views were represented among the 
English Revisers, and they expressed themselves in the margin. Thus 
the margin of I. Sam. xvii. 12, states, “The Sept. omits vv. 12-31, 
and 55—ch. xviii. 5,” and on the margin of II. Sam. iv. 2, we find, 
“The Sept. has, ‘ And, behold, the woman that kept the door of the 
house was winnowing wheat, and she slumbered and slept; and the 
brethren Rechab and Baanah went privily into the house.’” 

Dr. Chambers in the N. Y. Judependent, May 21st, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that 

‘*One peculiarity of the Revised New Testament fails entirely to appear in this vol- 
ume, viz.: the bracketing of certain portions, and the entire omission of others. The 


reason is that there is little or no variation in the existing Hebrew manuscripts. The 
text was settled nearly or quite a thousand years ago by a body of critics called Masso- 


retes,”’ etc. 


The Massoretes may have settled the text for the American Revisers, 
but they have not for other Hebrew scholars. There is as good reason 
for bracketing I. Sam. xvii. 12-31, 55—xviii. 5, as for bracketing Mark 


xvi. 9-20 in the New Testament. In fact, the Old Testament Revis- 
ers have treated these passages in Samuel in essentially the same 
way that the New Testament Revisers have treated Mark xvi. 9-20. 

We shall give but a single example of an omission from the He- 
brew unpointed text which should be supplied in the text of Gen. iv. 
8. The English Revisers give it in the margin: “ Many ancient au- 
thorities have, ‘said unto Abel his brother, Let us go into the field.’” 
These ancient authorities embrace the LXX, Samaritan Hebrew 
MS., Itala, Vulgate, Peshitto, Targum of Jerusalem, and are endorsed 
by a great number of critical scholars. It is supported by intrinsic 
probability. Rather than render “ and Cain said unto his brother,” as 
we have constantly “ Jahveh said unto Cain,” and “Cain said unto 
Jahveh,” in every case giving what was said; they turn from the 
natural and proper rendering, and pervert it into, “¢o/d Abel his 
brother,” in order to obscure the difficulty. But it does not remove 
it. What did Cain tell his brother? The English Revisers give us 
the answer ir] the margin. But the American Revisers would even 
deprive us of this light, and leave us in the darkness of the Masso- 
retic text. 

IlII—THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF THE REVISERS. 


The next question which presents itself is whether the Revisers 
have been faithful to the principles of the Hebrew language. So far 
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as etymology is concerned they build upon Gesenius, and conse- 
quently the Revision is an improvement upon King James’ Version, 
in this regard, in the measure that the Thesaurus of Gesenius is in 
advance of the Lexicon of Buxtorf. But the improvements which 
have been made in Hebrew Lexicography by the school of Ewald, and 
especially in the more recent studies of stems, and the history of words 
through the more careful comparison of the cognates, especially the 
Arabic and the Assyrian, seem to have received trifling consideration. 

It is well known that Hebrew Syntax is a new study to the modern 
Hebrew scholar. The Jewish grammarians were misled by their Ara- 
maic, and the late Hebrew of the Mishna, into a false conception of 
classic Hebrew Syntax. It is altogether owing to the labors of Chris- 
tian scholars, through the help of the cognate languages, that the 
principles of Hebrew Syntax have been mastered. This acquisition 
isso recent that the average Hebrew scholarship of the Revisers seems 
not to have made it their own. Although such eminent grammarians 
as Profs. A. B. Davidson and S. R. Driver were in the English Com- 
pany, they seem not to have been able to lift the Company as a body 
to their higher knowledge of Hebrew Syntax. 

It is said that Bishop Cox, of Ely, recommended to Archbishop 
Parker, in connection with the preparation of the Bishops’ Bible, 
“the translation of the verbs in the Psalms to be used uniformly in 
one tense.” It sometimes appears as if King James’ Revisers thought 
that they might render the Hebrew tenses indifferently as it pleased 
them at the time. According to the teaching of some Hebrew gram- 
mars still in use in theological halls, it would appear as if the He- 
brew tenses might be used interchangeably. It is evident that there 
is a vast improvement in the Revision in the presentation of the 
phenomena of Hebrew Syntax, but it is also manifest that the Com- 
pany have not followed the lead of the best scholars among the Re- 
visers themselves in their rendering of moods and tenses. The Revis- 
ion is a compromise in this respect. The errors of tense mount up 
to thousands in the Revision. We are well aware that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult at times to present the delicate shadings of tense in the 
English language. The New Testament Company, however, were 
quite successful in their efforts to accomplish this. The Old Testa- 
ment Company seem to have been frightened into the adoption of a 
more hesitating and inconsistent policy in this department of their 
work. 

We propose to consider this phase of the Revision in connection with 
several passages of the Old Testament, which sufficiently illustrate it. We 
shall endeavor to make this subject intelligible to the ordinary reader by the 
use of concrete examples. We shall avoid as far as possible technical treat- 
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ment, and show the faults of etymology incidentally in connection with 
faults of syntax. 

The Hebrew tenses do not express the sphere of time, but the kind of 
time. We depend upon the context to determine whether the tense is past, 
present, or future; but the Hebrew tenses carefully distinguish between 
action as originating, as progressing, and as having become an established 
fact. The Hebrew participle expresses progressive action, or action which 
goes on continuously without interruption. It expresses either the English 
progressive present, or the progressive past, or the corresponding phase of 
the future. Thus in the Song of Songs, ii. 8-9, we have a series of parti- 
ciples. This passage is rendered by the Revisers : 


‘*The voice of my beloved! behold, he cometh, 
Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: 

Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 
He looketh in at the windows, 
He sheweth himself through the lattice.” 


The English reader would not suppose that “cometh,” “leaping,” 
“skipping,” “is like,” “standeth,” “looketh ia,” “sheweth himself,” are all 
participles in the original. The English language is surely capable of giv- 
ing proper expression to these participles. We venture to render: 


‘*Hark! my beloved! See there, he is coming, 
Leaping over the mountains, skipping over the hills, 
My beloved is coming like a gazelle, or a young hart. 
See there! he is standing behind our wall, 
Looking in through the windows, glancing through the lattice.” * 


Another example of the neglect of the participle is found in Ps. xlii. 7. 
The Revisers retain the rendering of King James’ Version : 


**Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts : 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 


The psalmist represents that he is in the rapids of the Jordan, and that 
the rushing waters are calling to one another to overwhelm him. The ren- 
dering should be: 


‘*Deep is calling unto deep at the noise of thy cataracts ; 
All thy breakers and thy billows have gone over me.” + 





le is frequently used as an exclamation, ‘‘ Hark!” This is ignored by the Revisers here 
and elsewhgre, They leave the demonstrative [7 untranslated after f{4s4 in both cases. It is 
emphatic, and the rendering should be, ‘‘ see now,” or ‘‘ see there.” The preposition by is ‘‘over,” 


rather than ‘“‘upon.” She sees him coming over the mountains, leaping and skipping. In this he 
is like a gazelle. The Hebrew expression is ‘‘ being like,” or ‘‘ acting like.” To express the move- 


ment we paraphrase, and render ‘coming like.” The same preposition ya is used with window 


and lattice, and it ought to have the same rendering in English. The parallelism of the Revisers 
is also wrong. They make one line too many. 


t TP ws is not ‘‘ waterspouts,” as in the text of the Revision of the King James’ Version, but 
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The difference between the perfect and the imperfect in Hebrew is often 
a difference which corresponds with the difference in English between the 
simple present and the emphatic present, and we have to determine by the 
context whether the imperfect is to be rendered in present time or future 


time. As an example of this, we take the first part of the second Psalm. 
This is given by the Revisers : 


‘* Why do the nations rage, 
And the peoples imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the LORD, and against his anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us. 
He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: . 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 
Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 
And vex them in his sore displeasure : 
Yet I have set my king 
Upon my holy hill of Zion.” 


The English reader would suppose that the four verbs in verses 1 and 2 
were of the same tense in Hebrew, but this is not the case. Furthermore, 
verses 4 to 6 constitute an anti-strophe to verses 1 to 3, and they ought to 
be put in the same sphere of time. 

This passage should be : 


‘* Why do the nations rage, 
And the peoples meditate a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers do take counsel together ; 
Against Jahveh, and against his anointed, 
(Saying) Let us break their bands asunder, 
And let us cast away their cords from us. 





He that is enthroned in heaven laugheth : 

The Lord derides them. 

Then he speaks unto them in his wrath, 

And in his sore displeasure troubles them : 
(Saying) Verily, J, even I have set my king 

On Zion my holy mountain.” * 


cataracts or waterfalls, as in the margin. The difference between the participle sip and the 


perfect =\"3'y is expressed by rendering the former ‘is calling,” and the latter ‘‘ have gone over.” 
= 


* The margin ‘‘ meditate” is better than “imagine” of the Revisers’ text. The Revisers neg- 
lect the Vav co-ordinate of verse 3, => 5159, which makes the verb entirely parallel in expres- 
sion. This co-ordination of thought we can express in English by repeating the subject and modal 
form, ‘let us.” The Revisers render as if it were Vav consecutive of perfect. S{)" has the preg- 
nant meaning ‘‘sit enthroned” frequently in the Old Testament. The Revisers ignore it. The 
Revisers insert ‘‘ saying” before the words of the rebels, but strangely omit it before the answering 


words of the Lord. The "8 is employed before the verb, and should be expressed in English by 


repeating the subject in verse 6. The 5 that precedes it is the 4 of the oath or solemn assertion. 
It is not “but” or “‘ yet,” but rather ‘‘ yea,” or ‘‘ Verily.” 
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There is a constant tendency in King James’ Version to render the He- 
brew imperfect as a future. The Revisers have only in part overcome this 
evil. Thus, in the familiar Psalm xxiii.,while they correctly represent the gen- 
eral time of the Psalm as a present and abiding experience, they improperly 
follow King James’ Version in departing from the present time for the future 
in several instances. Notwithstanding, the Hebrew tense is the same. This 
Psalm should be rendered in three strophes : 


‘* Jahveh is my shepherd, I want not. 
In pastures of green grass he causeth me to lie down ; 
Unto waters of refreshment he leadeth me ; 
Me myself he restoreth. 


He guideth me in paths of righteousness for his name’s sake ; 
Also when I walk in the valley of dense darkness, 

I fear not evil, for thou art with me, 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


Thou preparest before me a table in the presence of my adversaries ; 
Thou hast anointed with oil my head, my cup is abundance ; 

Surely goodness and mercy pursue me all the days of my life, 

And my dwelling is in the house of Jahveh for length of days.” * 


The Hebrew imperfect like the Greek imperfect is often a frequentative, 
and expresses habitual, or oft-repeated action. The New Testament Re- 
visers have been successful in giving this frequentative in English. Why 
should not the Old Testament Revisers have done it? Thus, in Num. x 
35, 36, the Revisers render : 


‘* And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that Moses said, Rise up, O LORD, 
and let thine enemies be scattered ; and let them that hate thee flee before thee. And 
when it rested, he said, Return, O LORD, unto the ten thousands of the thousands of 
Israel.” 


* ** Waters of rest” isthe marginal rendering. The Revisers, in adhering to King James’ Version, 
‘still waters,” have simply adhered to error. They are not still waters, but waters which soothe— 
give refreshment to the flock, parallel with ‘‘ green grass.” The version of King James is fol- 


lowed by the Revisers here and elsewhere in neglecting the reflexive meaning of HH). The 
Psalmist is not thinking of refreshment of soul as distinguished from refreshment of body. The 
subsequent context shows that this cannot be the case. He is thinking of himself as refreshed by 
the good shepherd. 


The Revisers have left another error in this beautiful psalm by the rendering, ‘‘ shadow of death.” 
It is well known that the English reader has generally understood that the Psalmist is finding com- 
fort in the hour of death or peril of death. This is not the case. He is thinking of perils of life, 


the darkness and gloom of trouble. pind is an abstract noun, meaning ‘‘ deep darkness,” as 
in the margin. The pointing, m1 22%, is a mere conceit, and is against the genius of the Hebrew 


language. In the last line it is better to take the Hebrew "\.W as infinitive construct : and point it 
“9'D, as Perowne, my dwelling, which best suits the context. The Revisers take it as the per- 


fect with “| consec., in which the initial yodh is elided, as if it were ° naw. The Massoretic 


text gives it as the perfect IW, from 5}, ‘‘return,” with the pregnant > implying the 


verb ‘‘ to dwell,” and mateting “y shall return to dwell.” 





— 
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No one would suppose from this rendering that the Hebrew gives differ- 
ent tenses in verses 35 and 36, where the Revisers render “said”; more- 
over, we have here two little snatches of poetry which the Revisers have 
overlooked. This passage should be rendered as follows : 

‘* And it came to pass, when the ark set forward, that Moses said, 

‘O rise up Jahveh ! that thine enemies may be scattered, 
That those who hate thee may flee from thy presence.’ 
And whenever it rested, he said (used to say), 
‘O return Jahveh ! 
Unto the ten thousands of the thousands of Israel.’” * 


Take also the passage Exodus xxxiv. 33-35 : 


‘* And when Moses had done speaking with them, he put a veil on his face. But 
when Moses went in before the Lord to speak with him, he took the veil off, until he 
came out; and he came out, and spake unto the children of Israel that which he was 
commanded ; and the children of Israel saw the face of Moses, that the skin of Moses’ 
face shone: and Moses put the veil upon his face again, until he went in to speak 


with him.” 

In verse 33 the Hebrew tenses are Vav consecutives of the imperfect, 
and are to be translated as aorists. One would suppose from the rendering 
of the Revisers that the same Hebrew tense ran through verses 34 and 35. 
But the reverse is true. The tense is changed in verse 34 to the imperfect 
in order to indicate what Moses was accustomed to do whenever he went 
into the presence of the Theophany, and whenever he came forth from the 
Theophany to address the people. 

In Psalm xc. 3-6 there are some strange mistakes of tense. The Revis- 
ers render : 

‘* Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
And sayest, Return, ye children of men. 
For a thousand years in thy sight 
Are but as yesterday when it is past, 
And as a watch in the night. 
Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they are as a sleep:” 


Here imperfects and perfects are rendered as if they were the same. The 
passage has great difficulties, but we venture to render : 


** Wouldst thou turn man to dust; 
Thou dost say, Return, ye children of men, 
For a thousand years in thy sight 
Are as yesterday when it passeth, 
And as a watch in the night. 
Hast thou carried them away as with a flood; they fall into sleep :” + 





* The Revisers are capricious in their renderings of the Hebrew imperative. There are two im- 
ratives, the simple and the cohortative, sufficiently well expressed in English by ‘‘ Return” and 
‘© Return.” But the Revisers pay no attention to the distinction ; they frequently render the sim- 
ple imperative with exclamation and omit the exclamation with the cohortative. We are not pre+ 
pared to say that we should observe this distinction throughout, or that it is necessary to render, 
+O Rise up” and ‘‘O Return” here ; but we do urge that it is improper to render in Psalm xliii, 
A fos ba simply ‘‘ plead,” and md>w in verse 3 ‘‘O send,” It is possible to render the Vav with 
-: 


sheva as the apodosis of the imperative. But it is better, we think, to regard it as the weak Vav 
to express purpose. 


+ In verse 3 the form ‘5 yy) ™ gives great difficulty. It is often explained as if the "| consec. were 
= 
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The perfect is occasionally used in Hebrew to express a wish with refer- 
ence to completed action. 
Song of Songs ii. 3-6 ought to be translated as follows : 


‘* As the apricot among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons, 
In his shadow I delightedly sat, 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 
O that he had brought me to the vineyard, 
His banner over me being love— 
Sustain me with raisin-cakes, support me with apricots ; 
For I am sick with love— 
His left hand would be under my head, 
His right hand would embrace me.” * 


The Hebrew language distinguishes three moods of the imperfect : the 
indicative, jussive, and cohortative. It cannot make these distinctions 
throughout in form, as is the case in the Arabic language. But where they 
cannot be distinguished in form, they may yet be distinguished by syntac- 
tical construction and context. The cohortative form is proper to final 
clauses. Thus in Prov. viii. 1-4, the Revised Version gives: 

** Doth not wisdom cry, 
And understanding put forth her voice ? 
In the top of high places by the way, 
Where the paths meet, she standeth ; 
Beside the gates, at the entry of the city, 
At the coming in at the doors, she crieth aloud : 
Unto you, O men, I call; 
And my voice is to the sons of men.” 


There are here two glaring faults. We have a rare example of the co- 
hortative third fem. in #59. Its modal force ought to have been given. 
It expresses purpose : “In order to cry aloud.” The same construction is 
found in the spn of ix. 3, but ignored by the Revisers. Besides the 





omitted on the theory that this is occasionally the case in Hebrew, just as in Greek the augment 
is sometimes omitted. We doubt this, although it is held by Ewald, Driver, and others, It 
seems to us that we have here a conditional clause with imperfect in protasis and perfect in apo- 
dosis, and that in verse 5 the construction is simply reversed. This explains the change of tense in 
both cases which the Revisers have hidden to the English reader by rendering the contrasted tenses 
as if they were identical. The Revision also mistakes the tense, and renders the imperfect of verse 4, 
‘* when it is past,” deliberately rejecting the correct rendering which is given in the margin: ‘* when 
it passeth.” The margin is as usual correct over against the text when it urges that ‘‘ dust” should 
be substituted for ‘‘ destruction” in verse 3. We venture the paraphrase in the last line. The rendering 
of the Revisers, ‘‘ they are as a sleep,” is obscure, and is not as the Hebrew kas it. The literal ren- 
dering is, ‘‘ they become sleep”—this means that they pass into a condition of sleep, the sleep of 
death. We give the idea more clearly by a little paraphrase. : 


* We prefer’ to render 9) “apricot,” with Tristram. 455 [75 is “vineyard,” and not 


‘*banqueting house.” The Revisers neglect the perfect optative and render ‘‘ He brought me,” 
which throws the whole piece into confusion, and represents the damsel as rejoicing in the pres- 
ence of her beloved, when the reverse is true. It renders it impossible to explain satisfactorily her 
urgent call for cordials to keep her from fainting, her representation that she was love-sick, and the 
adjuration at the close of the act. One can easily see that it was the desire to retain the allegorical 
interpretation of the Song that influenced the Revisers to this and other incorrect renderings of this 
wondrously beautiful drama, 
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Revisers render the perfect py'y'y5 “standeth,” just as if it were an imper- 
fect, and in the same tense with the previous verb. The Hebrew author 
changed the tense with a purpose, and his purpose ought to have been car- 
ried out by the Revisers. 
Another example of mistake in mood is to be found in Is. xxxviii. 10-12 : 
‘“*T said, In the noontide of my days I shall go into the gates of the grave: 
I am deprived of the residue of my years. 
I said, I shall not see the LORD, even the LORD in the land of the living : 
I shall behold man no more with the inhabitants of the world. 
Mine age is removed, and is carried away from me as a shepherd’s tent : 


I have rolled up like a weaver my life ; he will cut me off from the loom: 
From day even to night wilt thou make an end of me.” 


There are several faults in this translation. (1) They render the Hebrew 
cohortative, I sha// go; it ought to be, I must go. (2) “The gates of 
the grave” is an improper rendering of “ the gates of Sheol.” The reference 
is not to the grave, but to the abode of departed spirits. (3) In ver. 12 
the verb is not, “ He w/// cut me off,” but is in a final clause, “that I may be 
cut off”; or, “that He may cut me off.” (4) In following the Massoretic ac- 
cents, they have mistaken the structure of the pentameter. It should be: 


‘*T said, in the noontide of my days, I must go; 
Within the gates of Sheol, I am deprived of the residue of my years.” 


Another example of the perpetuation of error is the rendering of Prov. 
xxxi, 10, “A virtuous woman who can find?” giving an endorsement to 
the idea that virtuous women are so rare that they can hardly be found. 
It ought to have been rendered : 


‘*A capable wife, O that one might find.” 


The poet expresses the ardert longing to have such a wife as he depicts 
in this unique acrostic. 

The mdods in Hebrew, as in other languages, are ordinarily associated 
with conjunctions. The most remarkable feature of the Hebrew language is 
the conjunction Vav—which, under different conditions of pointing and the 
position of the words of its clause, is capable of great variety of meanings. 
Upon the proper understanding of these, depends the mastery of Hebrew 
Syntax. King James’ Version entirely ignored these distinctions, and the 
present Revision only partially recognizes them. Take, for example, Amos 
ix. 5, 6, which they render: 


‘* For the Lord, the GOD of hosts, is he that toucheth the land and it melteth, and all 
that dwell therein shall mourn ; and it shall rise up wholly like the River ; and shall sink 
again, like the River of Egypt; it is he that buildeth his chambers in the heaven, and 
hath founded his vault upon the earth; he that calleth for the waters of the sea and 
poureth them out upon the face of the earth;” 


This piece is an oath of God, introduced by the Vav of the oath—it is a 
trimeter : 
‘* By the Lord, Jahveh, Sabaoth : 
He who toucheth the earth so that it doth melt, 
And all that dwell therein mourn, 
And it riseth up wholly as the river, 
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And subsideth as the River of Egypt ; 

He that buildeth in the heaven his chambers, 
And hath founded his vault upon the earth ; 
He who calleth to the waters of the sea, 

So as to pour them upon the face of the earth.” 


The principal fault of this passage is that it ignores the Vav consecutive 
of the imperfect in two instances, viz., 4779{97 in verse 5 and O55 yw in 
verse 6. Vav consecutives of the imperfect after a participle or imperfect 
can only express the immediate result of the previous action. They cannot be 
rendered, “and it melteth,” “and poureth,” as the Revisers have given 
them. Such a rendering would require Vav consecutives of the per- 
fect. We have, indeed, a Vav consecutive of the perfect 45495 immedi- 
ately following 37744 and clearly carrying on the tense of the participle. It 
is entirely wrong to render it with the Revisers “shall mourn.” In this case 
the Revisers mistake both the y consec. of imperfect and the 4 consec. 
of perfect. 

Job iii. 11-13 may be taken as a fair example of the neglect of the weak 
Vav, with the imperfect. The Revisers render : 


Why died I not from the womb? 

Why did I not give up the ghost when I came out of the belly ? 
Why did the knees receive me? 

Or why the breasts, that I should suck ? 

For now should I have lein down and been quiet : 

I should have slept ; then had I been at rest. 


It should be rendered : 


Why was J not to die from the womb? 

Why did I not go forth from the belly ¢o expire ? 
Why did the knees receive me ? 

Or why the breasts, that I should suck ? 

For now I had lain down ¢o de gutet. 

I should have slept ; then had I been at rest. 


Here the Revisers render the weak Vavs with the imperfects, which, 
according to the laws of Hebrew Syntax, express purpose, just as if they 
were Vav consecutives of the imperfect, and expressed result; in other 
words, the reverse of the truth. 


We shall take Genesis i. 1-5 as an example of the neglect of the Vav cir- 
cumstantial by the Revisers. They render: 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was waste 
and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 
And God saw the light, that it was good: and God divided the light from the darkness. 
And God calle the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And there was even- 
ing and there was morning, one day.” 


It should be rendered : 


‘* In the beginning when God created the heaven and the earth; 
The earth being waste and empty, and darkness upon the face of the deep, 
And the spirit of God hovering over the face of the waters, 
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God said, let light come forth, and light came forth. 

And God saw the light that it was excellent, 

And God divided between the light and the darkness, 

And God called the light day and the darkness he called night. 
And evening came and morning came—one day.” 


The Vaz circumstantial is easily determined in Hebrew by the order of 
the words in the sentence. The regular order is (1) verb, (2) subject, (3) 
object. The subject or object may be placed before the verb for emphasis. 
But, ordinarily, when the subject immediately follows the Vaz, it is a cir- 
cumstantial clause. This is the case in lines 2 and 3, where no proper em- 
phasis can be found in the subjects. Furthermore, the first word is a con- 
struct before a relative clause of time, whose protasis is found in line 4— 
this is a further evidence that the intervening lines are circumstantial.* 

We shall give Psalm xxii. 3-5 as an example of the neglect of the Vav co- 
ordinate by the Revisers : 


‘* But thou art holy, 
O thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel. 
Our fathers trusted in thee: , 
They trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 
They cried unto thee, and were delivered : 
They trusted in thee, and were not ashamed.” 


This should be rendered : 


‘** But O thou holy one, 
Enthroned upon the praises of Israel ; 
In thee our fathers trusted, 
They trusted and thou didst deliver them. 
Unto thee they cried and they escaped : 
In thee they trusted, and they were not ashamed.” 


The force of this splendid passage is in the peculiar emphasis in the repe- 
tition of the verb, 7p, “they trusted,” in lines 3, 4, and 6, with the syn- 
onymous verb, “they cried,” in line 5. In line 4 the deliverance is repre- 
sented as a consequence of the trust by the Vav consec. of the imperfect. 
But in line 5, instead of a Vav consec. the aythor uses a Vav co-ordinate, in 
order to place the verb, “They cried unto thee” and “they escaped,” in 
emphatic co-ordination. ‘This we can express in English by repeating the 
subject. Moreover, there is a forcible word-play here. By the change of a 
single letter, 5 becomes %574. These are synonymous words, but are 
not the same. The English language is not so poor as to justify the Revis- 
ers in their rendering of these two Hebrew verbs by the same English verb. 
Moreover, 7574 in the Niphal may be a passive, but the Niphal is ordinarily, 
especially in this verb, a reflexive. Hence it should be rendered, “saved 


* This passage may illustrate the neglect of the Revisers to apprehend that F]"¥ is primarily 
‘¢to become,” and not ‘‘be.” This involves a mistranslation of a large number of also 
passages, 


a misconception of the divine name, f]}}}", which is derived from this root. The translation of 
the Revisers, ‘‘and there was evening,” etc., is an improvement. But it should be, ‘‘ It became 
evening,” or ‘‘evening came.” It should also be said that this first chapter of Genesis is poetry, as 
we have arranged it. 
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themselves” or escaped. This illustrates another fault which the Revisers 
have inherited from King James’ Version and have not corrected. The He- 
brew Niphal is primarily and ordinarily a reflexive. There are hundreds of 
instances where the Revisers have perpetuated a false conception of this spe- 
cies of the Hebrew verb by rendering it as passive.* 

We cannot, for lack of space, illustrate the neglect of the finer features of 
Hebrew Syntax in the Revision; the lack of appreciation of the relative, 
conditional, circumstantial, and temporal clauses, and the tendency to break 
up the longer sentences at the expense of rhetorical and poetical beauty and 
grace of expression. But we must call attention to the Revisers’ entire 
misapprehension of the Hebrew infinite absolute. They allow the ancient 
blunders of King James’ Version to remain. The infinitive absolute is used 
with a finite verb to give emphasis to its idea. It is placed before the verb 
to give intensity to its essential meaning. It follows the verb to give a tem- 
poral emphasis. It is altogether incorrect to give it the force of “surely.” 
Thus, in Gen. ii. 16-17, the force is correctly given in “ freely eat,” but is 
missed in “surely die.” It should be “utterly” or “altogether die.” In 
Ex. iii. 7, “surely seen” should be “entirely seen” or “ altogether seen.”’ 
The renderings, “triumphed gloriously” (Ex. xv. 1), and “diligently 
hearken ” (Ex. xv. 26), are correct, but “ surely be stoned”’ is incorrect in Ex. 
xix. 13—it ought to be “stoned to death”; and Ex. xxi. 12, “be surely 
put to death,” ought to be changed to “ put to a violent death.” In Judges 
v. 23 the infinitive absolute follows the verb. The rendering, “curse ye 
bitterly,” would be correct if the infinitive absolute preceded the verb. 
But as the text gives it, the rendering ought to be, “curse forever,” or “ to 
the bitter end.” Psalm cxxvi. 6 should be rendered : 


‘** He goeth forth, weeping as he goes, bearing a handful of seed; 
He cometh ome with shouting, bearing his sheaves.” 


Before leaving the Hebrew verb we must call attention to a serious error 
which has been perpetuated in the second commandment (Ex. xx. 5). The 
Revisers make the trifling change, “ «fon the third generation,” for “unto 
the third generation.” But they have neglected the Hebrew Hophal, and 
have left the rendering “nor serve them,” when it is properly “be led to 
serve them.” The original brings out beautifully the seductive nature of 
this image worship and a warning not to yield to its influence : 


** Thou shalt not bow thyself unto them nor be led to serve them ” 


There are frequent mistakes in the pronoun. An example of misappre- 
hension of the demonstrative is found in Psalm xxiv. 7-10: 


‘* Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors : 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is the King of glory ? 
* We have given another rendering of the first line, in order to illustrate another common fault 
in the tendency to such prosaic renderings as the Revisers give in the first line. 
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The LORD strong and mighty, 

The LORD mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 

Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of glory? 

The LORD of hosts, 

He is the King of glory.” 


The correct rendering is : 


‘** Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
Yea lift yourselves, ye everlasting doors, 
That the King of glory may come in. 
Who then is the King of glory ? 
Jahveh strong and mighty, 
Jahveh mighty in battle. 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
Yea lift them, ye everlasting doors, 
That the King of glory may come in. 
Who is he, the King of glory ? 
Jahveh Sabaoth, 
He is the King of glory.” 


King James’ Version renders “ Who is ¢his king of glory ?” in verses 8 and 
10. Inverse 8 the Hebrew is 97455 7 TIT "7%, and then in verse ro 
715" aps) aT RT Ww: The English language is rich enough to express 
this difference, and without error. The Revisers escape the error of ver. 8 
by omitting the demonstrative altogether. This is not a brilliant method 
of translation, to say the least. But in ver. to they simply perpetuate the 
error of King James’ Version. The Revisers render as if the Hebrew stood 
arm TW9n qn "99. The demonstrative pf is used with the interrogative 
simply to emphasize it. This the Revisers recognize in Job xxviii. 20, 
where they render mT "yy “ whence then.” In ver. 10 there are two clauses 
in apposition for greater emphasis, namely, MT Sw? Wy “who is this one?” 
or “who is he?” and 445m 5%, “the king of glory,” namely, the one 
you are speaking about.* 

There is also a constant neglect of the emphatic plural, which is one of 
the finest features of the Hebrew language. For example: “tabernacle” 
should be “great tabernacle”. or “sacred tabernacle” (Ps. cxxxii. 5) ; 
“ death” should be “martyr death” (Isa. liii. 9). It is childish in such 
cases to give the simple plural in the margin: “Heb. tabernacles,” 
“deaths.” So “crown” should be “crown of glory” (Job xxxi. 36); 
“ Holy,” “most holy ” (Prov. ix. 10); “night,” “dark night” (Song iii. 1) ; 
“Creator,” “great creator” (Eccl. xii. 1); “higher than they” should be 


“the most high over them” (Eccl. v. 8). These are a few of a large number 
of similar examples. 





* This piece gives us another example of the incorrect rendering of the reflexive, ‘lift yourselves,” 
by a passive ‘‘ be ye lift up,” and also a neglect of the weak Vav of the final clause, which should 
be rendered ‘that the King of glory may come in.” 
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In calling attention to these faults of the Revisers in neglecting to give a 
proper rendering of the Hebrew grammatical forms, we would not be un- 
derstood to ignore the very large number of improvements that have been 
made by the Revisers in the changes from King James’ Version. The Re- 
vision is far better than the old version. But we are compelled to express 
our conviction that the Revisers have not stood on the heights of Hebrew 
grammar. They have pursued a mediating and hesitating policy which con- 
trasts unfavorably with the course of the New Testament Company. They 
have given us a revision which needs to be revised. The Revision that will 
be required to satisfy the twentieth century will be at a much greater stage 
of advancement beyond the present Revision, than the present Revision is 
beyond the version of King James. 


IV.—THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE REVISERS. 


The most important question relating to the Revision is, how far has it 
succeeded in improving the Theology of the English Old Testament so as 
to make it correspond more closely with the Hebrew originals? This is a 
vast subject. We must confine ourselves to a few particulars. 

It is always a serious matter to translate the names of the deity from one 
language into another. Christian missionaries experience this difficulty 
wherever they go. The Hebrew language is peculiarly rich in its divine 
names. The common name for God is g1;45y_ an emphatic plural, repre- 
senting God as the supreme object of reverence; or, according to another 
derivation, as the strongest of all beings. It seems necessary to render this 
term by “God” in English, and yet the two words express very different 
conceptions of the deity. The Hebrew language has, moreover, a proper 
name, peculiar to God, 7,4. It represents the deity as an ever-living 
and acting person who enters into personal relations with his people, and 
would have them address him by a proper name in their personal ap- 
proaches unto him in prayer and worship. The later Jews, influenced by 
feelings of profound reverence, which soon passed over into superstition, 
abstained from pronouncing this name, and substituted for it usually "55% 
“LORD”; or where #75 "548 occurred, Edy, “GOD.” Hence the 
Massoretes pointed 4-9 with the vowel-points which belong to "54x or 
pt 75, in order to indicate that these other names of God were to be used 
in place of #7777; and so the original pronunciation of sp became lost. 
Hence in the LXX, and in most translations, “ Lorp,” or its equivalent, is 
substituted for 447. The word “Jehovah” is sometimes used in English 
for thisword. But it isa linguistic monstrosity. Scholars are generally agreed 
that the origijal pronunciation was Jahveh (the 7 pronounced as y). There 
can be little doubt that the substitution of ‘‘ Lorp” for Jahveh in the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, and in the Jewish Rabbinical Theology, has 
been associated with an undue stress upon the sovereignty of God. The Old 
Testament revelation in its use of $774" emphasized rather the activity of the 
ever-living personal God of revelation. The doctrine of God needs to be en- 
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riched at the present time by the enthronement of the idea of the diving God 
to its supreme place in Biblical theology, and the dethronement of the idea 
of divine sovereignty from its usurped position in dogmatic theology. The 
American Revisers differ from the English Revisers here. The former 
wished to substitute Jehovah for Lorp and Gop wherever it occurs in 
the Hebrew text. There can be no doubt that there would be an immense 
gain by such a substitution. The ordinary reader would then get the idea 
that Jehovah is a proper name, even if he did not grasp its more essential 
meaning. We do not know why the English Revisers preferred to adhere 
to the ancient substitute. They might well hesitate to commit the English 
Bible to such a grave error as would be involved in so extensive a use 
of the impossible word /ehovah. The Revisers ought to have risen to the 
occasion and performed their duty by using the correct form, Jahveh. It 
is true the word would be strange to the English reader, and would require 
explanation at first. But it would receive the well-nigh unanimous support 
of Hebrew scholars; and Christian people would prefer to know the real 
proper name of God, as given by himself to his people. In a few years it 
would become familiar as a household word, pregnant with the richest asso- 
ciations, and all that wealth of meaning which it conveys to the enrichment 
of theology and Christian life. 
Besides these two great terms for God the Hebrews have many others 
which the English language ought to be able to express in some way to 
the English reader. We fail to see why the different names 5x and O:77>x 
should be rendered in the same way. There is another difficulty in the 
Old Testament use of 5x) and f.7q75x, in that they are not used exclu- 
sively for God. They are used for the gods of the heathen, for spiritual 
intelligences, and also for exalted persons. The same is true of ys and 


5494, which mean “Lord.” There can be no doubt that these two terms 
were originally used interchangeably for the true God of Israel, and that 
subsequently 5y5 Baa/, and 5595 “the great Baal,” or “supreme Lord,” 
were appropriated for the God of the Canaanites and discarded by Israel. 
The Revisers have correctly rendered Hosea ii. 16, so as to show this: 
“ And it shall be at that day, saith the Lorp (/aAveh), that thou shalt call 
me /shi (my husband) ; and shalt call me no more Baa/i (my Lord). For 
I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her mouth, and they shall 
no more be mentioned by their name.” 

The Revisers have fallen behind King James’ Version in their apprehen- 
sion of the use of the divine name p75 for angels and exalted persons. 
They show a disposition to exclude references to any other than the true 
God, so far as possible. In this spirit they have revised Psalm viii. 5. The 
Authorized Version properly followed the LXX, and other ancient authorities, 
in rendering: “For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels.” 
This is given by the New Testament in Hebrews ii. 7, and is certainly 
correct. The Revisers do not make it intelligible when they render : “ For 
thou hast made him but little lower than God.” It seems to us that they 
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introduce into the Old Testament doctrine of God a conception which is 
alien to the usage of the Old Testament writers. 

The doctrine of the attributes of God ought to have been enriched by 
rendering Py “ faithfulness’ when it is associated with the divine mercy. 
The use of “lovingkindness’’ for “mercy,” which is occasional in King 
James’ Version, and still more frequent in the Revision, and which the 
American Revisers would substitute throughout, in our judgment is a sen- 
timental weakening of a strong and all-important word. There are three 
synonymous words in Hebrew which lie at the basis of the doctrine of 
the divine grace. They are: (tr) _— Yapus = grace ; (2) 4om = eleos 
= mercy ; (3) Dam = O1xT1psot = compassion. These are such near 
equivalents in the three languages, that it is a great convenience to translate 
uniformly in the same way. We shall place the three most important 
passages side by side in order to show the inconsistency of the Revision, as 
well as King James’ Version in this particular : (4) The word 95 = great 
or abundant, is also used in the three passages, and variously given in the 
Authorized Version and the Revision. We shall place the numbering after 
the words in order to show these words in their different renderings. King 
James’ Version gives : 


The LORD, the LORD God, mercifal and gracious, 

Long suffering and abundant in goodness andtruth. (Ex. xxxiv. 6.) 

Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness, 

According to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my oo 
(Ps. li. 1. 


3 I 
The LORD is merciful and gracious, 


4 2 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. (Ps. ciii. 8.) 


The Revisers render : 
3 I 
The LORD, the LORD, a God full of compassion and gracious, 
4 2 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth; (Ex. xxxiv. 6:) 


I 2 
Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness : 


: 4 3 . ° 
According to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions, 
(Ps. li. 1.) 


3 I 
The LORD is full of compassion and gracious, 


4 2 
Slow to anger and plenteous in mercy. (Ps. ciii. 8.) 


The American Revisers would remove one inconsistency by substituting 
“Jovingkindness” for “mercy” in Ex. xxxiv. 6, and Ps. ciii. 8, but they 
would leave the inconsistencies of Ps. li. 1 unchanged. We are well aware 
that any change in these comforting passages is disturbing to old associations. 
But it seems to us that these three passages, which are so closely related, 
ought to be harmonious, and that there is enrichment to faith and life in their 
sublime harmony. We venture therefore to render : 
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Fahveh, Fahveh, a compassionate and gracious God, 
Slow to anger, and abundant in mercy and faithfulness. (Ex. xxxiv. 6.) 


Be gracious unto me, O God, according to thy mercy, 

According to the abundance of thy compassion, blot out my transgressions, 
(Ps. li. 1.) 

Fahveh is compassionate and gracious, 

Slow to anger and abundant in mercy. (Ps. ciii. 8.) 


It is well known to those who have carefully studied the institutions of 
the Old Testament religion that there is a considerable confusion in King 
James’ Version with regard to these things, and that this has wrought mis- 
chief in several respects in Christian theology. The Revisers have corrected 
“tabernacle of the congregation” into “tent of meeting,” and thereby re- 
moved the error cf confounding the \07 with the “9774 5m; and also 


introduced a new idea to English readers, that the tent was the place where 
Jahveh met with his people in the graded access to them through the three 
veils which divided Israel into three orders of priesthood. The p54 was 
rendered by the A. V. “ meat-offering.” The word “meat” has changed its 
meaning so as to indicate cooked flesh, whereas the pf9°9 always in the 
Mosaic ritual consisted of vegetable offerings. The Revisers have changed 
mea/ into mea/. ‘This is a tempting word-play, but is altogether inadequate 
to give the English reader a proper conception of the pM %- This offer- 
ing consisted sometimes of meal, but more frequently of bread, cakes, and 
. wafers, and then again of the green grain or the grain roasted in the ear. 
We confess that we do not see our way to an entirely appropriate term. 
We should prefer “ vegetable-offering ” over against “ animal-offering,’ which 
latter divides itself into the four varieties, A599, M37, OXON, and pwr: 
There is another difficulty in connection with >fy9%, namely, that in Gen. 
iv. 4, 5, it is used with reference to the animal-offering of Abel as well as 
the fruit-offering of Cain. ‘The Revisers moreover constantly render it by 
“offering” in the poetical books. We doubt the propriety of this. In 
many cases at least there is a reference to the vegetable-offering where they 
render “ offering.” 

The Revisers disagree in their rendering of py. The American Re- 
visers prefer to retain “trespass-offering”; but the English Revisers 
change into “ guilt-offering.” The essential idea of this offering is the giv- 
ing satisfaction or compensation. And yet the Revisers allow the serious 
error of King James’ Version in Isaiah liii. 10, “ offering for sin,” to stand 
in the text for the Hebrew py. They kindly, in the margin, inform the 
attentive reader that it is “ Hebrew a guilt-offering.” It seems to us that such 
conduct is altogether inexcusable. This essential Messianic passage ought to 
have been correctly rendered at any cost of popular or theological prejudice. 
There is also a mistake in rendering the ‘reflexive tp, as if it indicated 
the Messiah’s soul as distinguished from his body, which is an altogether 
false conception. The proper rendering is, “ When he himself offers a tres- 
pass-offering.” The trespass-offering is most appropriate to the idea of sub- 
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stitution, and the representation of the Messiah as the sin-bearing victim 
suffering for the sins of his people, which is the great theme of the passage. 
The sin-offering has avery different meaning in the Hebrew ritual. It 
represents the atonement as accomplished by the application of the blood 
of the victim to the divine altar. 

The rendering, “ offering for sin,” is connected with two other errors 
which ought to have been removed from this sublime passage. The one 
is in lii. 15, where they continue the rendering “sprinkle,” as if the Mes- 
siah was to sprinkle many nations with his atoning blood. This doctrine 
is a true doctrine, but it is not conveyed in this passage. The marginal 
rendering, “ startle many nations,” is alone suited to the context. More- 
over, it is not in accordance with the idea of either the sin-offering or the 
trespass-offering that the blood should be sprinkled on the people. In both 
these offerings the blood went to the altar of God. It belonged to the cov- 
enant sacrifice which is a species of the py, or peace-offering to sprinkle 
the blood upon the people, as in Ex. xxiv. 8. The Revisers thus help to 
perpetuate the error of confounding these three different offerings, the pay, 
the hRXDN, and the py». The final error, resulting from the two previous 
faults, is the rendering, “ made intercession for the transgressors,” liii. 12. 
This again is a true Messianic idea, but it is not taught in this passage. 
The verb is the same as that which is rendered in ver. 6, “laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” ‘This idea of substitution is the essential idea of the 
whole passage. We would expect it to reappear again in theclimax. This 
clause should be rendered, “acted as a-substitute for the transgressors.’’ 
The passage throughout has to do with the Messianic vicétm, and not with 
the Messianic pries?. 

The Revisers are also in constant error in rendering pygf “offering.” It 
is ever the “ peace-offering,” whose essential feature is the communion- 
meal. This is the usual offering in the poetical and the prophetical books. 
It is an offering used among all civilized nations. There is a constant 
obscuring of the sense, therefore, when it is rendered by the general term, 
“ offering.” It naturally leads the ordinary English reader to think of the 
sin-offering, which he has been taught is the most important of all the Old 
Testament offerings. 

The sin-offering culminates in the Old Testament in the great sin-offer- 
ing of the day of atonement, described in Lev. xvi. This sin-offering has 
two sides; expressed by two goats. The one goat is used very much as in 
the ordinary sin-offering, save that its blood is sprinkled upon the propitia- 
tory in the Most Holy place. The other goat is represented as bearing the 
sins of the people away from the sacred places to the'wilderness. In con- 
nectfon with this latter goat the Hebrew word “Azazel” is used. There 
are several interpretations of it. King James’ Version gives it as “ scape- 
goat.” The Revisers very properly have abandoned this interpretation, 
but they divide themselves into three parties in their interpretation of it. 
The majority of the English Revisers have left it untranslated in the text 
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of the Revision, which carries with it the interpretation that it is a name of 
the evil spirit. A minority of the English Revisers give us in the margin 
“ dismissal.””’ The American Revisers would read “ removal.” The word 
is an intensive abstract, and should be rendered “ entire dismissal.” 

Our examination of the Revisers’ interpretation of the sacrificial terms of 
the Old Testament religion shows that as a body they have not mastered the 
subject. ‘Their revision increases the difficulties, which are already suffi- 
ciently great to the English reader in the so-called Authorized Version. 

It would be profitable if we had sufficient space to consider the work of 
the Revisers in all the departments of Riblical theology, but we must con- 
fine ourselves in the remainder of this article to the single department of 
Eschatology. 

We are met on the threshold by a very grave inconsistency with regard 
to the Hebrew word “ Sheo/,” which means the under-world, the abode of 
departed spirits. In considerable sections of the Old Testament the Eng- 
lish Revisers leave it untranslated, and then in a large number of other pas- 
sages they translate it variously by “grave,” “pit,” and “hell.” The 
American Revisers deserve great praise for insisting on a uniform render 
ing of this important word. They say in the Appendix, “ Substitute ‘Sheol’ 
wherever it occurs in the Hebrew text, for the renderings ‘the grave’ ‘the 
pit’ and ‘hell’ and omit these renderings from the margin.” “Sheol” in 
the Old Testament is the equivalent of “ Hades” in the New Testament, 
and also of the English word “Hell” in its original meaning. Itisa 
strange proceeding to represent the same place by “Sheol” in one part of 
the Bible, and “ Hades” in another part. 

It works a great confusion in dogmatic Eschatology to use the same word, 
“hell,” for the abode of the lost in the intermediate state, and also for the 
final abode of those who are condemned in the last great day of judgment. 
The Revisers might have found a proper English word for the abode of de- 
parted spirits. Not a few scholars have used the term “ under-world.’’ 
There are grave objections to the renderings, “pit” (Deut. xxxii. 22), 
“ grave” (Is. xxxviii. 10), and “hell” (Jonah ii. 2). In our judgment the ren- 
derings involve false interpretations of these passages. The same confusion 
is found in the use of the Hebrew term for departed spirits, “ Repiazm.” 
This is sometimes left untranslated ; sometimes rendered “ the dead,” “ the 
deceased,” and so on. The meaning is clear enough. It indicates the 
shades, ghosts, or spirits of the dead. 

The American Revisers also deserve credit for insisting upon the render- 
ing, “without my flesh shall I see God,” in Job xix. 26. The English Re- 
visers have weakly yielded to the ancient interpretation which would derive 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh from this passage. Accordingly, 
they render, “from my @esh shall I see God,” and place in the margin, 
“without my flesh.” There can be little doubt that this passage teaches 
the beatific vision of God after death in the disembodied state. It does 
not help, but rather weakens the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body to bring such a passage as this to sustain it. It is vastly richer and 
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more comforting to Christian experience to find here such a strong assur- 
ance of the enjoyment of the presence and favor of God in the abode of 
the dead. 

It is quite evident that in the whole department of Biblical Theology the 
Revision has failed to adequately represent the original text. 

If we had the space to examine the Revision in the departments of Bibli- 
cal History, Geography, and Archeology, we should find more to praise and 
less to condemn, but we must leave this to others. 

The Revision is also an improvement upon the Version of King James, 
in its closer adherence to the principles of the grammatico-historical exegesis, 
but it is less successful in the higher fields of doctrinal and practical interpre- 
tation. All translations are indeed interpretations of the originals. As we 
have seen, exact reproduction is impossible. It is only through the inter- 
pretation of the Revisers that we get their rendering of the original Scrip- 
tures. Luther and Tyndale were model translators of the Scriptures, be- 
cause they appropriated their essential spirit and life. They were more anx- 
ious for the substance than the form, more careful for the spirit of the originals 
than the letter ; and they gave to the people of Germany and Great Britain 
not mere literal translations, but translations animate with the very life and 
soul of the original texts. This feature makes them precious to the Prot- 
estant world. ‘They are, indeed, Protestant Bibles—translations conceived 
and produced in the essential Protestant spirit. It is impossible for any 
body of men, however intelligent or pious, to do such work as this, The 
very act of voting and deciding bya majority pinches the spirit of the trans- 
lation and makes the work prosaic and dull. There is too much of the me- 
chanical, artificial, and pedantic in the work of revision by votes. The best 
of King James’ Version is that which came from Tyndale. The successive 
revisions of Tyndale, which resulted in the Authorized Version, were all 
made in the heroic age of Protestantism ; while the spirit of Tyndale, the 
great English Reformer, dominated the Revisers. 

We are so far removed from the age of Tyndale, that it is impossible to 
revise King James’ Version in the same spirit and on the same principles. 
It is like putting new wine into old skins, to mingle the interpretation of 
the 19th century with that of the 16th century. There is ground for the 
objection of the Roman Catholics to King James’ Version and Luther’s 
Version that they are Protestant versions. There can be no doubt of it. 
No Roman Catholic could remain a Roman Catholic with these versions in 
his hands. As Protestantism is an advance upon Romanism in its appre- 
hension of the essential truths and spirit of the Scriptures, so these transla- 
tions by the great Protestant Reformers, Luther and' Tyndale, express the 
great principles of Protestantism and are the bulwarks of Protestantism. 

There is also ground for the objection of the Rabbinical Jews, that the 
Old Testament in King James’ Version is a Christian book and not a Jew- 
ish book. The Christian Hebrew scholar translates the Old Testament as 
a Christian Old Testament, and conceives that it is prophetic of Christi- 
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anity. And the Christian scholar is right. The Rabbinical scholar cannot 
understand the Old Testament until he becomes a Christian. The Roman 
Catholic will never understand the New Testament in its higher doctrines 
until he becomes a Protestant. It would, in our judgment, be destructive to 
Romanism and to Judaism to use King James’ Version or the Revised Eng- 
lish Version of the Bible as their Bible. 

It seems to us, therefore, extremely doubtful whether any body of Chris- 
tian scholars can at the present time give a satisfactory revision of the Eng- 
lish Bible. The Christian public want to know the real truth of God and 
will not be satisfied with compromises of scholars whether they compromise 
with one another or with popular prejudice and error. When the Holy Spirit 
comes upon the Church, to enable it to understand the Scriptures and to 
arouse it to a new advance in doctrine and life, then a new Tyndale and a 
new Luther will rise up to give us new translations of the Scriptures to suit the 
higher faith and life of the Church. Then, as the work of Jerome passed over 
into that of Luther and Tyndale, the work of these heroes of Protestantisni 
will pass over into the work of still greater heroes of a better age of the 
world. In view of the Prophecies of Scripture, it is not too much to hope 
that then the enmity of Roman Catholic and Protestant may depart; that 
the Jew may rise from the grave of centuries and recognize in a higher 
and nobler Christianity the historical realization of Judaism ; and that one 
Bible may satisfy the cravings of all devout souls. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 
New York. 





VI. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


nis xp nibn ms}: —Psawm xlv. 9(8). 


The principal renderings are,—‘ And aloes, and cassia”; “And aloes, 
cassia”; “ And aloes with cassia.” The objections to these renderings are : 
rst. As to grammatical construction. There is no copula 4 or preposition 
Dy between the two words. If nisoN and nixxp were two different 


and distinct articles we would cope: to find between them the copula 4 
just as between “\j and mins. There is, however, not only no copula 


indicating such a difference, but on the other hand, the words seem to bear 
a certain close relation to each other because of the same feminine plural 
form in which both are found. 

2d. As to lexical meaning. The derivation of nine given by Gesenius 


is very remote and unsatisfactory. He adopts the mennien of aloes, which 
meaning he obtains by deriving miss from the Sanscrit agaru and agurzu, 


by changing the 7 into /, and then a into soft 4, and so reaching oS. 


The absence of any basis for such a derivation and importation is enoevent. 
Then as to nis xp : the noun occurs in no other place in the Scriptures, 


and there is no more foundation for rendering it “cassia” than for scores 

of other fragrant plants, or any plant at all, so far as the word itself is con- 

cerned. The word is derived from dSP: used only twice, and meaning to 
es 


cut; to cut or peel off; to cut, strip, divide, or intersect as at corners, 
angles, etc. So the precisely corresponding Arabic Xassd, and not 
Kata, according to Gesenius. Moreover, if Hin sp refers not only 


to a fragrant plant, but a highly prized aromatic, as bs ‘context demands, 
is it not probable that the word would have been found elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, especially in The Song of Songs >—whereas neither is the spice 
nor the noun once named. 

3d. As to Scriptural analogy. 


(a)’ In Num. xxiv. 6 Balaam speaks of the DTS trees as being very 


familiar with them, as one who had seen them asuten. He speaks of 
these trees as if the Israelites were likewise well acquainted with them. 
He speaks of them as if they were not only stately as to appearance, but 
diffusive as to numbers, of general growth. He also classifies them with the 
cedars, as if indigenous to the land, as much so as the cedars. But these 
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things do not obtain with respect to the aloes-tree, a native of Northern 
India and China, and not found growing in Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, or 
any of the immediately surrounding countriés, so that Balaam and Israel 
could become thus acquainted with it. So here where the word first occurs 
the passage and the context are decidedly against the rendering, aloes. 

(4) Comparing Num. xxiv. 6 with Cant. iv. 14, and bearing in mind the 
nativity of the tree, it does not seem probable that aloes would be ranked 
among the chief spices, because the only value the article has as an aro- 
matic is after the wood has become thoroughly diseased or decayed ; 
while the medicinal properties of the aloes of commerce suggest the op- 
posite of a delightfully fragrant substance. 

(c) The Arabic Versions generally render rappin: by Ood, a general 


term referring not only to a piece or stick of aloes wood, but -also 
to other odoriferous substances. They generally render nis xp by Save- 


khat, but after the manner of the A. V. they generally supply the 
copula waw, and. Salekhat is derived from a verb, meaning to strip, 
pull, peel off; to shed clothes, foliage, skin, etc. It is defined as an aro- 
matic or odoriferous substance, resembling bark stripped off, and having 
forking projections. It does not refer to one particular perfume, or to the 
perfume of any particular kind of plant; for various aromatic plants, abound- 
ing especially in Arabia, are mentioned under this term. The term has 
reference to the appearance of the aromatic substance as prepared, resem- 
bling the bark of a tree as cut or stripped off, and having forking projec- 
tions. So while the Arabic Versions insert the unwarrantable copula waz, 
still they oppose the rendering “ cassia,” and maintain more faithfully the 
radical meaning of yED- They are especially happy just here, considering 


that in the passage the garments are represented not simply as perfumed 
with or by means of these fragrant substances, but as being made out of 
them :—“ Myrrh, etc., are all thy garments.” It is as if these garments had 
been made out of these stripped aromatic barks, with their forking projec- 
tions representing the forking parts of the garments. 

But now as to the meaning of HIN brats a and the rendering pro- 


posed in this note, with proofs. The sania herewith proposed is,— 
‘And the cuttings of the fragrant palm, or palms. As to the proof or basis 
of this rendering it is to be observed : 

1st. Hiw xp is thus referred directly to the radical meaning of its stem 
JSP: 

2d. The root of DIST | is bhai meaning to be bright, shine, move or 


pitch one’s tent, a tent, ‘tabernacle, house, habitation. The derived nouns 
of the forms Doms and HAS are used only in the plural, and only in 
four places. The Arabic root : cameagenls precisely with the Hebrew, viz., 


Ahal. One of the principal definitions of the Arabic Akal given by 
Butris Bustani in his Arabic Lexicon under Ha/a is,—a tree of delect- 
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able fruit and fragrance of the same kind as, if not identical with, the 
tree called Ddim. Referring to Ddim under the root Doom, we read 
in Lane’s Lexicon, — “The cucifera Thebaica or Theban Palm; so 
called because abundant in the Thebais; a species of fan palm; by some 
called the gingerbread-tree, because its fruit resembles’ gingerbread : ac 
cording to Forskal, under the heading of Flora Arabie Felicis, in his 
Flora Aigypt. Arab., the Borassus flabeliformis ; a name applied by Sonnini 
to the Theban Palm; but now generally used by botanists to designate 
another species of fan-palm. Also a tree becoming thick and tall, and 
having foliage and racemes similar to the date-palm.” From this definition 
we learn that Aha/ refers to a kind of pa/m, without identifying precisely 
the kind intended. There is reason for identifying it thus far, as referring 
to one of the class of fan or dome palms. Now, there are some two hun- 
dred different kinds of palms. Many of these are celebrated not only on 
account of their fruit, but also on account of their fragrance and the aro- 
matics secured from them. More than any other country is Arabia the 
home of the palms, while the date and dome palms are the predominating 
trees of Egypt, as well, also, as flourishing largely in surrounding countries. 
Thus the rendering proposed has a lexical basis that cannot but be accepted 
in common with hundreds of other derivations and definitions. 

3d. This rendering is supported by the absence of any such copula as 4, 
or preposition as ®9; by the closely related feminine plural forms of both 
nouns; and by the accentuation. 
- 4th. It is supported by the Scriptural usage of the word with the context. 
Thus, comparing 3 (a) of this note, Balaam and Israel were well acquainted 
with the palm-tree, its appearance, growth, diffusiveness, etc. In this place 
also, Num. xxiv. 1-6, we have the palm associated with the cedar, just as 
elsewhere throughout the Scriptures these two trees, especially, are taken 
to represent the power, glory, duration, etc., of God’s people. Moreover, 
the peculiar tent-like appearance of the dome-palm gives accuracy and 
force to the representation. While again, other statements in the context 
are to be considered, as, for example, Balaam in uttering this prediction, 
“set his face toward the wilderness,’—the very region where the dome- 
palm and all other kinds of palms flourished abundantly and luxuriantly, 
as in Arabia; and then again, the location of these palms by the sides of 
streams of waters (comp. Ex. xv. 27), and the fact that in the wilderness or 
desert, where there are palm-trees there is water. 

5th. In uttering his prediction Balaam sets his face toward the wilderness, 
and in the other three places where Dts or Fb xis is‘used, Psa. xlv. 9, 


Prov. vil. 17, Cant. iv. 14, it is always ma in connection with Myrrh, and 
Myrrh is especially indigenous to the Arabian wilderness, particularly Ara- 
bia Felix, whence with all the other chief spices, it has been for ages an 
article of export. And so in other and all respects, text and context, con- 
struction and derivation, support the rendering proposed, and pronounce 


against aloes. ' Joun G. LANSING. ° 
New Brunswick, N. F- 
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VIL. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U. &. A. 


THE General Assembly that met in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Cincinnati was characterized by unusual wisdom and efficiency. Business 
was conducted with great promptness, and the decisions reached were gen- 
erally sound and safe. Dr. Hays, the retiring Moderator, preached a fine 
sermon from Isa. li. 1, and Rom. i. 14. His theme was, Some Historical 
Lessons from Anglo-Saxon Missions. We are sorry to learn that so much 
uncontrolled emotion manifested itself in the congregation. It is only 
within a few years that the somewhat needless custom of applauding speak- 
ers has crept into the deliberative sessions of the Assembly. We believe, 
however, that the Assembly at Cincinnati furnishes the first example of out- 
breaking and noisy applause during the delivery of the retiring Moderator’s 
sermon. It is to be hoped that such indecorum will not occur again. 

The Rev. Dr. Craven, of Newark, N. J., was chosen Moderator, and per- 
formed his duties with the efficiency that might have been expected from one 
who has had so much acquaintance with all branches of ecclesiastical work. 
Few men have done greater or more important work under appointment of 
the General Assembly than Dr. Craven, his latest service being performed 
as Chairman of the Committee on the Revision of the Book of Discipline. 
Dr. Craven’s appointment of the Rev. Dr. Gillespie, of Elizabeth, N. J., to 
be Vice-Moderator completed the organization of the Assembly, and gave 
very general satisfaction. 

There is little in the proceedings of the venerable Judicatory, as reported 
in the newspapers, that calls for special comment. New and important 
Rules of Order were adopted. The passage of the overture on Reduced 
Representation will reduce the roll of future Assemblies by 136 Commis- 
sioners. The Committee on Ministerial Life Insurance reported an admi- 
rable plan, contemplating a retiring allowance for ministers who have been 
long in service. Dr. Cattell stood before the Assembly for the first time’in 
his new office of Secretary, and made a fine impression. Our whole heart 
is in sympathy with the cause that he represents. We hope that the impetus 
which the Disabled Ministers’ Fund received at Cincinnati will be sufficient 
to lift it into the place of importance that it deserves to occupy. Extreme 
action upon the subject of Temperance was proposed, but found little or no 
favor, the Assembly refusing to be moved from its old conservative position. 
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The feeling is gaining ground that there is no reason for perpetuating 
the Assembly’s Committee upon that subject; and perhaps the feeling is 
strengthened by the fear that there may be a desire, by and by, to make 
the Committee a Board with a paid Secretaryship. 

The Boards of Home and Foreign Missions were ably represented by 
their Secretaries, and enthusiastic popular meetings were held in behalf of 
each of them as usual. The aggregate debt of $200,000 was felt to be the 
most serious burden which the Assembly had to bear. The first question 
before the Church is, of course, the payment of the debt. The Moderator 
felt moved to suggest a plan for its removal, which we earnestly hope will 
prove successful. The presence of the debt indicates, however, that the 
Church is confronted by a very grave question of finance. Unfortunately, 
the payment of a debt to-day is no guarantee against the contraction of 
another debt to-morrow. The depressed condition of affairs in the business 
world may have much to do with the failure of the Boards to get all that 
was asked for last year; but the most evident fact is, that the liberality of 
the Church is not keeping up with the rapid increase of the Church’s work. 
This is very sad. Secretaries do not like to entertain the idea of retrench- 
ment. They do their best to stimulate the benevolence of the Church ; 
but they can do no more than use, as wisely as they can, the funds that 
the Church chooses to place at their disposal. It is for the rnembers of the 
Presbyterian Church, far and wide, to say whether the work of missions 
shall go forward or backward. Emergencies may be met occasionally by 
special collections, or appeals to liberal men of wealth; but there is only 
one sound financial policy, and that must be adhered to with even greater. 
rigidness than heretofore. It is to make plans for the year’s expenditure 
on a basis of reasonable expectation respecting receipts. The Church at 
large must bear the responsibility of saying, by their spontaneous contribu- 
tions during one year, what this reasonable expectation for the next year 
is to be. 

The most exciting debate in the Assembly turned upon the question of 
Roman Catholic baptism. Had the Assembly been allowed to wait until 
the matter was presented in connection with the appeal in the Graham 
case, it is probable that there would have been little or no discussion. It 
was, however, very injudiciously and unjudicially introduced to the Assem- 
bly by the Hon. C. D. Drake, of Washington, D. C., who offered a resolu- 
tion declaring that “ the Roman Catholic Church has essentially apostatized 
from the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and, therefore, can- 
not be recognized as a Christian Church,” and further that “we cannot 
consistently view its priesthood as other than usurpers of the sacred func- 
tions of the ministry, its ordinances as unscriptural, and its baptism as 
invalid.” Our article in the last Number of the Review furnished the oc- 
casion for the offering of this resolution. Had Judge Drake read it a little 
more carefully it is probable that there would not be the discrepancy that 
now exists between what we said and what he says we said. He says that 
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we make “an assault upon the Constitution of the Church” by giving a 
definition of the Church that differs from that given in the Confession of 
Faith. He says: “Dr. Patton thus defines the visible Church, ‘ The visi- 
ble Church may be considered as made up of all communions that hold 
and teach the saving truths of Christianity.’” Now it happens that this 
is exactly the way that we do not define the visible Church. ‘The definition 
imputed to us is one of the possible definitions of the Church that we dis- 
tinctly disapproved of. In opposition to this definition we said (p. 340), 
“Let us take the view that the visible Church consists of all those who pro- 
fess the true religion together with their children. This is the doctrine of 
the Westminster standards.” Happily for us there is no difference between 
Judge Drake and the writer of this article regarding the true definition of 
this visible Church. Unhappily for Judge Drake there is apparently a 
very great difference between us respecting the care that is necessary in 
stating the utterance of an opponent when it is intended to make the 
alleged utterance the foundation of so serious a charge as that of assault- 
ing the Constitution of the Church. 

When the Assembly entered upon the discussion of Judge Drake’s reso- 
lution, Dr. Schaff offered an amendment that was virtually a traverse of 
the original resolution. Professor Alexander made a very powerful argu- 
ment in opposition to Judge Drake’s resolution, dealing with both the Con- 
stitutional and the Theological sides of the question. Dr. Schaff followed 
in a very convincing argument based upon the historical testimony of the 
Protestant Churches. 

The Assembly finally agreed unanimously to lay both resolutions upon 
the table, and in this way leave the whole question in regard to the re- 
baptism of Roman €atholics who may become members of the Presbyterian 
Church with the church Sessions. Before this was done, however, the 
Assembly was reminded, by a resolution offered by Dr. Yeomans, that in 
leaving the question of rebaptism with the church Sessions, the Assembly 
does recognize the validity of Roman Catholic baptism. 

The Assembly did right in laying both resolutions upon the table, the’ 
proper mode of discussing the question being in connection with a judicial 
case, and under the restraints and safeguards that are provided for in ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 

We do not share the general satisfaction which is expressed in the deci- 
sion of the Graham case. Previous Assemblies having relegated the matter 
of rebaptism of Roman Catholics’to church Sessions, the conclusion was 
very natural that the Session in the case referred to having acted under in- 
structions of the General Assembly, was not to blame, and therefore the ap- 
peal from their decision ought not to be entertained. 

This, however, is not the whole case. There never has been a judicial de- 
cision by the General Assembly upon the question under discussion. The 
act of the Assembly referring the matter to the church Sessions was un- 
constitutional, it is alleged, if it contemplated the idea of allowing the Ses- 
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sions to judge for themselves regarding the validity of Roman Catholic bap- 
tism. It was contended, however, that the action of the Assembly was not 
intended to leave the recdgnition of Roman Catholic baptism optional with 
church Sessions, but rather to leave it for the Sessions to say whether the 
baptism had been actually or regularly performed, and to say therefore 
whether the candidate for admission to the church should or should not be 
baptized. The case was prepared for the Assembly with great care by those 
who were conducting the appeal; and without expressing any opinion in 
regard to the merits of the question, we are clearly of the opinion that the 
appeal ought to have been entertained. The whole question regarding the 
powers of the General Assembly needs discussion. F. L. Patton. 


ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


Tue work of this body goes on in the interim between the sessions of the 
Councils. The different permanent committees are actively engaged in the 
field assigned to them. The Executive Commission has held sessions of 
both sections during the spring that were Harmonious and fruitful. The 
matter of providing funds for necessary expenditures was brought before 
the different bodies represented in the Alliance, and, so far as we are in- 
formed, the proper action was taken in each case. Consequently, when the 
General Secretary is appointed, there will probably be a sufficient pecuniary 
basis for his support. A considerable sum still remains unpaid of the 
amount needed for the present year. In view of the provisions made by 
the ecclesiastical bodies for future years, it is desirable that the churches 
that have not paid their proportions for this year should do so as soon as 
possible. It is not as easy here as it is in Britain fos the representatives 
of different bodies to meet together. Distances are great and travelling ex- 
penses considerable. Yet it is hoped that in some way this difficulty may 
be overcome, for action that is to be effective and permanent must be in the 
name and by the authority of all, and not the work of a few. In the matter 
of co-operation in the field of Foreign Missions the signs of success are 
cheering. Plans are not matured, but a spirit is developed and fostered 
that promises great things in the future. T. W. CHAMBERS. 














VIII. 


REVIEWS OF 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 





I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


A COMPANION TO THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. By TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 
pp. xii, 269. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1885. 

In the Preface of this book the author disclaims the intention of defending or 
advocating the work of the Revisers. But, of course, one who himself has been for 
years engaged with mind and heart in such a work cannot well write coldly about 
it. He must be its champion to the extent of his belief in the worth of its result. 
It is well that it should be so. The Revised Version could not command a mo- 
ment’s respect if there were not among the Revisers themselves a strong approval 
of it as a whole, and an earnest hope that it will be accepted. No better champion 
could be found in the American Company than Dr. Chambers. The style of the book 
is simple, crisp, and clear; its statements show conscientious precision; the matter 
is so arranged as to be easily mastered; the illustrations are entirely sufficient. Those, 
even, who recognize needless and grave defects in the New Version must admit 
that the volume is judiciously made. Its weaknesses are those of the Revision itself. 
“ The Need of a Revision” occupies the first chapter, and here there is little to criti- 
cise, although we should prefer to see the 3d ground adduced, “The Progress 
of Sacred Learning,” made the first, while the 4th, “‘ The Correction of Acknowl- 
edged Errors,” seems to be really a subdivision of the 3d. Chapter II. dis- 
cusses “The Method of the Revision”; here we are surprised to find no such 
heading as Bo/dness,—after the plea for accurate renderings which we observe in 
the Preface. The 4th heading, ‘Freedom from Restrictions,” does not cover 
the ground. Not a negative, but a positive quality was needed. “The Text of the 
Old Testament” is the title of Chapter III. This chapter doubtless represents the 
view of the American Company, but it also exposes what we must consider a fun- 
damental defect in the Revision. Not to recognize the need of just such radical, 
persistent textual criticism in the Old Testament, as has been successfully applied 
to the New, is to tie one’s hands at the outset, in any matter of translation. Most 
of the remaining chapters are devoted to the illustration of changes made in the 
successive parts of the Old Testament. On the whole they show that there is im- 
provement, but it is curious to see that while the danger of offending ordinary 
readers, by novelty, is not seldom before the author’s mind, the danger of offending 
scholars by timidity, is apparently lost sight of. Yet this latter is the rock upon 
which the advocates of the German Prode-Bibel seem likely to suffer shipwreck. 
Did Dr. Chambers really expect no attack from this side? 

The chapter on the American Appendix claims credit for the American Company 
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on certain just grounds, and some others, which we think unjust. Among the 
former is their consistency in using ‘ Jehovah” and “Sheol”; among the latter 
their exclusion from the margin of textual emendations based on old versions. 
Chapter IX. is on “ The Importance of the Old Testament,” and Chapter X. contains 
a brief sketch of each of the Revisers. We notice a few slips here; ¢. g., Professor 
Driver, of Oxford, is now a clergyman and a Doctor of Divinity. 

An exception to the general felicity of expression marking the book is to be 
found in the phrases “ Revised Old Testament” and “‘ Revised Bible” which occur 
in the title and Preface, and seem to countenance a heresy which no one is farther 
from entertaining than Dr. Chambers himself. FRANCIS BROWN. 


TARGUM ONKELOS. Herausgegeben und erlautert. Von Dr. A. BERLINER. Two 
Parts (I. Text, pp. 239; Il. Noten, Einleitung, und Register, pp. 266). Berlin. 
1884. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The unsatisfactory state of the text of the Targums is a matter of notoriety. The 
editions have followed the rabbinical Bibles, or the Polyglots, with little care for man- 
uscript sources, and as far as the vocalization is concerned have been corrected or 
improved much after the subjective state of the editor's mind. Lagarde’s (unvocal- 
ized) editions of the Targums to the Prophets and Hagiographa are almost the only 
instance of recent appeal to MSS., and with these we may class the Onkelos of Dr.. 
Berliner. 

Dr. Berliner’s text does not profess to be drawn from MS. sources. He has ree 
produced the early Jréxted edition of Sabionetta (of the year 1557), but he gives a 
considerable critical apparatus drawn from MSS., and claims to have examined no 
less than one hundred and twenty written or printed copies. For Onkelos we have 
a Massora (published some time ago by the same author), which helps to the cor- 
rection of the text. So we have at least the first steps toward a really critical 
edition. 

The tradition is now generally accepted that Onkelos is the Babylonian Targum 
in distinction from the second and third, generally known as the Jerusalem Tar- 
gums I. and II. If this be so, those copies ought to be most correct which are fur- 
nished with the Babylonian pointing. Whether it be so or not, the Babylonian 
codices deserve attention as embodying a distinct stream of transmission. Merx 
has recently called attention to their value in this respect, and Dr. Berliner has fol- 
lowed his lead in the edition now before us; for he shows that the edition of Sabi- 
onetta is based upon MSS. of the Babylonian type. The earlier editors were influ- 
enced by Hebrew forms. The analogy of the Chaldee is rather with Syriac. Com- 
parison of Berliner’s text with Buxtorf shows numerous divergences,—at least three 
variations to each verse, if our examination of a single chapter may be taken in evi- 
dence. The great majority of these are of course minute,—the insertion or omission 
of a vowel letter; the omission of a dagesh; substitution of a long vowel for the cor- 
responding short one; of a Azvek for a segol. A number even of these are important 
for accurate grammar (which is yet to be written), and it is obvious that in a ma- 
jority of them one must be right and the other wrong. Even in the consonantal 
text there are occasional differences between the two editions. 

The first part of the work contains the text alone. The second part gives the 
critical notes and the introduction, In the latter the author traces the early history 
of the Tajgums, beginning with the great assembly in the days of Ezra. The 
Talmud is authority for that exposition of the passage (Neh. viii. 8) which makes 
it speak of translation into Aramaic. Talmudic tradition, however, cannot be allowed 
any weight for so early a time, and exegesis is strained in the endeavor to carry 
back the institution of Methurgemanim to the return from the Exile. The plain 
wording of the passage in question contains no intimation of Aramaic rendering as a 
part of the public reading. Even the New Testament, though it testifies to the 
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prevalence of Aramaic, and though it not infrequently speaks of the synagogue ser- 
vice, does not mention an interpreter as distinct from the reader in that service. 
Still, as the Mishna describes a fully established institution, the beginnings of public 
oral translation may extend back of our era, 

Dr. Berliner gives a sketch of these early oral Targums. In the Law only one 
verse of the Hebrew must be read at a time, and it was immediately followed by the 
Aramaic rendering. In the prophetical books three verses might be read. It was 
strictly prohibited to ead the translation, and the translator must not even look 
into the roll which contained the Hebrew text. As in the case of the Oral Law, and 
afterward of the Oral Massora, the force of circumstances compelled the final writ- 
ing down of the Targum. When this was done is hard to discover. An Aramaic 
translation of Job is mentioned as existing before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
it is usually argued that written translations of the other books were probably older. 
The probability will be differently estimated by different minds; and we are inclined 
to think with Wellhausen (in Bleek’s Einleitung in d. A. T. ed. 4), that- Job would 
naturally be one of the very first to have a written Targum. Not being in the table 
of lessons it would have no oral Targum, and so might be considered exempt from 
the prohibition ; while, from its difficulty, a translation would be desired by many a 
reader. For Onkelos, Dr. Berliner’s theory is that it was written down in Palestine, 
between A.D. 150 and 200, but that it received a formal (?) endorsement and ac- 
ceptance (after revision) in Babylonia later. His argument is drawn from internal 
evidence. 

In regard to the name Onkelos, our author agrees with the view now commonly 
accepted that it was given through mistake,—the Greek translation (Targum) of 
Aquila being spoken of in the Talmud, where later scholars supposed a reference 
to our Targum. We cannot give details here, or in reference to the relation of 
Onkelos to the other Targums, which is discussed at some length. The remaining 
chapters of the introduction give a history of the text and its vocalization, a bibliog- 
raphy of Targums, and a description of the MSS. and editions used in this work, 

The characteristics of Onkelos,—its avoidance of anthropomorphism, its depend- 
ence on orthodox Jewish tradition, and its conformity to the Massoretic text,—these 
are already abundantly known. It is, indeed, as a source for the study of Jewish 
interpretation that it has its chief value. For this study we welcome the convenient 
edition of Dr. Berliner. H. P. SMITH. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS: Being Discourses and Notes on the Books of the 


New Testament. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


This book will be sure to have many readers, and will prove, we think, one of the 
most useful which Archdeacon Farrar has written. It exhibits the well-known 
characteristics of its author in thought and expression. The style is fervid, highly 
rhetorical, often impetuous. The rhetoric indeed is too overflowing, and we begin 
to long for a simpler and less adorned diction—a diction which should have fewer 
adjectives, and these used with severer discrimination. But the glow of a high 
moral enthusiasm is hardly ever absent from the page, and we are hurried along 
without caring to complain much of the too abundant epithets and sonorous 
parallelisms. 

The work consists of a series of lectures, introductory to the study of several books 
of the New Testament. The several books are taken as texts, and a discourse 
is given on each. The writer's object is “to point out the general form, the peculiar 
characteristics, the special message of the Sacred Books one by one.” Not knowing, 
when he began his task, of Dr. Donald Fraser’s “ Synoptical Lectures,” he was sur- 
prised to find that no work such as he has produced existed in the whole range of 
sermonic literature; and he deemed it of much importance that a comprehensive 
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survey of entire books of Scripture should aid in counteracting the tendency to give 
narrow interpretations of isolated texts. The study of Scripture as a whole, and of 
its parts in relation to each other, is rightly regarded as a means of securing us 
against the perversion of detached passages and expressions. But the author, we 
think, somewhat exaggerates the danger to Theology and Spiritual Life of neglect- 
ing the scope and general bearing of Scripture. If men have sought to sustain false 
theology by narrow and perverted interpretations of texts (which we are far from 
denying) their theology was mostly adopted before the process of interpretation 
began. While saying this, however, we fully recognize the vast importance of giving 
due attention to the scope and context, and also of interpreting historically. 

These discourses were delivered in the ordinary course of the author’s ministry, 
and their form is necessarily popular. Learned discussions, such as we have in 
introductions to the books of Scripture written for theologians, would, of course, be 
out of place. At the same time the usual topics of introduction are nearly all 
handled, and the substance of what is said in the learned treatises is presented with 
pictorial vividness and force. Questions as to authorship, time and place of com- 
position, etc., cannot be exhaustively considered in a single discourse ; more especi- 
ally as the discourse must also summarize the contents of the book, with practical 
reflections. It would not, however, be correct to say that these Lectures are super- 
ficial ; and in the foot-notes and appended notes the author sufficiently shows his 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and draws upon his Greek scholar- 
ship. Many of the notes are very interesting, and some of them contain fresh 
material for the elucidation of Scripture. 

The four Gospels are thus characterized: Matthew is the Gospel of the past, the 
Gospel which sees Christianity as the fulfilment of Judaism, the Gospel of discourses, 
the didactic Gospel, the Gospel of the Jew ; AZaré is the Gospel ot the present, the 
Gospel of incident, the Gospel which represents Christ as the strong Son of God and 
Lord of the world; Lue is the Gospel of the future, of progressive Christianity, of 
universal and free salvation, the historic Gospel, the Gospel of Jesus as the good 
Physician ; ¥ohm is the Gospel for the Church, the Gospel of eternity, the spiritual 
Gospel, the Gospel of Christ as the Eternal Son and incarnate Word. The charac- 
teristic phrase for Matthew is: “ That the saying might be fulfilled”; for Mark, 
“Jesus Christ the Son of God’’; for Luke, ** A Saviour which is Christ the Lord”; 
for John, “‘ The Word became flesh.” In this conception of the Gospels there is, of 
course, nothing novel; but we discover, perhaps, a slight tendency to find too many 
illustrations of these characteristic differences. The ruling conception dominates the 
interpretation too much. Especially is this the case with the Gospel of Mark; 
though the lecture on Luke also shows an undue anxiety to bring details under the 
presidency of the supposed leading idea. 

The unity of Matthew's Gospel is clearly demonstrated, and the futility of the 
attempt to separate between the acts and the sayings in it. There is no discussion, 
or hardly any, of the origin of the Gospels, or of the relation of Mark’s Gospel 
to those of Matthew and Luke; but the author’s estimate of Mark’s literary merit is 
far higher than that of many recent critics, and he rejects with decision the notion of 
his Gospel being a bald mechanical abridgment. ‘ Mark wears a richly embroidered 
garment’; his Gospel breathes “a scent as of fresh flowers.” 

Following Westcott closely, the vindication of the genuineness of the fourth 
Gospel isevigorous and powerful, and entirely satisfactory. A Jew—a Palestinian 
Jew-—an apostle—must be the author; if so, who but John can have written it? 
/‘arrar’s conception of the Gospel differs in hardly anything from the common one, 
but it is wrought out with singular beauty and force. The analysis of the contents 
is perhaps somewhat open to criticism. 

The Acts of the Apostles is allowed incidentally to serve the purpose of an 
Irenicon, but the tendency-conception of the Tiibingen school is rejected. 
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We cannot refer in detail to the Lectures on the several Epistles, and there is 
hardly any peculiarity in the point of view to call for remark. No doubt is enter- 
tained as to the genuineness of the ¢/zr/een Epistles of Paul. The author favors the 
conjecture that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by Apollos. He thinks it 
improbable that Peter wrote the second Epistle ascribed to him: “Its genuineness 
is less certain than that of any book of the New Testament.” It is, however, 
regarded as canonical; and the pseudepigraphy involved is too readily condoned in 
the remark that “it was only a well-understood literary form, to give imaginary 
weight to a writer’s thoughts by placing them under the assumed shadow of a great 
authority.” If the writer of this Epistle was not with the Lord “on the holy mount,”’ 
nor an “ eye-witness of his majesty,” it will be hard to justify him in asserting that 
he was. 

The Apocalypse is thought to have been written twenty years earlier than the 
Gospel of John. The supposition that this remarkable book was not the production 
of the Apostle John, but of another person, the Presbyter John, is shown to have no 
foundation except an ill-constructed passage of Papias, which has probably been mis- 
understood. “The true grandeur of the Apocalypse,” we are told, “is its applica- 
bility to the terrible days in which it was written.” “The Antichrist of the 
Apocalypse is Nero.” 

There are no theological indications in ‘“‘ The Messages of the Books” which are 
not found in the previous writings of the author, and there is no special enforcement 
of views which he is known to hold. Little of a strictly dogmatic nature is contained. 
in the book. There is, we think, a good deal of unnecessarily vehement protest 
against theological construction by the fextuarz¢. It is, of course, quite possible to 
misapply texts when their setting and the scope of the passages where they occur are 
not carefully considered ; but it is equally true that where you have made a general 
survey of a book of Scripture, as is done in these lectures, you have merely 
approached its interpretation. The work of the textuary must still be performed ; 
and if performed with due reference to the scope and history of a book, it not only 
legitimately, but necessarily, in much of Scripture, furnishes material for doctrinal 
construction. ‘ Theological systems” of any kind find little favor with Archdeacon 
Farrar, and he thanks God that so much of the New Testament is delivered in the 
epistolary form—-a form which entirely resists the dialectics of the theologians. And 
yet it must not be inferred that the author has not his own theology, which he is 
prepared quite earnestly to defend. 

Archdeacon Farrar believes that all the canonical writings are inspired; yet he 
does not hesitate to say of the Apocalypse: “It is still more impossible, psychologi- 
cally, that St. John should have retrogressed from the supreme calmness and 
absolute spirituality of the Gospel and the first Epistle to the cruder symbolism, the 
tumultuous agitation, the intense Judaism, the fiercer denunciation, the more human 
tone and imperfect treatment of the Apocalypse.” It were “retrogression to pass 
from the most ethereal regions of Christian thought to scarlet dragons and hell-born 
frogs.”” There is a good deal more which is equally bold. The Auman element in 
Scripture has, we must say, rather more than its own assigned to it when it is 
made to account for “fierce denunciation” and the follies of “kabbalism.” The 
writer, however, is sure that Nero is the Antichrist of the Apocalypse, and he allows 
himself to speak thus strongly in supporting the earlier date for the book, which this 
view necessitates. The ripe experience and matured spirituality of John could not 
give birth to such a strange production. Does the writer forget that John was at 
this time sufficiently spiritual to receive the vision of the ‘Son of Man” in the first 
chapter, and to write the fifth and the twenty-second chapters? If John was.so un- 
spiritual at seventy years of age as to write according to Farrar’s estimate of the 
Revelation, it is quite improbable that we should find him greatly changed at ninety. 
In making these remarks we are not offering any opinion as to the date of the 
Apocalypse, and certainly not propounding any theory of inspiration. 

3 
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The ‘‘ Eternal Hope” seems to reappear in these words on the “ Thanksgivings ” 
of the Apostle Paul in his Epistles : ‘ There is a light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world; we may dim it as with the darkness of the mine; we may 
make it burn low as in the vapors of the charnel-house ; but quench it quite finally 
and utterly we cannot.” And yet it is said “there shall be no reward to the evil, 
and the candle of the wicked shall be put out.” 

This volume stands closely related to the other volumes of the author’s series on 
the New Testament—the “ Life of Christ,” the “ Life of St. Paul,” and “ The Early 
Days of Christianity.” In the preface it is frankly said: “As I have spoken of the 
Gospels and Epistles in previous works, I have inevitably gone to some extent over 
old ground, and in some passages have used the same language.” We must not 
accuse the accomplished author of book-making; for though most of the matter of 
this work is found in the previous ones, the “setting” is new, and the work has a 
distinctive character. How far an author may repeat himself is a question which 
cannot be categorically answered ; and when we have a book presented to us, so 
eloquent and stimulating, exhibiting everywhere the evidence of high cultivation and 
wide reading, and fitted to attract many to the closer study of God’s Word, we must 
not complain though the author seems to gather a second harvest from a most 
productive field. 

We hope that Archdeacon Farrar will complete his plan, and furnish Introductory 
and Synoptical Lectures on the books of the Old Testament of equal merit with 
those now published on the New Testament. Wo. CAVEN. 


A VINDICATION OF THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH. By 
CHARLES ELLIOTT, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penn. Cincinnati and New York. 1884. 16mo, pp. 273. 

This little volume contains a large amount of useful matter, and will prove service- 
able to those who have not the opportunity or leisure to consult larger works. It 
does not profess to be a new and original contribution to the criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, nor is it directed merely to the most recent phases of the question. It gives 
in a small compass a general idea of the nature of the assaults which have been made 
upon the genuineness of the books of Moses, and the manner in which they may be 
rebutted. The arguments employed often assume more than opposing critics would 
concede, and take for granted the authenticity and truthfulness of portions of Scrip- 
ture which have been persistently challenged ; they are nevertheless valuable to be- 
lievers in the Bible as showing that all its various parts conspire together. The lin- 
guistic portion of the argument is less dwelt upon as not adapted to the circle of 
readers contemplated ; while more space is devoted to the solution of alleged con- 
tradictions and anachronisms, and to confirmations derived from Egyptian allusions 
or parallels. The Introduction and the historical survey in the first chapter will be 
found particularly interesting and valuable. W. HENRY GREEN. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER. A new Translation, with critical notes, excursuses, maps 
and plans, and illustrations. By the Lowell Hebrew Club. Edited by Rev. 
JOHN W. HALEY. 8vo, pp. 196. Andover: W.F. Draper. 1885. 


The editor of this volume is known as the author of serviceable works on “ Al- 
legéd Discrepancies of the Bible,” and “The Hereafter of Sin.” The authors are 
four pastors, in city and country, who had associated themselves for Biblical study, 
and who, after other work useful to themselves, their congregations and communi- 
ties, concentrated their labor for some years upon this book. The testimony borne 
by this volume to the scholarly tastes and ability of this group of pastors is interest- 
ing, and should be stimulating to others, who carry into their pastoral relations 
abundant qualification, with taste and aspirations for solid Biblical and exegetical 
studies, but are turned aside by a temptation and pressure of other work. 
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The translation and notes occupy about a third of the volume, the remainder 
being given to the introduction, and to excursuses upon various topics which allow 
or require a fuller discussion than was suitable to a note. These supplementary pa- 
pers show most fully how carefully the authors have studied the wide range of illus- 
trative literature bearing on the subject matter of the book of Esther, and how 
widely they have taken counsel. Now and then the practical and homiletic impulse 
of the pastor shows itself in the expositor’s work. 

The translation is perhaps here and there somewhat more modernized than was 
quite essential. And now other positions are taken in introduction, or note, or 
excursus, that are hardly tenable. For example, in the first paragraph of the Intro- 
duction Dr. Strut, to emphasize the importance of the book of Esther, says that the 
Jewish Rabbis “are united in giving it not only a place, but a very high place, 
among their sacred writings, so high that they included it among those Scriptures 
which they distinguished as the hagéographa (the emphatically sacred books). And 
even among these, they assigned it the first rank, reckoning it among those which 
they call by way of special emphasis M/egzl/oth. \t is sometimes called by a kind 
of supreme emphasis Ha-Megdlah, ‘the book of books.’’’ This is surely quite 
overdone; Hagiographa being a term first found in one of the Christian Fathers, 
Epiphanius, in the latter part of the fourth century, and not in Jewish sources, and 
Megilioth, the “rolls,” designating the five small books, Song of Solomon, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, which were read on certain festivals, but 
not thereby exalted above Law and Prophets, or others of the Kethubhim. Esther 
was of great consequence for one of these festivals, but was not for all that “the 
book of books.”” For the name of the Persian monarch we prefer to retain the sub- 
stantial transliteration Adashuerus, rather than to introduce into the text itself the 
interpretation, however probable, Xer-res. 

The illustrations, archzological, topographical, etc., are well chosen, and are de- 
rived from the highest recent authorities. The notes are full, yet well compacted, 
and while from four different hands have a substantial unity of spirit and style, 
resulting from the fact that the authors have so long worked together. The exe- 
cution is such as we should expect from the established reputation of the painstaking 
publisher. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
AGAR BEET. New York: Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. 1885. 


Mr. Beet is deservedly winning his way into popular favor as a commentator, 
While his exegesis of the text follows exact lines of scholarly investigation, and 
abounds in points which scholars will best appreciate, it is singularly well adapted — 
for general use. The style is easy and lucid. There is no parade of erudition 
There is scarcely a Greek or foreign expression in the present volume. There is a 
clear outlining of the contents in definite sections, each section being preceded by 
an original vivid version of the text, in which the author aims “to reproduce .... 
at any sacrifice of elegance, or even of English idiom, the sense and emphasis of the 
original,” and accompanied by a succinct recapitulation of its specific teaching. 
Another skilful device is the hyphening of words where two or more are necessary 
to represent one Greek original. This device, however, is not consistently carried 
out. See, ¢.g., II. 19, where one Greek preposition is expressed by, “ for-the-sake-of”’; 
another by, “by the agency of.” 

In this, as in his former works on Romans and Corinthians, the author's dis- 
tinctive aim is to trace, in the apostle’s words, the clues to the broader system of 
ideas in which his mind moves; or, to use his own language, “To me St. Paul’s 
line of thought was not sv much itself an end as a means of reaching his general 
conception of the Gospel and of Christ.” In the prosecution of this end he has fur- 
nished, in supplementary dissertations, a comparative exhibit of the teachings of the 
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Kpistle in connection with those of the other Pauline Epistles of the same group 
(the second), and also with those of James and John. For the general reader these 
discussions will be found, no doubt, largely helpful. More advanced students will 
find in them a measure of incompleteness, and at times of confusion. In his dis- 
cussion of “ Justification,” ¢. g., while his view of a twofold justification (initial and 
final) is well founded, his attempt at synthesis results in some contradiction, as be- 
tween the two following statements: “ All who believe the Gospel are justified in 
the moment of their faith; yet only they who obey God have his favour.”’ ‘‘ No one 
can by obedience obtain the favour of God; for all good works are results of his 
favour already obtained.” Again, while in one sentence he says that “ obedience is 
practically an essential condition of salvation,” he says immediately after: “The 
works which follow faith are results, not a condition, of justification.” 

We have been disappointed in the interpretation of some of the more important 
passages of the Epistle. The extent of Paul’s discourse against Peter, in Ch. II., is 
not very clearly defined by the single statement on the subject, on p. 45. In un- 
folding the argument of the same discourse, Mr. B. follows the beaten track, which 
leaves in obscurity some of the significant terms and vital links of the discussion. 
The interpretation of the idea of “‘ mediation,” and the agency of angels, in Ch. IIT. 
19 f., fails to bring out the interceptive and separative quality of mediation, as spec- 
ially set forth here, in contrast with the immediacy and unitive power of the promise 
to Abraham, and of the Gospel. This leads to an astounding misconception of the 
central and profound statement embodied in Ch. III. 20, of which our author says: 
“The obscurity of v. 20 is no loss, for it is not a link in the argument, but merely sug- 
gests an objection!” Occasionally, although not often, a point of some significance 
is overlooked, as in Ch. II. 14, ixapyov (“ born and bred a Jew,” Lft.) and Cie. 

Passing by a few minor points, it may be interesting to note, in conclusion, that 
the author fixes the date of the Epistle at the close of A.D. 58 (Corinth), and that, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, he endorses the Revised Version of Galatians, 
both as to text and translation. LL. J. EVANS. 


THE following books on the New Testament have also been received : 


The Revelation of St. Fohn the Divine, Self-interpreted. A Commentary for Eng- 
lish readers. By the Rev. Samuel Fuller, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. 12mo, pp. viii, 288. (New York: T. Whittaker. 1885.) A 
new translation is given, which is not very happy (especially in rendering the aorist). 
The text that is used is Westcott and Hort’s (p. viii), though it is already deserted at 
i. 5, with the remark: “ Usage is often of greater authority than manuscripts, and 
must be here.” The notes aim at explaining the sense, and especially “ improving” 
it, as the phrase used to be, by spiritual and ethical application. Dr. Fuller belongs 
to the continuous-historical school in his understanding of the scope of the book ; 
he divides it into three parts. He rightly starts with the presuppositions that the 
book was meant to be easily understood, that its purpose was spiritual rather than 
merely chronological, and that its burden is Christ the Judge. The detailed exposi- 
tion cannot be said to be successful. The reyw/a fidec has kept the results safe,— 
and especially the zeal of the author to make capital for his own ecclesiology is very 
marked (cf. pp. 7, 19, 40, 41, etc., etc.) ; but the methods by which they are attained 
are*often fantastic in the extreme. The philological judgment may be sampled by 
the assertion that the derivative sense of the proper name Antipas is “ agaznst all.” 
The book cannot be recommended.—— The Acts of the Apostles, with introduction, 
notes, and maps. By Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D., Professor in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. (Chapters 1-XII.) 12mo, pp. 143. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Scribner & Welford. 1884.) Common sense and sound learn- 
ing rule in this latest issue of the “‘ Hand-books for Bible-classes.” The Introduc- 
tion, pp. 10-35, is admirable; and the Commentary, which “ makes no pretensions 
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to be anything else than an aid to teachers of Bible-classes and to private students 
of the Bible,” is straightforward, instructive, and devout. The spiritual lessons are 
improved, and crisp sentences from Mathew Henry and Parker are quoted as often 
as critical explanations from the scholars. Altogether it is a good book. The 
maps might be better drawn. B.C. I (p. 35) is too late for Herod’s death. “Gre- 
cians ”’ is probably the right reading at Acts xi.20. Dr. Lindsay makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that the prayer of Acts iv. 24, seg., was rather a hymn; “the earliest 
recorded thanksgiving hymn or chant of the Apostolic church.” This would relieve 
some difficulties, and is easier than the current hypothesis that it was a liturgical 
prayer. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. Edited, with a Translation, Introdue- 
tion, and Notes, by ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK and FRANCIS BRown. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1885. 


In this work is offered to the public an edition of a very ancient Christian writing, 
furnished with all the critical apparatus necessary to enable readers to form intelli- 
gent opinions on all questions relating to its date, contents, theological or ecclesi- 
astical significance, etc. It has been prepared by the editors with a view to supply 
the unavoidable defects of an earlier edition published in 1884, whose main object 
was to make known to an eager public as speedily as possible the text of the im- 
portant document discovered by Bryennios. The present edition contains an Intro- 
duction of 115 pages, the text of the Teaching in Greek, with an English translation 
on the opposite page, copious illustrative notes, and an appendix by Dr. Schaff giving 
a very full digest of the Dzdache literature, and finally a carefully prepared index. 
The introduction is by Professor Brown, and the notes by President Hitchcock. For 
the translation both editors are responsible. The text adopted is that of Bryennios. 
The introduction, in twelve sections, discusses the various questions which have 
been raised by critics, among which may be specified those relating to the integrity 
of the text of the Teaching and to the history of the Teaching in the early Church. 
The leading topic connected with the former question is: Have we in the Teaching 
a single original writing, or is it a combination of materials originally existing in 
separate form? In opposition to Hilgenfeld, who holds chapters i.—vi. to be earlier 
than the rest, and to have circulated for a time independently of the ten later chap- 
ters, it is contended that we have the Teaching substantially as it was first written, 
though it is admitted that there are some tokens of its having undergone various 
recensions. In connection with the history of the Teaching in the ancient Church 
the most important point is the relation it bore to the writings of Hermas and Bar- 
nabas. Between these and the Dzdache there is a close connection. They have 
common materials, which imply literary dependence on one side or the other. On 
which side was it? The question is important, as bearing on the date of the 
Didache. Opinion is as yet much divided on the point. Bryennios, Harnack, and 
Hilgenfeld think that the author of the Dédache borrowed from Hermas and Barna- 
bas. Zahn places the Dédache between Hermas and Barnabas. The view advocated 
in the present work is that the Dzdache is prior to both, and solid reasons are given 
for the opinion. The date assigned to the writing is about 100 A.D., and the prob- 
able place in which it originated is thought to be Egypt. As bearing on the question 
of date, the opinion of Hilgenfeld that the writing contains traces of Montanism, ‘is 
discussed in a note at some length, and it is maintained, we think successfully, that 
the alleged traces are not conclusive. 
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The translation of the Greek text is at once accurate and elegant. There are 
only two places at which we should be disposed to be critical. One is in chapter ix.— 
the rendering of eb yaporiac, by the technical word “ Eucharist.” We should prefer 
“ thanksgiving ” as more comprehensive, and as taking nothing for granted. Zahn 
argues, not without force, that the reference to the Lord’s Supper does not come in 
at that point; that the thanksgivings in the first place have reference to the Agape; 
and on the fact of the association of the love-feast with the Holy Supper at the time 
when the Dzdache was written, founds an argument for the early date of the writ- 
ing. It might be well in future issues to take particular notice of Zahn’s views and 
‘to discuss in detail the points he has raised. (Vzde Zahn, “ Forschungen” 3te 
Theil, pp. 293-8.) The other place in which we are unable to acquiesce is the 
turn given to the original in the difficult passage in chapter ii—zodv ei¢ pvotjpiov 
Kogutkov exkAyoiac—words used in reference to a prophet supposed to be “tried 
and true,” and which are rendered in the work before us, “acting with a view to 
the mystery of the Church on earth.”” We have looked into the notes to see what 
is said in support of this rendering, but we cannot say that we find it convincing. 
We do not profess to have any alternative rendering to offer. On first perusal 
we found thg phrase a crux, and it remains so still, though we have seen several 
renderings. Others would seem to be in the same predicament, if we may judge 
from the attempts at rectifying the text, such as the change of Kooyixdv into Koopixor, 
The most plausible interpretation we have seen is that given by Canon Spence in 
his edition of the Teaching, after Bryennios, according to which the prophet is 
conceived of, as calling assemblies for the exhibition of symbolic actions, like the 
ancient prophets Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc. Very different from this interpretation is 
that of Harnack, who finds in the words the idea of the prophet practicing absti- 
nence from marriage out of regard to the mystery of the Church, z.¢., the mystical 
relation of the Church to Christ as his bride. The prophet abstains from marriage 
himself, as married to the Church, but does not impose such ascetic rigors on others. 
The ancient prophets on this view are not Old Testament prophets, but prophets of 
the apostolic age. This obscure passage demands fuller discussion than it receives 
in the work before us. 

One section of the introduction discusses the doctrine of the Teaching, pointing 
out that the doctrinal element is scanty and implicit rather than explicitly formu- 
lated. We desiderate discussion of another topic, to which as yet little reference is 
made in any of the books, viz., the religious spirit of the Dédache. How far does it 
reflect the spirit of Christ, of the Gospels, of Paul? Is it evangelic or legal? Here, 
we think, there is a great shortcoming indicated by several particulars which might 
be specified. The moral tone is high. There is a noble jealousy and detestation, 

‘not only of gross vice, but of hypocrisy, and of the association of religious profession 
with greed of gain. The aproréuropoc, Chrést-merchant, is heartily denounced. In 
this respect the Dédache is worthy to be placed side by side with the New Testa- 
ment. But the religious attitude is not Evangelic or Pauline, but rather Judaistic. 
Whether that indicates connection with a particular party in the Church, or is not 
rather a sign of a general declension from the attitude of the apostolic church or 
its representative men in the epoch of inspiration, is a question on which something 
might be said. 2 

IA Spite of these remarks, we nevertheless sympathize with the editors in their 
high estimate of this ancient writing, and congratulate them on the scholarly man- 
ner in which they have performed their labor of love. A. B. BRUCE. 


DIE APOKRYPHEN APOSTELGESCHICHTEN UND APOSTELLEGENDEN. Ein Bei- 
trag zur altchristlichen Literaturgeschichte. Von RICHARD ADELBERT LIPSI- 
us. Zweiter Band, zweiter Halfte. Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke und 
Sohn. 1884. S8vo, pp. 431. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The first volume of this work was reviewed in THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW for 
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October, 1883, p. 858. The first half of the second volume is held back from pub- 
lication until the author can get sight of the Actus Petri Vercellensis and the prom- 
ised edition of the Greek zpdferc wérpov; it will contain discussions of the Acts of 
Peter and Paul to which a discussion of the Acts of Paul and Thekla will be at- 
tached as an Appendix. In the meantime the second half of the second volume 
is published, discussing the legends and acts of Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Si- 
mon, and Jude, the three James, Mathias, Barnabas, Mark, Luke, Timothy, and Ti- 
tus. The same traits that characterized Vol. I. meet the reader here too; and the 
thoroughness of the work is even more to be admired here than there, inasmuch as 
the author had fewer forerunners in this section of his book. All of Lipsius’ dili- 
gence, erudition, acuteness, we may even say genius, are seen here too; as also his 
self-confidence. It is a great thing that so masterful a hand has undertaken and 
carried through such a labor, and has so conveniently grouped and so readably set 
forth the matter hitherto to be found only in a scattered and often only in unpublished 
form. It is for the future to test the opinions expressed and no doubt many of the 
decisions as to matters of fact and relation will need careful revision or reversal. 
Meanwhile, all owe their gratitude to the indefatigable and learned author. 

Perhaps the most striking effect of the work on the reader is the clear exhibition 
of the great influence which heretical writings have always had on the Orthodox 
Church. This was, no doubt, a frzorz probable ; and its results were painfully visi- 
ble in the deteriorated Christianity of later days; but in the study of such matters as 
are before us we observe it in the process and not without edification. It is 
with a touch of surprise not altogether unmixed with sadness or amusement, that 
we begin to realize how like our forefathers were to us of to-day, and spy out their 
fondness for the “ Little Pilgrims,” “Onesimuses,” and “ Rabbi Jeshuas” of their 
time. 

The most important Acts discussed in the present volume are those of Philip and 
the Armenian and. Coptic Acts of Bartholomew. The general reader will turn, 
however, with most interest to the discussions of the oldest traditions of the Greek 
Church,—especially those that have obtained a place in literature or art. Dr. Lip- 
sius very concisely presents these usually at the beginning of the several articles. 
He is inclined to think that the two Philips of the New Testament have been con- 
fused in the traditions; although Papias (Eus. H. E., iii. 39, 4), Polykrates (Eus. iii. 
31, v. 24), and Proclus (Eus. iii. 31), as well as Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 
6), all declare that it was the Apostle Philip who with his three or four prophetess- 
daughters came to Hieropolis. And as this fourfold rope of testimony begins with 
a contemporary, it is difficult to set it aside ; and the more so that the prophesying 
daughters are the only ground of doubt, and at Czsarea, local legends of a very in- 
teresting character were preserved of Philip the Deacon, Lipsius considers that 
the rest of the tradition that Mark went to Rome with Peter and there wrote his 
gospel was a misunderstanding of 1 Peter v. 13, and yet can speak of “a correct 
historical remembrance” that “this gospel was intended for the Roman Gentile- 
Christians,” and “the perhaps correct tradition that it was composed in Rome,” as 
co-bases with that passage. It would be apparently more correct to make these 
historical facts the cause or co-cause of that misinterpretation. The testimony of 
Papias, Irenzeus, Clement, (on the authority of a wapddoou trav avéxadev rpeoButépur) 
Origen and Eusebius cannot be merely arbitrarily set aside. Early tradition tells us 
little of Luke which the N. T. had not already informed us of. Eusebius is the first 
to call him an Antiochene. The legend that he was a painter is first found in Theo- 
doros Anagnostes (VIth century). 

Perhaps a glance at the early traditions concerning James the son of Alphzus 
and James the Lord’s brother (who are for obvious reasons treated together), will 
serve us as a specimen of how Lipsius deals with a body of traditions. It was dis- 
puted as early as the second century whethér these were one or two men. There is 
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no old tradition referring to the former of the two; just as in the N. T. his name 
appears only in the Apostle-lists (Mark iii. 18; Matt. x. 3; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13), un- 
less the James of Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1; Matt. xxvii. 56; Luke xxiv. 10, be he, which 
is doubtful. Eusebius and the Constt. Apostt. make the Lord’s brother one of the 
70 (72); Gregory of Nyssa identifies him with James the Little (Mark xv. 40), and 
distinguishes him expressly from the son of Alpheus. [Lipsius might have men- 
tioned, but does not, that the anonymous author of the very admirable homily 
printed among Chrysostom’s works (Patrol. graec. lix; col. 642), similarly identifies 
him with James the Great in order to distinguish him from James the son of Alphz- 
us.] This distinction is also expressly made by Cyril Jer., Epiphanius, Constt. 
Apostt., Clementine Recognitions, one form of the Dorotheus-text, Pseudo-Hippol., 
Pseudo-Logothetes, and a Scholium printed by Lagarde. On the other hand two 
forms of the Dorotheus-text mention only the Brother of the Lord, while other 
forms of the Dorotheus-text, the Chronicon Paschale and Pseudo-Epiphanius, 
identify him with the son of Alphzeus. Neither the Greek, Syrian, Coptic, nor Latin 
churches have anything to say of the son of Alphzeus which has not arisen from 
adoption from the legends of either James the Lord’s brother or Jude. On the other 
hand the traditions of the Lord’s brother are very rich. In the N. T. he is son of 
Joseph and Mary (Mark vi. 3; Matt. xiii. 55; Gal. i. 19), and although not formally 
taken into the number of the Apostles, had an Apostolic position after the death of 
James the son of Zebedee (Gal. ii. 9, 12; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 7; Acts xii. 17 ; xv. 13 ; xxi. 18), 
The Jewish Christian tradition honored him as the type of legalistic piety, gave him 
the name of “ The Just,” and elevated him even above the Apostles. The Gospel 
according to the Hebrews tricks out Paul’s statement 1 Cor. xv. 7, into a long narra- 
tive. The Clementine Recognitions and Homilies make him Bishop of Jerusalem and 
head of the Jewish Church,—nay, even epzscoporum princeps (Recogn. i. 43) and 
Archbishop ; who stands above the Apostles and tries and attests all teachers to the 
Heathen (ditto, iv. 35). Clement of Alexandria points to the honor done him by be- 
ing made Bishop of Jerusalem to the exclusion of the Apostles (Eus. H. E., ii. 1, 
3), and adds that the Lord committed to him, John and Peter, the “ Gnosis” to be 
transmitted to the others,—a legend which probably came from a Jewish Christian 
source. The well-known description of his mode of life in Hegesippus was also of 
Jewish Christian, that is, Esseno-Ebionistic origin. Here he is represented partly as 
a Nazarite and partly as an Essene-Ebionite; and there is clearly a blending and re- 
working of older traditions, although Hegesippus scarcely added anything of his own. 

Hegesippus’ account of his martyrdom is suspicious, as making the Pharisees and 
Scribes too foolish and apparently blending three martyrdoms,—the casting from 
the temple-roof, the stoning, and the blow with the fuller’s pole. The stoning by 
itself meets us in Josephus (Ant. xx. 9, 1), in a passage which even if interpolated 
(which is not probable) is as old as the second century. Clement of Alexandria 
probably borrowed from Hegesippus. Eusebius only combined the earlier state- 
ments, The remarkable account in the Clementine Recognitions (i. 43, 44; 53-71,) 
is old and independent of Hegesippus, and yet supports him in many points. Here 
James is pushed by “the hated one” off the steps of the Temple, not the roof, and 
not killed, but only left for dead. It looks asif Hegesippus’ pinnacle came from 
Matt. iv. 5, but on the other hand may not the “ pinnacle” have been softened into 
“steps” "because according to the legend the fall did not kill? It is possible, 
though, that “steps” was changed into “pinnacle,” so as to give a high elevation 
for teaching. At all events it is possible that the oldest tradition said ‘‘ steps,” and 
that the later form combined this with the historical stoning and further enhanced 
the matter by inventing the fuller with his stick. If we except one statement of 
Epiphanius’, the Greek writers after the end of the second century give us nothing 
further about James’ person or fortunes, Epiphanius improves on Hegesippus, and 
adds a trait or two: but only this of interest,—that his martyrdom was in the 
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twenty-fourth year after the crucifixion, or A.D. 57, aged 96; doubtless deriving 
from an unknown source. After Hegesippus, Clement, Constt. Apostt., Epiphan., 
Chrys., the later tradition of the Greek, Latin, Syrian, and Egyptian churches, all 
make James the first Bishop of Jerusalem. The Coptic Marturium rests on Hege- 
sippus, and adds only one interesting point,—that he was Joseph’s youngest son by 
his first wife, and was brought up by Mary, and hence called her son. The Latin 
tradition, following Jerome, who gives a tolerably full life of him, identified him with 
the son of Alphzeus. Jerome says he was thirty years bishop, and died in the seventh 
year of Nero. 

Thus far, a hasty and very bald abstract of Lipsius. There are several of his in- 
ferences in which we cannot coincide; ¢. g., we cannot see that all three stages of 
the martyrdom may not have happened: or if they may not be contemporaneous, 
why they may not have been successive attempts, after intervals, the last succeeding. 
Such an account might be made of Paul’s case; by a little compression. It is dis- 
appointing not to find in Lipsius a thorough discussion of the traditionary date of 
James’ death. The A.D. 57 of Epiphanius is undoubtedly wrong, since in Acts xxi., 
A.D. 58, James was according to the N. T. still living. James’ seventh year of 
Nero brings us to A.D. 60 or 61. Josephus puts it in 61, or far more probably in 62, 
and as his.statement is exact, it probably represents the truth, It is interesting to 
observe a modern writer,—see Cunningham: 7he Churches of Aséa, p. 46,—falling 
in with the Clementina and representing James, as under God, “ the one vice-regent 
of the Church on earth.” BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN SITTE, von Lic, Dr. H. J. BESTMANN, II. 
Teil, Lieferung Il. 8vo, pp. 129-711. NOrdlingen. 1885, 


The two preceding instalments of the author’s work were briefly noticed by us in 
vols. iii. 183, and iv. 188. The author has now fairly entered upon his interesting and 
important subject, and in this second book of his history takes a long step forward. 
His survey and analysis covers about three centuries and a half, from the closing 
years of the first century to the opening of the fourth. The main divisions of this 
book are entitled “The Church of the Bishops,” and “ The Church of the Empire.” 
The development of the earlier period is followed along a line suggested by the 
names Antioch, Ephesus, Hellas, Alexandria, Carthage, and Rome. The later 
phases for the period here brought under review are suggested by the titles: The 
Christian State, Monasticism and the Church, The State Church, Holy and Unholy, 
Church and World, and The Church of the World. 

The author’s attempt is to estimate and set forth the progressive unfolding of 
Christian life under the manifold influences that were at work upon it from within 
and from without. This is not a general church history, but a history of Christian 
life,—of principle and character and conduct—of organizations and forms, so far as 
they give expression to this life or react upon it—of men and writings, and schools 
and symbols, as they stand related to this development. The Dédache and the Epistle 
of Barnabas, the writings of Ignatius and Clement and Origen and Athanasius, 
Ebionitism, and Gnosticism and Arianism and many other zsms, come in for ap- 
praisal in their appropriate places. The work is delicate and difficult, and it is not 
to be expected that the author’s judgments, which are ordinarily very pronounced, 
and savor a little too strongly of omniscience, should always command assent. To 
do justice to the Christian, Jewish, Greek, and Roman factors, and many minor ele- 
ments in this vast movement, and to make due account of the agencies, religious 
and philosophical, national, local, and personal, that contributed in the way of ace 
celeration and help, or of distortion and hindrance, to the moulding of the faith, the 
organization and the practical life of these opening centuries of the Christian era is 
a high endeavor, 
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The author’s characteristic confidence and positiveness of tone, of which we have 
spoken before, still appears, with, perhaps, a little modification. The instances are 
rare in which it is even hinted that the evidence is too meagre to warrant a decided 
judgment, or too evenly balanced to justify positive assertion. Controverted ques- 
tions are usually passed over as quietly as though the verdicts of scholars and the 
practical decisions of the Church had been unanimous from the first. There are, of 
course, exceptions; and we would by no means imply that the author should recite 
the details either of ail the primary controversies or of all the secondary debates that 
have sprung up in regard to them; and that he designs and endeavors to keep his 
mind open to new evidence, is shown by references like that on p. 691, to the light 
thrown by the Dzdache on the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles. 

The thoroughness and carefulness o* the author’s study are indicated by the many 
hundreds of references to original sources of information that are gathered on pages 
689-711. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM, ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. By CHARLES 
AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885, 


This interesting volume is concerned with the Orzgznes Sacre of Presbyterianism 
in America. The subject is introduced by a discriminating chapter on the true na- 
ture of Presbyterianism in Europe viewed as an important type of Protestantism, 
and on its relations to other developments of Protestant beliefs, and especially to 
British Prelacy and to English Puritanism. Another introductory chapter describes 
the long and painful struggle of Presbyterianism for supremacy in Britain, including 
the events connected with the appointment and work of the Westminster Assembly, 
and also the subsequent conflict between the Presbyterian Church and its two com- 
petitors for civil and ecclesiastical power, Independency and Episcopacy. The seven 
remaining chapters relate the rise of Presbyterianism in America at various points 
and under various conditions, the formation of the original Presbytery and Synod of 
Philadelphia, and the other historic events, which finally reached their natural culmi- 
nation in the organization of the General Assembly in 1789. The volume is supple- 
mented by an Appendix, containing a large amount of important matter—-much of it 
never before published—which illustrates and confirms strikingly the views advanced 
in the History itself. The Preface contains an interesting account of the sources 
from which this aggregated material was obtained, and is a distinguishing evidence 
of the diligence and earnestness of the author, and of the substantial accuracy and 
reliableness of the valuable record he has furnished. 

Professor Briggs seems at times embarrassed by the abundance and richness of 
his material, and by the intrinsic difficulties involved in the effort to group this ma- 
terial into cne organic and comprehending structure. He is also embarrassed by the 
sad fact that so many of the primary records on which as foundations such a his- 
tory should be constructed, either are lost, or exist only in fragmentary or in inci- 
dental form. Yet it is not improper to say that he has been successful, beyond all 
previous gleaners in the same field, both in collecting such materials and in setting 
them in their proper historic relations. While much is added to what is contained 
in the valuable histories of Hodge and Webster and Gillett, the plan of arrange- 
ment seems more comprehensive, and the grouping of fact and incident more nearly 
complete. In a word, the genetic rise of Presbyterianism, regarded not as a Church, 
but rather ‘as a type of doctrine and order, and Christian life, is on the whole more 
elaborately and effectively sketched,—especially in its providential relations to the 
other varieties of evangelical belief and polity which were transplanted simultane- 
ously with it into our fresh American soil. 

The prominence justly given in this volume to English Puritanism deserves 
special recognition. It detracts nothing from the value of the contribution made by 
Scottish to American Presbyterianism, to bring more conspicuously into view, as Dr. 
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Briggs has done, this antithetic source of our denominational life. Granting freely all 
that may be said in regard to what Scotland has contributed to make that life what 
it has become, the historian must recognize the correlative fact that British Presby- 
terianism was largely a form of English Puritanism, and that the Puritan spirit was 
from the first, and continued during the seventeenth century to be, one of its most 
vital and controlling elements. Strong as was the influence of Henderson and his 
Scotch associates in the Westminster Assembly, that body was composed chiefly of 
English Puritans, and in its deliberations their views and votes were always con- 
trolling. The Westminster Standards themselves are hardly more distinctly trace- 
able to the First and Second Scottish Confessions, than to the Irish Articles of Arch- 
bishop Ussher, which so well represented for the time the best Calvinistic thought in 
England. Nor has Professor Briggs spoken extravagantly in describing the era of 
Puritanism, both preceding and following the Westminster Assembly, as the heroic 
age of Great Britain, and for America also. As he has justly said: 


‘*In it were laid the foundations for all that is noblest and best in subsequent times. It is true it 
gave birth to a large number of conflicting sects which waged an unrelenting warfare with one an- 
other. A gangrene of heresies spread all over England. The stately robes of Anglo-Roman con- 
formity were torn in shreds, and every fragment gave birth to a new sect. But out of this vast 
complexity, this marvellous variety of Puritanism, the stately structure of British and American 
Christianity has been rising in higher and grander stages ; for the unifying principle of Puritanism 
has been at work as the most potent force in Anglo-Saxon History—working through many gen- 
erations of conflict, changing intolerance into toleration, and checking separation by comprehen- 
sion, It aims, as we believe, at organic unity,—a unity not of uniformity or conformity, but a 


unity in variety, such as.we find in all the great works of God—a unity of life, of liberty, of prog- 
ress,” 


How continuously and decisively this English Puritanism entered as a factor into 
the formation of Presbyterianism on this continent, from New England southward 
as far even as the Carolinas, and how strongly it affected the opinions, the eccle- 
siastical policy, and the spiritual life of the Presbyterian body, the author has forcibly 
shown. What is affirmed in his History, is very fully confirmed by many of the 
references and quotations inserted in the Appendix: and the essential fact as he 
states it will not be questioned by those who carefully examine the evidences ad- 
duced to prove it. The only question that can arise in the mind of the reader will 
be the query whether, in the ardor of his advocacy, Dr. Briggs has not pushed this 
influence of Puritanism into such prominence as hides relatively from sight 
other important sources of our denominational life, the Continental as well as the 
Scottish. If this criticism were just, the fault might well be condoned in view of 
the signal service which he has rendered to many important interests in tracing 
the genealogy of our Church so directly back to its ancestral source in that English 
Puritanism of the seventeenth century which has been well described as nothing 
less than a second and a nobler Reformation. 

Yet our author is not indifferent to the fact that American Presbyterianism is a 
composite result, originating from a variety of sources, as the Mississippi has its rise 
in a multitude of tributary fountains, and like the Mississippi, bearing in its broad 
current contributions made from every country and every race in Protestant Europe. 
It was impossible that these varieties of Calvinistic belief, centering naturally 
around the Presbyterian polity, should exist on this continent in the same forms and 
relations which they had sustained in the Old World. It was a providential neces- 
sity which compelled fusion and amalgamation, even through such heat and dis- 
turbance as characterized the earlier struggies of parties or schools around the com- 
mon faith and the troublesome issue of subscription. Dr. Briggs has finely 
sketched these earlier struggles, down to the period when under the impulse of a 
broadened temper of unity most of the American churches were combined in the 
General Assembly of 1789. What we know of later conflicts and disruptions, con- 
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sequent upon the efforts of diverse elements or parties to secure supremacy, 
strongly confirms the catholic view, which, after alluding to these varieties in origin and 
tendency, he has presented in his closing sentences : 


‘* When the Constitution was adopted, the American Presbyterian Church adhered to its orig- 
inal position (the platform of the Adopting Act), and there it still stands after another century of 
progress, disruption, reunion, and marvellous growth. About this banner of a broad, generous, 
and tolerant Presbyterianism, all the Presbyterian bodies of the land will eventually rally. When 
they have learned to value less all national peculiarities which they have inherited from their 
foreign ancestors, and to insist less upon the minor matters and circumstantials of religion which 
they have received by tradition of the elders, they will see that the essential and prudential Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism, which combines the conservative and the progressive forces of the age, and 
comprehends all the legitimate types of Presbyterianism, is vastly higher than any of the elements 
of which it is composed, be they Huguenot, Puritan, Covenanter, Dutch, Welsh, Irish, Swiss, 
German, or any others.” 


The publication of this volume is a valuable contribution to Presbyterian history, 
and its author deserves the thanks, not of Presbyterians only, but of all who are in- 
terested in the implantation and development of evangelical Christianity on this new 
continent. It would be a pleasant task, if the limits of this notice permitted, to dis- 
cuss more at Jength some of the historical problems which he has introduced, and 
especially to indicate the principles and the laws according to which, under his 
showing, the Presbyterian Church of America may, and must, develop into conti- 
nental unity and continental greatness. But this notice must close with a hearty 
commendation of the volume to all who are interested in the origin and the growth 
of our beloved Zion. That it will be extensively and thoughtfully read, Professor 
Briggs may be well assured. E. D. Morris. 


THE following works we notice briefly : 


Fohn Knox. By W.M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) This is an admirable popular biographical sketch of the Reformer of Scot- 
Jand, based upon the more recent investigations of David Laing and Principal Lor- 
imer, written in an earnest and forceful style. The author is in hearty sympathy with 
his theme; greatly admires and reveres the hero of his narrative; yet he is not 
blind to his errors and mistakes, and does not hesitate to expose them and condemn 
them. Centennial of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
America. (New York: Board of Publication of the Reformed Church in America.) 
—Memorial Volume of the Semt-Centennial of the Theological Seminary of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. (Presbyterian Publishing House, Columbia, S. C.)—Ser- 
vices in Adams Chapel at the Dedication of the New Buildings of the Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. City. (New York: W.C. Martin.) We have here 
three works of great interest, giving the documentary history of three of the most 
important theological institutions of the United States of America. The Reformed 
Theological Seminary claims to be the most venerable of our theological institutions. 
This claim is based upon the choice of Dr. J. H. Livingston as Professor of Sacred 
Theology, and Dr. Hermann Meyer as Instructor in the Inspired Languages, in 
1784. But both of tnese Professors continued their work as pastors at the same 
time that they carried on the work of theological instruction, and for thirty years 
Dr. Livingston received no pecuniary compensation from his professorship. It was 
not until te year 1812 that the present plan of the theological school was finally 
adopted by the Synod.—The Columbia Theological Seminary is the oldest institution 
of the kind in the Southern States. In 1828 Thomas Goulding was elected Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and in 1830 he was inaugurated at Columbia.—The Union The- 
ological Seminary began its history in 1836. The three institutions have all passed 
through the same general experience. The foundations were laid ix poverty; their 
early growth was in much self-sacrifice on the part of the professors. Their present 
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condition is of great prosperity. The history of New Brunswick is told by Dr. 
Demarest, of Columbia by D:. Howe, of Union by President Hitchcock. The vol- 
umes are rich in original documents and varied historical information. The Cen- 
tennial volume of New Brunswick and the Semi-Centennial volume of Columbia 
have also large numbers of biographical sketches of Professors, Alumni, and donors, 
and appropriate addresses of congratulation. C. A. BRIGGS. 





IIIl.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


REVELATION, UNIVERSAL AND SPECIAL. By the Rev. W. W. OLSSEN, S.T.D., 
Professor of Greek and Hebrew, St. Stephen’s College, New York. T. Whit- 
taker. 1885.——INSPIRATION: A Clerical Symposium on “In what Sense and 
within what Limits is the Bible the Word of God?” By Archdeacon FARRAR 
and others. New York: Ibid. REVELATION: Its Nature and Record. By 
HEINRICH EWALD. Translated by the Rev. THOMAS GOADBY, B.A. Edin- 

j burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1884. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 





These three volumes make an interesting contribution to one of the living ques- 
tions of to-day. The first mentioned is by the author of a small book on “ Person- 
ality, Human and Divine,” published a year or two since, which exhibited much 
vigor of thought and power of clear and concise statement. The present work 
shows the same characteristics. Dr. Olssen makes two kinds of revelation,—one 
universal, the other special. The former consists of such moral and religious truths 
as are by intuition the common property of the race,—viz., the existence of a Crea- 
tor, the need of prayer and sacrifice, the obligation of moral duty, and a belief in 
immortality. In treating of this branch of the subject he neatly disposes of Darwin, 
who resolves the moral sense into the more enduring social instincts; of Stuart 
Mill, who finds it in utility; and of Herbert Spencer, who evolves it from the con- 
servation and transformation of energy. Dr. Olssen’s refutation is brief but conclu- 
sive. The second form of revelation he divides into subjective and objective, the 
former being that which affects the individual alone, and may never be commu- 
nicated to another. As specimens he cites the Rig-Veda, Zoroaster, Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Thales and his successors. That the guidance of these thinkers was a true 
revelation of God’s will and.purpose he deduces from the result itself, and from “the 
general truth, that all law in nature is but the expression of the will of the power 
that established it, and therefore a revelation of that will.” But this is an unhappy 
misuse of language. God's hand in history is one thing, and a revelation of himself 
is another. To confound these is to bewilder and mislead. 

Objective revelation is deduced from the social nature of men, which seems to us 
a very narrow basis. When unwritten it is attested by the character of its inspired 
author and by its own character as meeting the inward consciousness of right, as 
agreeing with previous revelations, and as elevating more and more the standard of 
morality and religion. Written revelation the author finds, first, strangely enough, 
in the rocks, which testify of order and progress and power, and so declare the 
character of him who directed all, and afterward in documents, Mosaic and pre- 
Mosaic. These documents are attested by their human authorship, by their ability 
to call forth a response from the heart, and to meet men’s spiritual wants, and by 
their adaptedness to the progressive nature of the human faculties. And these tests, 
he thinks, are in a measure applicable to the nature religions of China, India, Persia, 
and even of the Grecian philosophers. Dr. Olssen has produced a creditable book, 
but we hardly think it will displace any of the existing defences of revealed truth. 
It seems to us a fatal defect to put Biblical revelation so far on a level with other 
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Oriental faiths that the difference is one of degree and not of kind, and that is an 
inference fairly to be deduced from his treatment of the subject. On page 86 the 
author speaks of a period when “Christian dogma was cast in the iron mould of 
Calvinism, which contracted and deformed true spiritual life, and of which, no doubt, 
much of the irreligion and infidelity of the present day is the indirect offspring.” 
How about Beza and Owen and Doddridge, Jonathan Edwards and Whitefield, 
Henry Martyn and Chalmers and Havelock? Were these men of deformed spiritual 
life? Is Calvinism in any way or in any degree responsible for the irreligion and 
infidelity of the continent, or for that which is said to prevail in certain classes of Eng- 
land to-day? We have rarely met with a sentiment farther from the truth than this 
harsh judgment of the theology of the Reformed churches as expressed in the creeds 
of the Reformation period, especially in the 17th Article of the Church of England. 
The second of these volumes owes its origin to the modern habit of getting a 
number of persons to give their views on a specified topic in the same medium. 
The Homiletic Magazine called forth this series of papers, and now sends them out 
in a compact form as “a valuable contribution to theological science,” which they 
hardly are. The subject is not one that can be successfully treated in such narrow 
limits, and though it is interesting to see so many minds at work upon the surface, 
neither faith nor insight gain much increase. The volume is opened with a state- 
ment by Prof. J. Radford Thomson, and closed by Dr. Farrar, who sums up the 
result. Between these come Stanley Leathes (Anglican), Dr. Cairns (Presbyterian), 
Rey. A. McKennal (Congregationalist), Rev. Page Hopps (Unitarian), Rev. W. C. 
Barlow (Swedenborgian), Prof. Oliver (Wesleyan), Rev. Edward White (Conditional 
Immortality), Prof. Abrahams (Israelite), and Rt. Rev. Wm. Weathers (Roman 
Catholic). Surely this is a sufficiently varied list of writers, but the result is by no 
means satisfactory. Many of the contributors are widely astray, and even the best 
of them, Prebendary Leathes and Dr. Cairns, are not at their best in their papers. 
Dr. Leathes, for example, says, that ‘the value of the book, as a whole, is deter- 
mined by the value of its most important parts.” The common opinion is that the 
strength of a chain is determined by that of its weakest links. Dr. Cairns is able in 
the negative portion of his argument, but hardly conclusive in its positive portion. 
The Bishop of Amycla (Cardinal Manning’s coadjutor) is not nearly so strong in his 
argument as he is in his Romanism. He quotes what he calls references of the 
New Testament to the Apocrypha (e. g., Hebrews xi. 35 and II. Maccabees vi. 19) 
as establishing the canonical authority of these unaccredited writings. He says, 
too, that ‘“‘ Amos uses—as we are told by those who are familiar with the Hebrew 
text—a rustic simplicity of style very unlike the refined and elevated language of the 
royal (!) prophet Isaiah.” It is dangerous for a man to take his learning at second- 
hand. This notion of Amos’ rusticity, set forth first by Jerome, is wholly mistaken. 
It is a mere inference from the fact that he was a herdsman, and is not sustained by 
anything in his prophecies,—some of which, indeed, for literary merit are quite equal 
to anything in the soaring Isaiah. Prof. Abrahams declares that, for the Rabbis, 
the Bible in all its parts was the Word of God, though not the whole of it,—for there 
were, besides, the oral traditions which were equally entitled to that appellation. 
The Rev. Edward White is rampant against what he calls “ the old ecclesiastical 
theory of inspiration,” which he evidently does not understand. His own view is 
that the Gospels, though true, are not inspired; but the dogmatic teaching of the 
Epistles iss “And he makes inspiration include a verifying faculty in the soul of the 
reader as much as a divine influence upon the writer. He also says that “there is 
no folly, no God-dishonoring theology, no iniquity, no sacerdotal puerility, for which 
chapter and verse may not be cited by an enslaved intelligence.” Yet this incon- 
sequent reasoner, this rash talker, is cited by Archdeacon Farrar as having furnished 
a paper which is “the clearest, the ablest, and the most powerful of the whole 
series.” If that were so, it would put the rest of the book in a sad category. 
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One general remark to be made upon the whole volume is, that nowhere is there 
the least recognition of the difference between revelation and inspiration, a distinc- 
tion made at least as early as Archbishop Lee’s volume, published more than thirty 
years ago. And this is vital to any satisfactory discussion of the subject. All 
Christians admit and assert that God made a revelation which was progressive and 
extended over many centuries, and the Bible is the record of this revelation. The 
question is whether that record is inspired and therefore the Word of God, and 
the answer to that question ,is to be derived from the Bible itself. If the answer be 
in the affirmative, then the meaning is that the writer of any one portion of the 
Scriptures, whether author or compiler or what not, had direct and certain divine 
authority for putting that portion into the record. The nature of the matter, whether 
poetry, logic, rhetoric, narrative, epistle, proverb, parable, genealogy, or descrip- 
tion, makes no difference whatever. All is inspired and equally inspired. There 
are, there can be, no degrees in the matter. The whole record, from beginning to 
end, is the Word of God,—z. ¢., is God's message to men. 

As to the application of the phrase Word of God, it seems strange that none of 
the writers referred to an utterance of the apostle which certainly settles the matter 
for the Old Testament. In Romans iii. 2, we have his answer to the question, What 
advantage then hath the Jew? “Much every way: first of all, that they were in- 
trusted with the oracles of God.”” No human being can doubt that what the apos- 
tle means here is the Old Testament. If so, then he applies to that volume a term 
even stronger than word,—“ oracle” being always appropriated to a divine communi- 
cation. And whoever admits that the Hebrew Scriptures, all and singular, are God’s 
Word, will have little difficulty in admitting the same in regard to the Greek. 

The third volume on the list is very different from the others, being the work of 
a man who is universally recognized as a profound scholar and a brilliant genius. 
We may differ very widely frem Ewald’s conclusions, but no one disputes his extra- 
ordinary learning and abilities. The present book, though appearing independently 
in Mr. Goadby’s translation, and so far complete in itself, represents the first volume 
of the author’s last work, Dze Lehre der Bibel von Gott. It is in three parts, the 
first of which discusses the nature of revelation, especially in its individual recip- 
ients,—Moses, the prophets, Christ. The second considers it as manifested in a 
True Community of God, and its conflict with all degenerating influences. The 
third sets forth its record as contained in the Bible. 

The volume is of course able and interesting. It reveals many of the author’s 
peculiarities, and some of the offensive notions advocated in his earlier works, A 
citation from the Pentateuch is given as from his imaginary “ Book of the Origins,” 
and one from the latter half of Isaiah is always attributed to the equally imaginary 
personage, “ the great Unnamed.” But the learned professor in general comes nearer 
the true ground than one would have anticipated. And it is agreeable to see the 
truth presented in a fresh and novel form, although accompanied with statements 
that are inadmissible. He insists that ‘the whole question respecting the truth 
and necessity of revelation resolves itself in the last issue into a question concern- 
ing the existence and truth of God himself.’ He shows what some orthodox 
folks need to learn, that from its beginning to its lofty close the revelation of the 
true religion requires of man rather love to God than fear of him, and he cites 
with effect the phrase in the second command, “ them that love me and keep my 
commandments.” 

The chief peculiarity that marks the whole treatment of the subject is the em- 
phasis he lays upon the human factor in revelation, making it more like a natural 
development in the course of divine providence than an express interposition at given 
times and places. Hence his continual comparison with other faiths and so-called 
religions, in which, however, his keenness of perception is strikingly shown. So the 
canon seems, in his view, to have had a perfectly natural origin, although he does 
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not dispute its propriety. He thinks the Apocrypha of the Old Testament performed 
a very useful service in softening the frozen ground of the centuries of winter in 
which they were written, and preparing for the seed-time of a new spring, such as 
afterward appeared. The sacredness of the Bible did not spring from any delib- 
erate purpose on the part of the authors of the several books, but from the deep feel- 
ing of the people that all true revelation is sacred, and their conviction that these 
writings were fitted to guard and promote that feeling. The author’s own view of 
this sacredness is that its purest essence lies in the fact that Scripture “contains the 
Word of God in accordance with which we men should live.” He objects to the 
phrase theopneustic (Gottbege?stet) as a clumsy designation which occurs only once, 
and he rather tries to explain it away as “ full of divine spirit, and as it were vivified 
by it; describing the condition and nature of the writing, not a transaction by which 
it was first created.” This is every way unnatural and unreasonable. Yet he sub- 
sequently vindicates for the book all that men usually understand that term to im- 
ply. He insists that even those portions, such as some of the narratives which do 
not bear directly upon religion, yet are essential to the completeness of the revela- 
tion ; that it contains nothing unworthy (“he who reads such Psalms as the 1ogth will 
feel that there is in them another kind of sentiment than that which prevails in the 
superstitious curses of the heathen their poets were so accustomed to sing’’); that 
its great aim is to teach us to think and act in harmony with true religion, all other 
things being incidental and subordinate; that its wide variety of materials make it 
have something for everybody, so that it is the universal book, of inexhaustible ful- 
ness and unfading freshness ; and that the apparently unlimited manifoldness,—nay, 
even diversity of its contents,—may nevertheless be traced back to unity, for Christ 
himself is the unity whose light shines back from the New Testament upon all the 
earlier books. All this becomes the more evident and striking when compared with 
either the Gnostic and Mohammedan, or the Egyptian, Zoroastrian, and Indian 
Scriptures, all of which stand far below the Bible. And if the book has an account 
of its unique contents, a value which nothing can replace, it follows that its worth 
cannot be diminished, but can only increase with the course of centuries and millen- 
niums. This is the case with all real gains once actually won in human history, 
because their employment in the course of human development advances in import- 
ance and extent. And it is particularly true of the Bible, because new errors and 
corruptions are continually arising, and in conflict with them it ever authenticates 
itself afresh as the very means of knowledge and enlightenment which it professes 
to be, and so its value rises higher and higher with the revolving years. 

The last section is entitled the Right Use of the Bible. With some characteristic 
ineptitudes, it yet offers useful suggestions. The author quotes from the 119th 
Psalm to show how the pious in the early centuries regarded the Scriptures. ‘Open 
thou my eyes that | may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Then he argues 
that there is no special prescription in Scripture itself on the point. He insists upon 
the study of the whole book. “Every tittle is important, and in the end not merely 
every sentence, even the smallest, but every word; and not seldom the minute’par- 
ticulars, hitherto misunderstood or overlooked, render us the best service.” In view 
of its manifold parts, we are to look first to the fundamental truths uttered by the 
prophets, or Christ and his disciples; then to their outworkings in the songs found 
in the Psalter and elsewhere; then to the Hokma books (in which, alas, he includes 
Sirach, and even Tobit and Judith) ; and afterward to the fringe of narrative sur- 
rounding these three groups,—for these historical pieces not only are necessary to 
explain or complete the rest, but show that this progressive revelation, so far from 
having come into the world accidentally or arbitrarily, is inseparably connected with 
the huge weight of all history itself, and forms the best and most brilliant part of 
it. All these kinds of material are to be combined and the resultant truths ascer- 
tained. The author says that the desire of many Christian scholars to retain firmly 
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only the New Testament, and as good as reject the Old, is a most mischievous 
error, and leads by direct consequence very soon to throwing away the New. 
“There is no greater praise for the Old Testament than this, that without it the 
New Testament, with all the fruits it brings to us, had not been possible.”’ 

Our meagre outline has hardly shown the richness and value of the volume. With 
all its shortcomings it is worthy of the profound, penetrating, and original mind of 
its author, and is full of wise suggestiveness. We are glad to learn that another 
volume, consisting of selected chapters from his theology, will appear as soon as 
practicable. Ewald’s writings cannot be commended to the immature and unwary, 
but they are a mine of wealth to such as are rooted and grounded in the faith. Not 
having the original at hand, we have not been able to test the translation as to its 
correctness. But there seems to be internal evidence of fidelity in the occasionally 
prolonged and involved sentences which occur. The style might have been made 
more easy and fluent. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


DISCOURSES ON SOME THEOLOGICAL DOCTRINES, as Related to the Religious 
Character. By EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. Andover. 1885, 


Dr. Edwards A. Park was Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Amherst 
from 1835 to 1&36, and Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric at Andover from 1836 
to 1847, and from 1847 to the ‘“‘ New Departure,” in 1882, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the same institution. He has achieved a reputation, which extends as 
far as the English-speaking race is concerned with the literature of Christianity, as 
a consummate dialectician, a brilliant teacher, an eloquent preacher, and an elegant 
and effective writer. His eloquence was not of that kind which depends upon either 
the emotions or the imagination, or spiritual unction. The effect he produced was 
eminently intellectual, not in the sense of profound depth nor of wide compre- 
hension, nor of high speculation, but rather in the sense of the wonderfully perspicu- 
ous understandng, and felicitous expression of things otherwise known as presented 
in the inferior statement of common men. In the absence of all polemic interest 
this perspicuity of perception and of statement is almost absolutely perfect, but at 
times in the gymnastics of the class-room, and constantly in the actual battle-field 
of religious controversy, the brightness of the polished blade, the rapidity, subtlety, 
and precision of the fence, dazzle and overwhelm rather than convince and demon- 
strate the skill of the champion rather than the precise point or the absolute trust- 
worthiness of the cause he represents. 

We heartily believe that the development of far more radical departures from the 
traditional orthodoxy of the Reformed Churches than his own polemic Hopkinsian- 
ism has had ‘the effect upon Dr. Park, as well as upon his former old-school 
opponents, of diminishing the sense of the importance of past differences, and in en- 
hancing the sense of the vital necessity of preserving the things that remain. In 
October, 1883, we published a sympathetic notice of Dr. Park’s able and faithful Ex- 
position of the Andover Creed, and of the moral obligations involved in subscription 
to it. We see evidence of a similar conservative spirit and inclination to return to- 
wards the old-school orthodoxy in the present edition of some of his sermons. 
“ They,” it is said in the preface, “ were preached during the years when the author 
was delivering his theological lectures. They were connected with his lectures 
as they were designed to exhibit certain practical relations of certain theological 
doctrines, to show that the doctrines were to be revered for their use in religious 
experience, as well as for their harmony with sound reason and divine inspiration.”’ 
There is no modification of the discourses, in the present edition, nor recantation of 
his previously assumed theological positions distinctly avowed. But for fear that his 
use of popular in the place of scientific language should have exposed him to misun- 
derstanding he has accompanied some of these sermons with long and labored explan- 


atory Notes. These Notes appear to us for the most part to be intended to assimi- 
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late his doctrine more with the historical faith of the Reformed Churches than he, 
has been generally recognized as doing in the past. We cannot discern the consist- 
ency of the different positions affirmed. If sin is intrinsically deserving of punish- 
ment, and if the primary and essential reason that God punished sin in any case is its 
intrinsic ill-desert, and not the advantage which would accrue from its punishment 
to the moral universe, then we cannot see how “all God’s moral attributes are com- 
prehended in his love.” The happiness of the creature is undoubtedly an end to 
God in creating and preserving him, but the happiness of the creature cannot be 
with God a co-ordinate end with the promotion of his own glory. The one must 6 
be chief and ultimate, and the other subordinate and mediate. The adjustment is 
ingenious, but not satisfactory. Nevertheless we rejoice to see how much of the old 
catholic orthodoxy Dr. Park maintains mixed with the remains of the ‘improve- 
ments,” which, now that they have served their day, seem ready to pass into 
desuetude. We hail him with affection as a valuable ally in all irruptions upon the 
“New Departure” and defences of the old Calvinism that his convictions, or the 
fortunes of war, dispose him to undertake. A. A. HODGE, 





THe CONTINUILY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: a Study of Christian Theology in the 
Light of its History. By Rev. ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Professor of Eccle- 
Siastical History in the Episcopal Theological Sch>ol in Cambridge. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


In the April Number of the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, we gave a full review of 
“Old and New Theology” by the Rey. J. B. Heard. It is a truly portentous fact, 
that two works setting forth the “‘ New Theology” in such radical opposition to the 
historic faith of all Christian people, Catholic as well as Protestant, should come forth 
on both sides of the Atlantic, from eminent scholars, and influential Churchmen at 
the same time. In the case of Prof. Allen’s book, the emphasis of this remark is in- 
creased from the fact that it appears with a somewhat general sanction of the Epis- 
copal denomination since he is an accredited teacher in one of their Theological 
Seminaries, and his book is printed as one series of the Bohlen Lectures, delivered 
under Church sanction in Philadelphia. 

The Jength to which the notice of the book of Mr. Heard extended, precludes the 
necessity of a minute consideration of the lectures of Professor Allen. It is un- 
questionably true that parties currently designated as the advocates of the “ New 
Theology,” may start from very different principles and may carry out their common 
principles to various results, nevertheless the class has some common characteristics. 
All its various parties agree in appealing from the absolute rule of the inspired Word 
to the decisions of an enlightened Christian consciousness. All repudiate in a greater 
or less degree the general theology of the Western Church since Augustin, and all 
assert a renaissance of theology in the present age, based upon the results of modern 
Biblical and Historical Criticism, and of modern philosophy and science. 

It is certain that, while the methods of the respective works of Mr. Heard and « 
Pre* Allen are very different, and while the one asserts that he builds upon the phi- 
losophy of Kant and repudiates Hegel, and the other regards Hegel as the successor 
of Schleiermacher, and the real foundation of the more perfect forms of the New 
Theology, nevertheless the two books agree in their general tendencies and outlines. 
They agree in appealing to modern enlightenment, and in repudiating all the passed 
theology Sf ‘the Western Church. In setting forth a low view of Inspiration, and in 
depreciating the authority of the Bible, founding all confidence upon the Christian 
consciousness of their class. In rejecting the governmental and judicial conceptions 
of God, and the guilt, depravity, and moral impotence of human nature. In insist- 
ing exclusively upon the immanence to the exclusion of the transcendence of God. 
In denying the resurrection of the body, and in throwing doubt as to the testimony 
of Scripture in relation to the future destiny of unbelievers. Mr. Heard declares 
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that the views he expresses are held by many who have hitherto been engaged 
only in the work of undermining the old faith, while they have given little care to 
the candid expression and positive construction of their new faith, He with ad- 
mirable point rebukes the compromisers who attempt to pour into the mould of the 
old theological phrases the large and liberal thoughts of the New Philosophy—a feat 
“which, but for Hegel, that master of ambidextrous word-juggling, would be im- 
possible,” 

Professor Allen’s title corresponds to his theme very much as Dr. Bushnell’s 
“Vicarious Sacrifice’ did with his, which was to prove that the Sacrifice of Christ 
was mot Vicarious. Thus these lectures on the ‘Continuity of Christian Thought ’ 
are supposed to establish the fact, that after the whole Church, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, has held for fourteen hundred years conceptions of God, of man, of Christ, 
and of redemption, irrational and immoral, we are now brought back by a sudden 
revolution of thought essentially to the same theological views held by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Athanasius. 

As above stated he teaches essentially the same doctrine with Mr. Heard. He ridi- 
cules the fundamentals of High Churchism, apostolical succession, Church authors 
ity, the priestly function of the ministry, and sacramental grace, and at the same 
time the fundamental principles of Evangelical Christianity. He asserts that Augustin 
was the great corrupter of Christianity, and the Reformers, Lutheran as well as 
Reformed, and their successors, Arminian as well as Calvinistic, have completed his 
work. The fundamental principle of Augustin and more emphatically of Cal- 
vin, is the deistic notion that God is localized and isolated at a distance in space, 
and that he acts upon the creation only from without. He charges that grace is 
impersonal, mechanical, and magical. That the Deists of the eighteenth century 
did us a great service in liberating the Church from the tyranny of the infallible 
Bible, which the Reformers had substituted for the tyranny of the infallible Church, 
He regards Schleiermacher as the great theologian of the new age of the Church, 
and Hegel its great philosopher. He insists upon the divine immanence in a sense 
with difficulty distinguished from Pantheism. Christianity rests on the moral con- 
sciousness. The only distinction between the natural and the supernatural is that 
between the spirit of man and external nature. There is no difference between 
natural and revealed religion. ‘Christianity was as closely connected with pagan- 
ism as with Judaism; so far as. its inner character was concerned, there was no 
more affinity with it in Judaism than in the higher forms of heathen thought.” 
“Since God indwells in humanity, the human mind is in necessary and continuous 
contact with an infinite spirit, by whose inspiration alone he is led to know and re- 
ceive truth.” ‘‘To Lessing belongs the credit, in his treatise on ‘The Education 
of the Human Race,’ of having first restored a truth of which it may be said that 
it solves more problems in theology, as in practical life, than any other view which 
has been presented.” The whole human race is redeemed not by the Cross, but by 
the Incarnation. It is not so much the historical Christ (for Paul no longer knew 
Christ after the flesh) that saves us, but the immanent Christ, who has become the 
ever present redeeming force in human lif, “The Incarnation is the union of 
humanity with Deity, and the divine life of Christ, who is the head and representa- 
tive of humanity, is diffused through all its members. Humanity, in all its fortunes 
and aspects, is one whole, and as such has been redeemed in Christ, who carries it, 
as it were, in himself... . . In him has been manifested the apotheosis of human- 
ity, its redemption, salvation, and deification.”’ 

This is the theology of the Greek Fathers which it is now proposed to substitute in 
place of the theology of Augustin, the common Father of Catholics and Protestants. 
Let the fruits of the two systems as shown in the contrasted life and thought of 
Eastern and Western Christianity for fourteen centuries bear testimony. Western 
thought dominates the world, and in this era of missionary activity, we are not likely 
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to accept our theology from the Dormitories of the East. The old dreams will 
again be found out of place in this working world. But in the meantime we call 
the sericus attention of our readers to the indication which these books of Messrs. 
Heard and Allen give us as to the extension and the character of the “ New De- 
parture”’ in theology, which appeals from the Church and from the Bible to the 
“Christian Consciousness.” A. A. HODGE. 


THE following books can receive only a brief mention : 


Our Father's Book ; or, the Divine Origin and Authority of the Bible. By 
Israel P. Warren, D.D. (Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society.) This is an excellent and thoroughly sound and orthodox treatise, adapted 
to popular use. It worthily follows the work on “ Inspiration,” by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, which we noticed in this summary a few months ago. As we said then, 
we now repeat, that it is a great pleasure to see that all our historic denominations, 
in their organic action, continue to bear testimony to the old views as to the integ- 
rity of the Canon, and the absolute infallibility and authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The ‘Christian consciousness’ of great historic Churches is surely of value, 
beyond all comparison greater than that of any contemporary circle of advanced 
scholars, however self-conscious. Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Ra- 
biger, Ordinary Professor of Evangelical Theology at the University of Breslau. 
Translated, with additions to the history and literature, by the Rev. John Macpher- 
son, M.A., Findhorn. Vol. II. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) This second 
volume completes the valuable work, which we noticed in this summary for the 
April Number. The I Ams of Christ: A Contribution to Chréstological Thought. 
By Samuel H. Giesy, D.D., Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. (New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is in many respects a delightful and edifying book. It 
is fresh, intellectual, spiritual, and scholarly. {It exalts Christ, and presents him as 
the ever-living and ever-present source of life, and of inexhaustible delight. Its de- 
fects,—which, though real, are not obtrusively set forth,—are, first, that the satis- 
faction of the outraged justice of God, in the vicarious sufferings of Christ, is not 
sufficiently recognized, if recognized at all; second, the ever-living and saving pres- 
ence of Christ is set forth as mediated only through the visible organism which 
Anglicans call THE Church. The Gospel and the Child. By Andrew Simon Lamb, 
Scotch Advocate of the Inner Temple. (London: James Nisbet & Co. 1884.) 
This is an intelligent, wise, and eminently orthodox exhibition of the Gosp#@1 plan of 
salvation, especially in its relation to the religious training of children. It is well 
worthy of careful study, and all tne more as it represents the practical and evidently 
practiced views of a Christian lawyer. Being a Christian: What tt Means and 
How to Begin. By Washington Gladden. (Boston: Congregational Publishing 
Society.) This book is naturally less sharply defined in its doctrinal basis than the 
preceding one. Nevertheless it is an excellent one, which must do much good to 
the class for which it was intended. While reading it we have had a renewed occa- 
sion heartily to thank God for the ‘Communion of Saints.” Central Evidences 
of Christianity. (New York: American Tract Society.) 12mo. pp. 320. The 
American Tract Society has gathered together and reprinted in this volume several 
of the very best short treatises on Christian evidences that have appeared in the last 
few years» ‘They are suited for the reading of ministers as well as of intelligent 
laymen. The writers are all well known as the most eminent of living English 
authors in their several departments. Principal Cairns furnishes “ Christ the Cen- 
tral Evidence of Christianity,” and ‘‘ Christianity and Miracles at the Present Day.” 
Prebendary Row furnishes ‘“‘ Unity of the Character of the Christ of the Gospels,” 
and “ Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” Prebendary Wace 
furnishes “‘ Authenticity of the Four Gospels,” and the Rev. Dr. Thompson “ The 
Witness of Man’s Moral Nature to Christianity.” A. A, HODGE. 
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IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE: Sermons on Special Occasions. By W.C. MAGEE, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


These are admirable sermons, which make it easy for us to understand Dr. Magee’s 
reputation as the most eloquent preacher among the Anglican Bishops. The 
volume contains fifteen “ occasional” sermons, the first preached in 1860, and the 
last in 1882. From the preface we learn that these sermons are what are called 
“extempore ’—“ that is to say, sermons not read from manuscript, but delivered 
from brief notes.” The author says : “ The process of revising them and of supply- 
ing their omissions, with a view to publication, is not an easy one, even when 
attempted after the lapse of a few days, still less so after that of years, and its results 
are rarely quite satisfactory either to the author or the reader. A sermon thus 
patched and mended has neither the freshness and point of the extempore nor the 
smoothness and sustained thought of the written composition. It is neither a 
religious speech, which the extempore sermon ought to be, nor a religéous essay, 
which the written sermon ought to be” (the italics are ours); ‘and it runs the risk of 
uniting the defects of both styles with the merits of neither.” No such apology is 
needed for these fresh and vigorous sermons, which, in our judgment, do unite the 
merits of both styles of preaching. We take issue, however, very decidedly with the 
statement that “a written sermon should be a religious essay.” A religious “ essay” 
cannot be a sermon : it is an essay only, and is not for the pulpit, though it may do 
for the press. Almost all the advocates of extempore preaching make the radical 
mistake of assuming that, with a manuscript before him in the pulpit, the preacher 
must vead, and cannot sfeak or preach. A sermon can be and should be written in 
such a way (as Dr. Guthrie would say, “ wrztten aloud,”) and in such a style that it 
cannot be read in the pulpit, but must be spoken or preached. So Dr. Hanna says 
of Dr. Guthrie: “ The difference in fact that there almost invariably is between a 
Written and spoken address, was by his vivid imagination and quick sympathies 
reduced to a minimum, if not wholly obliterated. Herein lay one secret of his great 
power as a preacher.” Dr. Hanna’s explanation of this is in the fact that Dr. Guthrie 
had the power in perfect measure of “ writing as if a large audience were around 
him—writing as if speaking, realizing the presence of a crowd before him, and 
having that presence as a continual stimulus to thought and constant moulder of 
expression.” A sermon read in the pulpit is a travesty of preaching. The two 
methods--—preaching with and without notes—should be combined, that the one 
may help the other: each will be the better for not being the only method employed. 

The title of this volume is well chosen, “ The Gospel and the Age.” The sermons 
are fresh and pertinent and practical, thoroughly adapted to the times, and full of 
living questions treated in a masculine and masterly way. Yet there are no such 
signs of compromising in order to popularity as we are accustomed to expect in the 
so-called “ preaching for the times.” On the contrary, the author is bold and 
aggressive. He says, in the sermon on “The Breaking Net’: “ What humanity 
needs is to be saved from itself, its fallen and perverted self: what it craves is to be 
left to itself. It needs life, and yet will not come to the life-giver. It needs light, 
and yet loves darkness. It needs the Saviour, and yet is ever praying him to depart 
out of its coasts. It needs law, and yet loves lawlessness. It needs discipline, and 
yet craves indulgence.” “It is well for us to remember this fact, that the Church 
works and must ever work against the grain of human nature. It is well to remem- 
ber this in an age when popularity is fast becoming the one and only test of success; 
when it is held sufficient proof that the Church has failed in her mission if her dis- 
cipline be resisted or her doctrine questioned, if her services fail to ‘draw,’ or her 
sermons fail to interest; when we are assured that the only way to recover our lost 
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ground is to ‘adapt ourselves to the spirit of the age’; to adapt, that is to say, our 
faith to its scepticism, our discipline to its licentiousness, our teaching to its fasti- 
dious taste and palled and jaded appetites. It may be well for us to remember, aye 
and to say, that Christ has not sent us into the world merely to be popular, merely 
to dance to the piping and lament to the mourning of the children in the world’s 
great market-place; that if we are, as we are reminded so often, the followers of him 
whom ‘the common people heard gladly,’ we are also the disciples of him whose 
‘hard sayings’ more than once drove all his hearers away.” The first sermon in 
the volume, entitled ‘‘ The Seeker after a Sign and the Seeker after Wisdom,” is an 
admirable one, showing why the Gospel has always refused the sign and the wisdom 
demanded only to give in another form just what had been asked and refused. 
‘‘ There is no demonstration of the Gospel possible for the natural man. We can 
demonstrate it for you neither by the authority of an infallible Church, nor by the 
reasonings of an infallible philosophy. Wisdom is justified of her children, and of 
them alone. Believe it, and you shall know its truth. Try the remedies we offer 
you, and you shall experience their efficacy.” “ The Gospel of Christ crucified must 
always stand in irreconcilable antagonism alike to those who would harden it into 
a superstition and to those who would dissolve it into a philosophy.” It is difficult 
to select for special commendation where all the sermons are so good. In the fourth 
sermon, “ Rebuilding the Wall in Troublous Times,” the question of Disestablish- 
ment is treated in a manly and practical way. ‘‘ The existence of an Establishment 
is a layman's question far more than it is a clergyman’s.” It is conceded that at 
times the Church has been “all but lost in the Establishment.” There is, however, 
no whining over the real or imaginary perils of Disestablishment, though in another 
sermon the feeling of the distinguished prelate is clearly manifested. ‘ There was a 
time when for a Christian nation the national recognition of God was held to be its 
solemn duty, and to make national provision for the knowledge of his law and the 
worship of his name its truest wisdom. This is so no longer. .... I am not ask- 
ing now whether this view be true or false, whether the modern idea of a godless, 
creedless, prayerless State be the great truth or the great heresy of the age. I only 
say that its existence is a fact, and that under its influence the divorce of Church and 
State seems rapidly accomplishing itself all over Christendom.” But in the spirit of 
a true Bishop the preacher is chiefly concerned with the question, “Is the inner life 
of our Church so strong as to be able to bear the shock of so great a change? 
Would our Church survive, or would it perish with the Establishment ?—would the 
deprivation of her wealth be but the trimming, or would it be the quenching, of her 
light by him who walks among the golden candlesticks? This is-indeed a very 
serious question. It is one not of poverty or wealth, but of life or death. It is the 
question how far we have ceased to be a dead Establishment ; how far we have be- 
come a living Church filled with the spirit and the power of our Divine Master.”” Of 
this question the sermon takes the most spiritual and hopeful view. Here and there 
one meets a passage in these sermons calculated to provoke either a smile or a frown 
of dissent. Baptists and Pedobaptists are put in strange antithesis in this High 
Church way : “ The error, for instance, which denies to little children their right to 
membership in the Kingdom of Christ; or that which provides, in addition to bap- 
tism, a new sacrament of instantaneous conversion, with its outward and coarsely 
visible signs, as the further condition of admission to the visible Church.” That is 
carrying the Sacramental War into Africa with a vigor that is refreshing. Again, in 
the capital sermon on “‘ The Breaking Net,” there is an idea of church-membership 
advocated which seems to us exceedingly dangerous. “ Spiritual and unspiritual, 
converted and unconverted, faithful and hypocrite, all are to be admitted within the 
enclosure of his Church, by one, and only one portal—Baptism; on one, and only 
one condition—outward profession of faith in that name into which they are bap- 
tized. .. . . Others may be select, because they are not catholic; she, because 
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she is catholic, must not, dare not, be select.” One cannot wonder that the good 
Bishop is afraid that the net will break! But passages like these are few and far 
between. If our limits would allow, we would gladly give some extracts from the 
strong and timely sermon, “ Christianity, a Gospel for the Poor,” also from the ser- 
mon on “ The Gathering of the Vultures,” and from the one on “ Knowledge without 
Love,” in which the preacher vigorously attacks those who “lose themselves in a 
warm haze of agnostic and unreasonable emotion,” but we must forbear. This 
definition of pride is worth quoting: “It is always a selfish delight in the inferiority 
of others.” But we cannot refrain from making special mention of the sermon on 
“The Ethics of Forgiveness,” which is a fresh and forcible attack upon those who 
would have us see in Christ no expiation, no sacrifice, but only an expression 
of divine compassion, a beautiful life, and the perfect standard of manhdod. “He 
who would be king must first be priest.” The whole sermon is admirable in its 
spirit, and fresh and vigorous in its method of dealing with those who in our time 
are trying to palm off upon sinners a Gospel without a sacrifice. The target which 
the preacher sets up and which he thoroughly riddles is this: ‘To say of God that 
he requires, as the condition of his forgiving our offences against him, the suffer- 
ings and the mediation of Christ, is to represent him, it is urged, as less merciful 
and forgiving than we expect an ordinarily good man to be. A good man is, before 
all things, merciful and compassionate ; he forgives fully and freely those who offend 
against him, and the more fully and freely he does so, the better and the nobler man 
we hold him to be. How, then, can we suppose the perfectly good God to be less 
placable than we feel that we ourselves ought to be?” The preacher shows with 
great thoroughness and effectiveness how false is this assumption. He shows how 
thin and superficial a thing is man’s forgiveness of man; how cheap and ineffective 
it is; and then what a mockery it is to compare such a thing with God’s forgiveness 
of sin. This sermon alone is worth more than the price of the book, which we are 
sure all thoughtful and catholic spirits will be the better for reading. 
THOos. S. HASTINGS. 


THE CHILDREN’S PoRTION. By ALEXANDER MCLEOD, D.D. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Those who are wont to associate only stern and unattractive forms of doctrine, 
and such modes of worship as children at least can accept only on compulsion, with 
the Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain, should read this charming book. In 
the preface, Dr. McLeod makes known his habit, which is intimated in the title, 
and which fully reveals the success predicted by the “ Portions” he has here pub- 
lished. It is a habit worthy of imitation by all pastors. He devotes “ten or fifteen 
minutes of the morning service on Sunday to the instruction of the children present. 
The sermon is the children’s portion, or share of the Sunday feast: and the book is 
a selection from the portions given during the last three years.” 

Reference, therefore, to this purpose should be had, as we consider its substance 
and mode, in which suggestions may be found for the help of other pastors. Really, 
it is more than a series of suggestions: it is a model worthy of study. 

Unlike too much of what is written and preached for children in our time, we 
find here the essential doctrines of the Bible. That we are dead in trespasses and 
sins ; that in Christ is our help and hope; that obedience is the expression of a true 
hope in Christ ; that prayer is necessary and delightful to the Christian ; that the 
secret of Christian joy is in finding and dwelling with God; these are among the 
prominent truths which are distinctly illustrated. We find here also the most 
important duties of the Christian life ; such as the universal obligation to help some- 
body, the reaction of usefulness in occasioning comfort and peace, the real office 
of recreation, and even of play, and the summing up of all satisfaction and success 
in being “like a tree planted by the rivers of water”; these leave no doubt as to 
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what the Christian should be in his relations in life. Thus the compass of 
what we have been ready to believe the Scotch teach their children in the Shorter 
Catechism only, is taught by this wise and skiliful pastor in ways which cannot he 
too highly admired. One can almost think that these little sermons were given, 
with others like them, in explanation of what the children had first learned.as the 
“Chief End of Man,” “ Effectual Calling,” and the other answers in that grand 
epitome of Bible doctrine which should be taught in every Presbyterian church. 

The pastor evidently knew that these answers have enough of the abstract in 
them, and therefore brought them the concrete in beautiful forms, with which chil- 
dren are most pleased, to adorn and fix in the memory what might otherwise fail to 
result in abiding fruit. The stories are exact illustrations of the sentiment. The 
figures are simple and have direct bearing. The language is plain, comprehended 
by all. The sentences are short, and never complex. And the whole is made alive 
with a cheerful and affectionate, yet solemn and earnest spirit, which wins and 
blesses children whenever it appears. No doubt those who listened to these “ Por- 
tions,” when they were delivered with those other “ certain things ” which the author 
tells us are “ necessary to success in such speaking,—the repetitions, the catchwords 
for memory, the crumbling down of hard words in the text, and the little escapes of 
tender endearment, which will not bear reproduction in print,” must have felt that 
their loving pastor was anxious to teach and save as well as please them. And 
others not children must have felt that one who knew what “ Portions ”’ to give and 
how to give them was feeding his lambs. There is proof here that such preaching 
can be successful; that ability to so preach can be gained only by study and prac- 
tice under the guidance of a warm heart and the Spirit of God: and that no pastor 
can afford to lose what neglect of such preaching will certainly oblige him to lose, 
among the most hopeful part of the flock for which he is appointed to care. 

JAMES EELLS. 


DIE KIRCHE. Ihre bibliche Idee und die Formen ihrer geschichtlichen Erschei- 
nung im ihrem Unterschiede von Sekte und Hiirese. Eine dogmatische und 
dogmengeschichtliche Studie, von HERMANN SCHMIDT, D.D. Leipzig, 1884. —— 
DER BEGRIFF DER CHRISTLICHEN KIRCHE, von REINHOLD SEEBERG. Erster 
Teil: Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffes den Kirche. Erlangen, 1885. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. 


The aim of Professor Schmidt’s work, as his title indicates, is to unfold the bib- 
lical idea of the Church, and to show the forms of its historical manifestation in its 
difference from sect and heresy. The subject is discussed under four principal 
heads, namely : The essence, or being, of the Church, according to the Scriptures ; 
the actual formation of the Church in its beginnings and the first misgrowths ; the 
self-assertion of the Church against heresy and sect ; and lastly, an attempt to verify 
and illustrate the true biblical idea of the Church in contrast with sect and heresy 
as shown in their characteristic historical phenomena. This seems to us the most 
valuable part of the treatise ; but the whole work is able and instructive. The dis- 
cussion is carried on in an excellent spirit, presents striking points of view, and is 
marked by fresh, discriminating thought. The author is evidently a very decided 
and pretty “high” Lutheran, but his devotion to the kingdom of Christ is far 
stronger and deeper than his Lutheranism. ‘The more a particular church (these 
are his closing words) strives to hold fast and to guard the ground-features of the 
universal €Hurch, which the Lord founded, so much the more will it find comfort in 
the assurance of being in very truth a member of the Church, whose is the promise, 
The gates of hell shall not prevail against zt.” 

The work of Privatdocent Seeberg consists of a series of studies on the history of 
the Church-idea, with special reference to the doctrine of the visible and invisible 
Church. It gives a very interesting sketch of the different meanings attached to the 
word in primitive days, in the time before the Reformation, by the great Reformers, 
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in the principal Protestant Confessions, by the Pietists and Rationalists, and so down 
to our own day. Its value is greatly enhanced by copious citations from the Sources, 
Part II. will unfold the conception of the Christian Church and its dogmatic and 
practical importance, according to the author’s own view. G. L. PRENTISS, 


BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION: 


Lamps and Paths. By T. T. Munger. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
This is the second and enlarged edition of a volume containing the discourses de- 
livered by the pastor of North Adams, on the children’s Sunday in June of each 
year. They are admirable in form and spirit, and quite suggestive as to the best 
method of reaching the young. ‘Vows Assumed”’ is a deplorable title for an ad- 
dress to youth entering into full communion. The word ought to be banished from 
the Christian vocabulary, or else confined to its Scripture meaning. ——My Sermon 
Notes. By C.H. Spurgeon. (New York: R. Carter & Bros.) This is another vol- 
ume from the prolific pen of the famous London preacher. It consists of outlines 
of discourses delivered in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, with anecdotes and illustra- 
tions from other sources. It bears the impress of the author on every page, and is 
worth considering for the sake of its suggestiveness as to the way of making the 
most of a given text. But it is designed as a help to “lay brethren,” which it 
will hardly prove to be. To give any one as much aid as one of these outlines con- 
tains is to make him a mere dependent and take away all his own mental spring and 
force.——Great Heart, or Sermons to Children. By Wm. Wilberforce Newton. 
(Ibid.) These sermons are based upon portions of Bunyan’s great allegory from 
Vanity Fair to the King’s Messenger, and are written with simplicity and directness. 
The mantle of his honored father seems to have fallen on the author, which is say-~ 
ing much. To make important or saving truth interesting to the young, who can 
crave a higher office? Communion Memories. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Ibid.) 
This is a record of the services on some sacramental Sundays, including meditations, 
prayers, and addresses. They are good, yet not up to the highest mark. They lack 
the indescribable tenderness of Doddridge or the keen incisiveness of Flavel, in their 
utterances on the same theme. The Introduction and the Historical Appendix are 
full of useful information.—Aymas and a few Metrical Psalms. By Thomas 
Mackellar. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) This volume of devotional poetry 
may he justly commended for form and sentiment. The compiler of a new Psalmody 
would hardly find much to tempt him, but there are many readers who will turn the 
pages with pleasure and profit, the metrical form conveying the old truth with new 
power to their souls.-——-7he Pastor's Diary and Clerical Record for 1885. By 
Revs. R. Laing and L. H. Jordan. (Edinburgh: T. Gemmell.) We think that every 
pastor can make his own diary better than any one can make it for him. Butif any 
are of a different opinion, they will find this little book very useful, especially if they 
are negligent in keeping an accurate record of their work. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of a religious or spiritual diary, but there is none as to the 
importance of recording the res geste day by day. Bible Characters. By Alex. 
G. Mercer, D.D. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This is a selec- 
tion from the remains of the late Dr. Mercer, prefaced by a memoir from the pen of 
Manton Marble. The list of themes extends from Abraham to Saul of Tarsus. 
The sermons are not marked by profundity or research, but have a certain freshness 
and individuality which make them interesting and useful reading. They have not 
the least odor of the workshop. Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by Canon 
Spence and the Revs. J. S. Exell and C. Neil. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
This is the third volume of a series which has already been noticed in the REVIEW. 
It treats of Virtues, and of the Mosaic Economy, and is a continued collection of ex- 
tracts from all sorts of authors on these topics. But while it contains much that is 
praiseworthy, as a whole the book is a failure. No. man is wise who depends. for 
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mental pabulum on such collectanea, however skilfully made. One good volume of 
connected thought well wrought out on either of these topics will do the student 
more good than a hundred such books of extracts as this. 

From B. Westermann & Co. we have received the following: Umser Herr als 
Lehrer und Seelsorger. Von W. G. Blaikie, D.D. (Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann.) 
This is an authorized translation of Dr. Blaikie’s recent excellent volume on the Pub- 
lic Ministry and Pastoral Methods of our Lord, with a preface by Dr. F. H. Brandes. 
The translation is faithful and fluent, and evidently made in full sympathy with the 
spirit and aims of the British author. It is pleasant to see that our German breth- 
ren cannot only enrich our literature by their writings, but also be enriched by the con- 
tributions of English-speaking scholars. Die Wissenschaftliche Fortbildung der 
Geistlichen im Amte. Von W.Hilscher. (Leipzig: Dorffling & Franke.) This is 
another contribution to Pastoral Theology, being an essay read at a pastors’ confer- 
ence in Leipzig last year. It is an earnest plea for the scientific training of the minis- 
ter for the duties of his office, so as to guard him against narrowness, onesidedness, in- 
competence, unfaithfulness, and consequent unfruitfulness. This training, he urges, is 
to be continued in the pastoral life, otherwise there is danger of hearing the cry of 
Chrysostom, MWzrum ut sacerdos salvetur. He quotes with approval the homely say- 
ing of Klaus Harms, that “a minister should buy a couple of two-dollar books 
every year.” The whole essay is vigorous and direct——WMéesszonsstunden. Von 
Th. Hegel. (Ibid.) It consists of a series of missionary addresses founded upon 
certain portions of Scripture and illustrated by actual experience as shown in the 
conduct of the work in Greenland, Labrador, the East Indies, and the West, Guiana 
and Surinam. The details are drawn from the first volume of the Burckhardt-Grunde- 
mann Missionsbibliothek. The author hopes that his example may lead others in 
the same direction, and serve as an index to the method of making these resources 
available for practical use. He certainly has himself produced a work adapted to be 
extensively useful, since it unites the solid truths of Revelation and the concurrent 
action of the Holy Spirit in the field as the basis of a genuine and lasting missionary 
zeal. _——Stzl/e halbe Stunden. Von Th. Schmasenbach. (Gutersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann.) This little brochure is the second of a series of devout meditations upon 
spiritual themes. They are here arranged under the three heads, the Beauty of 
Christ, the Fulness of Christ, and Grace for grace. They are very Scriptural and 
very earnest, and without mawkishness. It is pleasant to see such books multiplied. 

T. W. CHAMBERS. 





V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By NOAH 
PoRTER, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1885. pp. 574- 


This volume is a worthy companion to the author’s Human Intellect, as in a sense 
it is its sequel. It is written in homely, unpretentious English, and is commendably 
free from technical phraseology. Few references are made in it to ethical writers, 
though tke author has evidently mastered the literature of his subject. We should 
have been pleased if more space had been given to the criticism of different ethical 
systems; for it is not easy to take a strong didactic position in fundamental ethics 
without supporting it by a pretty vigorous polemic. It is important, moreover, that 
the class for whom this book is prepared should see the logical outcome in moral 
bankruptcy of such systems as those of Mill and Spencer. Dr. Porter’s opposition 
to these systems is of course very pronounced; though we think that his own 
position in regard to the basis of moral obligation hampers him in the debate with 
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Hedonism. Not that there is no place for a kind of Hedonism in a sound ethical 
system ; Hedonism has place in Christianity, as Dr. Porter shows in his admirable 
chapter on the Chrzsttan Theory of Morals, which we have read with great satis- 
faction, though we cenfess that we do not see how it is organically related to the 
discussions that precede it. 

The volume is divided into two parts: Theoretical and Practical, the word 
“ Ethics” being restricted in its application—-but why we cannot understand—to the 
latter. The discussion of Practical Ethics is admirable, and we pass it by with a 
word only of most cordial commendation, though we must be carefuf to say that we 
do not mean thereby to commit ourselves to an approval of some of the generaliza- 
tions that are to be met with in this part of the volume and that reveal the continued 
vitality of the New Haven divinity. 

Part I. deals with the Theory of Duty. The first chapter is a discussion of Man 
a Moral Person, and closes by telling us that ‘“‘ Moral Science is dependent on, be- 
cause it is largely resclved into a correct Psychology ’—a statement that is perfectly 
true, though it is not a sufficient reason for discussing ethical problems under the 
rubrics of Psychology. Our criticism of De. Porter’s book begins with its form. 
The science of Ethics deals with the “moral person”; but in Dr. Porter’s volume the 
person as moral is not kept prominently before us. Instead of organizing his ma- 
terial under great ethical conceptions such as the Good, the Right, the sense of Obli- 
gation, keeping these or kindred topics before the mind, and supporting the view 
regarded as correct by invoking the aid of Psychology and Metaphysics, Dr. Porter 
has given us a series of chapters on “ The Sensibilities,”’ “‘ The Sensibilities as Modi- 
fied by Will,” “The Will,” “ Effect of Volition,” “The Intellect, its function in the 
moral activities and experiences.” The effect of this arrangement is that the most 
important ethical topics have the appearance of being simply corollaries to a system 
of psychology. It is besides attended with the very serious inconvenience of making 
it difficult to follow the author’s argument. This difficulty reveals itself especially 
in the chapters that discuss the most important problems of ethical science. Thus 
in Chapter III., entitled Ze Jntellect, tts functions in the moral activities and 
experiences, the author says: “ We propose two comprehensive inquiries: ‘ What 
are the operations or functions of the intellect in man’s moral experience? and, 
What are the products and categories of this activity?’” These questions are 
answered in two successive chapters, the first under the title given above, the second 
in a chapter entitled Origin and Nature of Moral Relations. In answer to the 
first question we are told that moral distinctions do not owe their genesis (1) to hu- 
man Law, (2) to Society, (3) to God’s Will; but that they are to be found originally 
in the Ifttellect of the individual himself. Here we see how the very important 
question whether moral distinctions’ have a subjective or objective genesis is buried 
under the psychological rubric, 7he Jntellect, its Functions, etc. But the confusion 
does not stop here. For if moral ideas originate in the intellect, the question is, how 
do they originate? This is substantially the second question which the author pro- 
posed. He considers and sets aside as false Hutcheson’s theory of the moral sense, 
Kant’s categorical Imperative, and the theory of Intuitionalists like Calderwood and 
McCosh. The author then develops his own view, which is that moral ideas are 
capable of being reduced to simpler intellectual elements. But notice again that the 
answer to the second question comes quite as properly under the head of The Jnte/- 
lect, zts Functions, etc., as the answer to the first; and that the answer to the first 
question comes quite as properly under the head of Zhe Origin and Nature of 
Moral Relations as the answer to the second. The headings of these two consecu- 
tive chapters, however, reveal the fault in the ground-plan of this volume: two sets 
of rubrics are employed in it. Some chapters are written under the categories of 
Psychology; some under the categories of Ethics. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the author is obliged at times to duplicate his discussions, and that a part of 
what appears in the chapter on Comscéence appears also in previous chapters, 
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Turning now from form to matter, we are naturally curious to know the author’s 
position in regard to Will. The Will has place in Ethics simply because freedom is 
the condition of moral agency. In a system which pays proper attention to the 
logical articulation of its parts, the place of Will as subordigate to great ethical 
categories like the Good and the Right will be mace to appear. The present book, 
however, is very defective in regard to the logic of classification. Dr. Porter of 
course repudiates physical determinism. He does not accept the psychical determin- 
ism taught by Jonathan Edwards, though we do not think that he is successful in 
his attempt to cut off the tail of Edwards’ “ infinite series.” He does not adopt the 
theory that man has a liberty of indifference; he does not hold that man wills with- 
out reason; and finally he does not adopt Kant’s distinction between the phenomenal 
and the noumenal will. He holds a view very much the same as that taught by 
Bishop Temple, to wit, that in all its exercises except when moral issues are involved 
the will is determined ; and that its only freedom is a freedom in the sphere of moral 
choice. We quote a few sentences: “The other activities of mind and heart con- 
sidered apart from this supreme purpose, obey the law of necessary causation. .... 
The supreme moral purpose, sometimes miscalled the motive, and sometimes the 
intention, is that alone for which man is eminently responsible... . . It follows that 
the so-called liberty of will pertains to moral relations and to these alone.” This 
theory has too much the appearance of compromise. The facts point toward de- 
terminism ; the sense of moral responsibility demands indeterminism. The author 
tries to satisfy the claims of both fact and feeling by giving the will over to deter- 
minism for non-moral volitions; and to indeterminism for moral volitions. We do 
not think that recent discussion has thrown much light upon the free-will contro- 
versy ; and we are quite sure that neither side will accept the doctrine of occasional 
freedom as a satisfactory termination of the great debate. 

It is, however, in the chapter on the origin and nature of moral relations that we 
find ground for the most serious objection to the present volume. ‘“ We hold,” says 
the writer, “ that moral relations and feelings require no special faculty or endow- 
ment, whether it be called the moral reason, or moral sense, or practical reason ; 
but that they are the necessary products or results of two conspicuous human endow- 
ments—the reflective intellect and the voluntary impulses or affections. The reflect- 
ive intellect cannot but find the norm or standard of duty in the natural capacities 
of man. So soon as it conceives of any ideal whatever for aspiration or control— 
SO soon as it recognizes such an ideal, it necessarily imposes it as a law for the volun- 
tary activities. The ideal thus recognized and imposed becomes a moral law: in 
other words, so soon as the intellect refiects upon the several sensibilities which are 
subject to the control of the will, as compared with one another, it must fin@a stand- 
ard of ideal desirableness or worth for its springs of action. .... According to this 
theory, the moral relations, so far as they are rational or intellectual, are not original 
categories, but are the necessary result of a special application of the category of 
adaptation or design.” 

All will agree that moral conduct is concerned with an Ideal. The two ques- 
tions of most importance are: 1. Is this Ideal obligatory? 2. What is this Ideal ? 
Let us study Dr. Porter’s theory with these quest’ons in our mind. We are taught 
in the volume before us that moral ideas are not intuitive: they result simply from 
the yealization of an end that is desirable: and the application of the category of 
design in order to its attainment. By the way, it is very questionable whether the 
idea of design is intuitive, though Dr. Porter maintains that it is, in his Human In- 
tellect. Let that pass, however. If the passage just quoted were taken as embody- 
ing a full statement of Dr. Porter’s fundamental position in regard to the origin of 
moral ideas, it would be easy to understand what he means, and very easy withal 
to critictse him. Of the several possible outcomes of life, one impresses me as 
desirable. I, therefore, shape my conduct with reference to its realization. That is, 
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as our author says, I apply the category of adaptation. Right conduct is that which 
is conducive to the end [ have in view. If I wish to be rich, this or that is the 
right way to realize my desire. I thus get the moral idea corresponding to the 
word right. It is clear then that “right” cannot stand for an immutable idea. It 
must vary in different men with their varying ideas of what is desirable. Right is 
simply a word that stands as a symbol for the means necessary to realize an end. 
We get a definition now of two prominent words in Ethics: Good=End; Right= 
Means to End. But what is this Ideal? What is the Good? Are men so consti- 
tuted that they necessarily have one and the same Ideal, necessarily try to realize 
the same Good? This can hardly be true, for then there would have been no debate 
about the swmmum bonum. Besides, if this were so the Good would be an intuitive 
idea: and Presicent Porter says that our ethical ideas are not intuitive. Is the Ideal 
with which ethics is concerned one that we feel we ought to seek even though there 
may be differences of view as to what the Ideal is? In saying, I believe that there 
is something ideally desirable, do I mean something that I ough? to desire whether I 
actually desire it or not? Then we have postulated the idea of oughiness : and it 
takes rank as an a grévrz idea. But President Porter will not allow that the idea 
of oughtness is intuitive. I am then in this position: I cannot say that one and 
the same moral Ideal is intuitively present to all men; I cannot say that I intuitively 
feel under obligation to realize some ideal; and yet the science of ethics is built, ac- 
cording to President Porter, upon the basis of a moral Ideal; and moral relations 
grow out of the attempt to realize it. What, we ask, is the moral Ideal? Is it 
Happiness? is it Perfection? is it Wealth? is it Fame? Suppose I say that my 
ideal, my summum bonum, is a good time in this life. Then right conduct will be 
that which promotes my desire to have a good time. How can President Porter 
find fault with my ideal? He cannot say I ought not to have such an ideal; for 
ought is a moral idea expressing a moral relation; and moral relations emerge only 
in connection with the effort of the will to attain an ideal: they cannot condition 
the choice of what the ideal shall be. He cannot say that this is not my ideal; for 
he would be in a position to say this only by saying that all men have the same ideal 
and something very different from this. To say this, however, would be a surrender 
to Intuitionalism. 

We should do our author injustice, however, if we were to base our criticism alto- 
gether upon the passage just referred to, important as that passage is. President 
Porter means, of course, to defend the position that there is a moral Ideal recogniz- 
able by the Intellect, and imposing a law upon conduct. Our contention is, that if 
there are no moral intuitions there can be no one moral ideal known to be such, and 
obligatory as the norm of conduct. President Porter’s empirical principles would de- 
feat his ethical system if they were pressed to their logical consequences, That they 
are not pressed to the full extent that logic would suggest, and that, moreover, there is 
subtle Intuitionalism involved in the very reasoning that is professedly discarding 
Intuitionalism is very evident. Hence the general soundness of the Practical system 
taught by the distinguished author. Hence, too, its inconsistency with the author’s 
position regarding the origin of moral ideas, 

Having denied the intuitive character of moral ideas, Dr. Porter feels called upon 
to account for their genesis, and though we have read what he has to say upon this 
subject with scrupulous care, we are compelled to say that he has failed quite as 
signally as Mi!l, Bain, Bentham, and other empirical philosophers. As we have al- 
ready said, his system is kept out of the category of Utilitarian ethics simply through 
the Intuitionalism that the author repudiates, 

Dr. Porter says that “the intellect must find a norm or standard of Duty.”.... 
“A man cannot turn his eye inwards without... . forming an ideal standard.” 
. . . . “Sosoon as the question is suggested to his thoughts, ‘ For what do I exist 
and how can I fulfil the end of my being?’ he cannot but answer, ‘In choosing the 
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highest object, or obeying the best impulses which my nature provides for or makes 
possible.’” It is clear, then, that the moral Ideal is not what I happen to desire, but 
what is intrinsically desirable. And the intrinsically desirable is what is “ highest,” 
what is “ best.”” What do these adjectives mean? In what sense “ highest’’? “ Best” 
for what? “Highest”’ in the esteem of men or “highest” as being difficult to at- 
tain? “Best” for securing long life or best for making friends? If we say “best” 
for any thing we drop at once to the level of Utilitarianism. But if we say “ ab- 
solutely best,” what do we mean? “Best” in the moral sense. And how can we 
judge impulses as morally best, unless we have an idea of moral Good? President 
Porter's position comes to this: He must say, “ The Ideal that I desire to realize is 
this or that; it may be happiness or it may be perfection. Right conduct is con- 
duct that will realize this Ideal.’’ This position will expose him to all the criticisms 
levelled at Utilitarianism. Or else he must say, “ There is a moral Ideal inherently 
excellent, and this ought to be sought after.” But then he begins his ethical in- 
quiry by postulating the Good, the ethical Ideal. He stands at once in relation to 
it. How then can he say that ethical ideas and relations are the necessary result of 
a special application of the category of adaptation or design ? 

Again, President Porter says, that so soon as the intellect retognizes a moral 
ideal “it necessarily imposes it as a law for the voluntary activities,” and that “ the 
end for which the activities of our being are fitted, so soon as it is discerned is at 
once accepted as also a law for their action.” Let us ask what this means. I recog- 
nize a certain ideal as desirable. I then impose it as a law upon my conduct. [ 
say, “ This is the end; realize it.” I apply the category of design. I so discern the 
relation of Right and Wrong. If you desire to realize such an ideal, this is what 
you must do. It is an imperative; but an hypothetical imperative.. And the hypo- 
thetical imperative gives way as soon as one declines to make the supposed Ideal 
the end of life. Does President Porter mean that the law imposed is only a special 
application of the category of design, and is it an hypothetical imperative? Then 
he has no obligatory morality, and is unable to make reply to the most sordid He- 
donist. Or does he say: The Ideal is what is intrinsically best: and the Imperative 
is a categorical imperative? Does he command himself in terms that are 
absolute and without any ifs or buts? How then does he explain the fact 
that the Intellect necessarily imposes a law upon the conduct couched in the 
terms of the categorical imperative. We can understand how we might com- 
mand ourselves to do a certain act if we wanted to realize a certain end; but 
President Porter says that we command ourselves to realize this end. This, by 
the way, does not comport with the statement that moral relations arise out of the 
application of the category of design. An end to be realized suggests the category 
ot design. An hypothetical Imperative, “do this in order to realize the end,” may 
result from the application of the category of design. But the Categorical Impera- 
tive, “‘ Realize this end,” does not arise out of any application of the category of de- 
sign. How does it arise? How does it happen that a man commands himself to 
realize any end, and particularly how does it happen that a man commands himself 
to realize this end? President Porter finds himself commanding himself to realize 
an Ideal: finds himself doing this zecessarzly. He does not explain why, he does 
not show how; he does not reduce the idea to lower terms. Does he not fall back 
upors Intuitionalism after all? We think that he does, unmistakably. And as be- 
fore we showed that the intuition of the Good underlies the judgment in regard to 
what is highest and best; so here the idea of Right underlies and is presupposed in 
the statement that the moral Ideal is a Law. 

Dr. Porter’s effort to construct an ethical theory that will keep the idea of obligation 
and at the same time deny the existence of moral intuitions, shows how impossible 
it is to make any satisfactory compromise between the two types of philosophic 
thought represented by empiricism and intuitionalism. His theory will not hold to- 
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gether. If, as he says is the case, moral relations grow out of the special applica- 
tion of the category of design, the moral Law can only be moral advice, meaning, 
“Do this if you wish to realize a certain end,” and there is no obligatory morality. 
If, however, the moral Law is the End imposed as a command, the attempt to sub- 
sume moral ideas under the category of design must be abandoned, and the idea of 
obligation will be found to hold a place among the a Jrzorz elements of our being. 


F, L. PATTON. 


UEBER DAS VERHALTNISS DER ALTEN PHILOSOPHIE ZUM CHRISTENTHUM, 
Von Dr. K.F.A. KAHNIS. 12mo. pp. 84. - Leipzig: Dorffling & Franke. 1884. 


In this pamphlet the veteran theologian of Leipsic comes back to the theme, with 
the discussion of which he opened his career as Przvat-docent more than forty years 
ago. He confesses that the subject was then beyond his power. It was, however, 
quite within the current lines of philosophic and theological interest. Recent phi- 
losophy has been busying itself with other themes, or working after other methods, 
and the history of philosophy is ordinarily studied with other ends in view. The 
theologian, however, can never lose interest in the question, how in any measure, 
or in any quarter, the way of the Lord was prepared. And Dr. Kahnis now brings 
his ripened power, and the studies of many years, to a re-examination of the grand 
question, how in the old world the course, the phases, the successes, the failures of 
philosophy were “a schoolmaster to bring unto Christ.” He insists upon the insuf- 
ficiency and unsatisfactoriness of the method of Clement of Alexandria, and all since 
his day who have contented themselves with searching out in the old philosophies 
sentences and utterances approximating to those of Christianity. Severed from their 
connections, these fragments can never truly represent the men or their systems. 

In connection with a rapid general survey of the course of the old systems, viewed 
as the product and exponent of the spiritual life of the ancient worid, Dr. Kahnis 
indicates these as the chief answers to his main question: negatively, philosophy 
broke up the old foundations; positively, it brought men to inquiry after individual 
deliverance. Negatively, it destroyed the old faith in the gods; positively, it pro- 
moted a faith that should have truth for its aim. 

The more detailed and discriminating examination of the systems that success- 
ively or in competition with each other, held dominion more or less widely in the 
old world, brings out such results as these. The pre-Socratic natural philosophy, 
culminating in Anaxagoras, brought men to the recognition of spirit. Socrates, so 
variously construed and interpreted, Kahnis finds to have contributed, first, proof of 
the necessity of breaking away from the traditional heathenism in the sincere quest 
of truth; then, a recognition of the reality and worth of spiritual revelations; and 
thirdly, the embodiment of these principles concretely in himself, his own spirit and 
life. Plato’s thought took on a more spiritual character, emphasizing the good, the 
idea of ideas, as the absolute end to be aimed at; recognizing ideas as the thoughts 
to which God gives reality in the world, as mediums both for God’s coming down 
into the world and for man’s rising to God; and then, in his teaching of the doctrine 
of the State, that there should be in the world a great family, the soul of which is 
righteousness. Aristotle busies himself more with the endeavor to comprehend the 
world of realities, and imposes a salutary check upon the excessively idealizing 
tendencies of Platonism. The service of the Greek philosophic scepticism is to be 
found in its destructive power over the old false faiths; that of Stoicism, first, in its 
more positive dogmatic character; then in the earnestness with which it turns atten- 
tion toward moral ends; and thirdly, in its universalistic breadth. Eclecticism, 
especially in its highest form, Neoplatonism, endeavored to appropriate the best ele- 
ments in the system that had gone before, and reached out toward something higher 
and better than any of them could supply. 

Within the limits of so brief a discussion the author has little opportunity to vin- 
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dicate the correctness of his interpretations, or even to illustrate them by citations. 
His references are, however, sufficiently numerous, both to the classic originals and 
to the chief modern interpreters of ancient philosophy, to be of great use to one 
who would pursue this interesting investigation for himself. We think that with 
not a few even this brief discussion will prove a timely and valuable incitement to 
just such study. Dr. Kahnis’ method is plainly the true one, and his conception of 
the scope of the great systems of antiquity, and of their apologetic lesson, appears to 
us substantially correct. It certainly condenses, in a very clear and instructive way, 
the results of prolonged and profound study. CHARLES A. AIKEN, 


THE following books deserve brief mention : 


An Examination of the Utilitarian Theory of Morals. By the Rev. F. R. 
Beattie, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., Examiner in Knox College and in the University of To- 
ronto, Canada; Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Brantford, Ont. (Brantford : 
I. & J. Sutherland. 1885.) The author of this book is one of the rising thinkers of 
Canada. The bookitself is a very clear statement of the positions taken by writers of 
the Utilitarian school, together with a satisfactory defence of Intuitionalism. We 
should be glad to see it have a large circulation. The book is divided into two 
parts: Part I., Statement and Exposition; Part II., Analysis and Criticism. It 
would have been better, in our judgment, had the writer introduced his analysis and 
criticism in connection with the statement of the Utilitarian positions. This would 
have made it unnecessary to go over the ground twice, duplicating the titles of his 
chapters in the two parts of his book. The author is familiar with his subject and 
takes strong and safe positions in defence of truth.——-Forschungen zur Gesch. d. 
Erkenutnissproblems im Alterthum, Von Paul Natorp, Privat-docent an der Uni- 
versitat Marburg. Dr. Natorp’s excellent monograph on Des Cartes’ theory of knowl- 
edge appeared two years ago. In the present volume the author investigates the 
history of the discussion concerning this fundamental question, giving special atten- 
tion to the views of Protagoras, Democritus, Epicurus, and the Skeptics. Idealis- 
mus und Positivismus: eine kritische Ausetnandersetzung. Von Ernst Laas, 
Dritter Theil: Idealistiche und positivistische Erkenntniss-theorie. (Berlin, 1884.) 
pp. 704. This extensive work, the first part of which appeared in 1879, reaches its 
conclusion in the present volume. Plato and Kant are regarded by the author as 
the two great Idealists. Both opposed scepticism; Plato in Protagoras and Kant in 
Hume. In the second chapter, which is devoted to Kantian idealism, the author 
deals with the modifications of the Kantian theory of knowledge proposed by Miil- 
ler, Lotze, Lange, Liebmann, and others. The book is in the interests of Positivism, 

Grundiinien zur Aristotelish-Thomistischen Psychologie. Von Dr, Vincenz 
Knauer. (Wien, 1885.) pp. 283. This is a series of chapters expository of some of 
the leading doctrines in the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. The titles of some of 
them indicate the scope of the work: What is form? Of God, the first Mover; 
Matter; the human Will; the union of soul and body; the separation of soul and 
body. The book belongs to the class represented by the works of Ff. Harper and 
Kleutgen, though greatly inferior to them and far less comprehensive. Gesch. d. 
Christ. Religions-Philosophie sett der Reformation. Von G. Ch. Bernhard Piine 
jer. 2¢r Band, Von Kant bis auf die Gegenwart, 1883. pp.’399. (B. Westermann 
& Co% New York.) This volume appeared two years ago and completes Dr. Piin- 
jer’s admirable undertaking. It presents, in a compact and satisfactory form, the 
opinions of all the great writers on religious philosophy, and is essential to the 
student of this very interesting department. Die italienische Philosophie des 
neunzehnten Fahrhunderts. Von Dr. Karl Werner. 2¢* Band: Der Ontologismus 
als Philosophie des nationalen Gedankens, 1885. Dr. Werner is proceeding rapidly 
with his great undertaking. The present volume is devoted to an account of the 
philosophy of Gidberti and Mamiani; the former dealing, as we noticed in a previe 
ous Number, with Rosmini and his school. 
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——Hegel’s Aesthetics. A critical exposition. By John Steinfort Kedney, S.T.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minnesota. (Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1885.) This is the fourth volume of Griggs’ beautifully 
printed and carefully edited Phzlosophical Classics. Professor Kedney has done 
his best to put the English reader in possession of Hegel’s philosophy of Art. 
This he does partly by condensed translation, partly by exposition, and partly by 
criticism. He has been careful, however, to indicate his own work by enclosing it 
in brackets. F. L. PATTON. 


VI.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. Vols. I. 
and II. A—BairRD. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1884-5. 


That a new dictionary of English biography was needed has long been plain, for 
even the second edition of the “ Biographia Britannica” is old and out of date, 
while the light of the many years that have passed since its publication has both 
cast the shade of obscurity on some of ‘its names, and brought many of more recent 
date into fame. The present work has been taken in hand by men in every way 
fitted to do the subject justice. Mr. Leslie Stephen is well known in the literary 
world, both as a son of the late Sir James Stephen (the friend of Wilberforce and 
others) himself as an able writer, and for several years the editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine. On religious subjects we fear he will be found a far way off from the 
meridian of his late father, as well as that of the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW; but of 
his fairness, and of his desire to present the subjects of all the biographies in the 
light which their friends would consider to be true, there is happily no room for 
question. In selecting writers, he has gone on the principle of choosing such as are 
in some degree in sympathy with the subjects of their sketches, and can represent 
them as their intelligent friends would desire. According as the predominant fea- 
ture of character was literary, antiquarian, scientific, religious, artistic, military, or 
political, the biographer is fitted by his tastes and studies to do the subject justice. 
If the article be Alfred or Aelfred (as the spelling is now), it is Professor Freeman 
who writes it; if it be the late Prince Albert, Sir Theodore Martin takes it in hand; 
if Addison, Mr. Stephen himself. The biographies are marked by the calmness of 
their tone, and the absence of all thatis effusive or declamatory, and are for the most 
part confined to sober statements of the leading facts in each man’s life. 

Among other features of this Dictionary may be noted: 1. Its comprehensiveness. 
If the editor has erred, it is in having too many names rather than too few. If we 
take a name, for instance, which has given to America some of its greatest citizens, 
Adam or Adams, we find of British citizens the names of twenty-three in the sin- 
gular form, and twenty-eight in the plural. 2. Carefulness in discriminating persons 
of the same name. Thus George Abbot, author of “ Vindiciz Sabbati,” and 
“Brief Notes on the whole Book of Psalms,” often confounded with Archbishop 
Abbot, gets here his separate individuality and his true position as a layman. So 
does Robert Abbot, Vicar of Cranbrook, often confounded with Robert Abbot, 
Bishop of Salisbury. 3. Copious references at the end of each article to the sources 
of information bearing upon the life. 4. A brief statement of what was most re- 
markable in men who influenced their age by their character and views. The fol- 
lowing from the Life of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, may illustrate this: ‘ Under the 
elevating influence of a happy marriage and increased responsibilities, his religious 
convictions were now brought, so to speak, to a focus, and he came to he possessed 
with that vivid sense of the reality of the invisible world, and that personal devotion 
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to Jesus Christ which formed henceforth the basis of his spiritual life. From this 
time he became more and more remarkable for that close interpenetration of all 
parts of hisbeing, . . . spiritual, moral, intellectual, and emotional, . . . which was the 
key to his character, and reflected itself in all his opinions and habits of thought. Thus, 
. . . to give a few characteristic instances, . . . the central truth of life to him, not as 
a dogma accepted from without, but as the satisfaction of a craving within, was the 
union of the divine and the human in the person of Jesus Christ ; to speak of a Chris- 
tian’s body as the temple of the Holy Ghost was hardly a metaphor ; the Church and the 
State were one; the natural and the supernatural, things secular and things relig- 
ious, were inextricably blended; every act of a Christian’s life was at once secular 
as done in this life, and religious as done in the presence of God ; and every act was 
of importance as affecting the great struggle everywhere and at all times going on 
between good and evil. This solidarity of the whole nature, ‘moving altogether if 
it move at all,’ is not without its drawbacks ”” 5. In lives, chiefly of old date, 
which present points of obscurity, the results of the most recent inquiries, as well as 
of the earlier materials are given succinctly and clearly. The life of Arthur furnishes 
an instance: the more orthodox view of his history is first given, then a brief ac- 
count of the recent theory that makes him king of the north Britons of southern 
Scotland and of Northumbria. 6. Lives which have had a great influence on his- 
tory or on other great developments, are given with much fulness. Francis Bacon’s 
Life is a little book, extending to upwards of thirty pages, double columns and close 
type. To royal ladies the editor is especially indulgent. Anne of Bohemia, wife of 
Richard II., has six columns; Anne Boleyn, eight; Anne of Denmark, wife of James 
I. of England, twenty-one; and Anne, daughter of James II., Queen of Great Brit- 
ain, has thirty-two pages. The work thus contains a history as well as a collection 
of biographies. As it is to extend to some fifty volumes, it will form, when finished, 
a most important storehouse of information. For public libraries especiaily it will 
be found highly valuable. W. G. BLAIKIE. 


PARADISE FOUND. THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE AT THE NORTH POLE. 
A Study of the Prehistoric World. By WILLIAM F. WARREN, S.T.D., LL.D., 
President of Boston University. With original Illustrations. pp. xxvi, 505. 
$2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


Dr. Warren writes with an enthusiastic conviction which ensures to his theory at- 
tentive readers. It has led him also to the industrious study of many works on 
many sciences and in many languages, so that his book gives testimony not only to 
his own zeal, but also to the eager productiveness of scholars in-all departments. 
He has shown great acuteness in seizing upon whatever supports his theory in the 
various fields of human learning, as represented by their leading men, and a power 
of combination which is surprising. The volume is fitted to make a strong and gen- 
eral impression. It is well furnished with indexes, and is issued with the elegance 
characteristic of the Riverside Press. 

The argument moves along two main lines. First, the testimony of natural sci- 
ence,—astronomy (in the widest sense), geology, climatology, paleontology, and 
ethnology,—points to the Arctic regions as that part of the globe which was earliest 
fitted to sustain life, and which in fact did produce the earliest known forms of life, 
both vefetable and animal. Secondly, the ethnic traditions all point to the far 
North, and in general to a mountain, which can be located nowhere else so well as 
under the Pole. Thither the nations look as to their first home, the abode of their 
gods, and the seat of their future blessedness. These are the essential features of 
the argument. Without pronouncing upon this theory it will be sufficient to criticise, 
at some points, the author’s endeavor to prove it. 

(1). At the outset, in presenting “the state of the question,” he makes the false 
assumption that because there is at present no agreement, the theories thus far pro- 
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posed must all be wrong. It does not prove the Central Asia theory wrong that 
Gerald Massey puts Eden in Central Africa (p. 42); and yet we find no word of 
criticism upon Quatrefages’ well-considered argument, cited by the author himself, 
in ‘favor of the former (pp. 36, seg.) There is need of. much greater precision here. 
The distinction is not even clearly made between interpretations of Gen. ii. and hy- 
potheses as to the cradle of mankind. Whether it is proper to separate these we 
do not now inquire, but as a matter of fact they are separated by scholars. Those, 
é.g., who locate the garden of Gen. ii. “in Utopia” (p. 43), do not deny that the 
human race began somewhere, but only that the Hebrew idea of that “somewhere” 
corresponds to geographical facts. 

(2). The author does not sift and test his own arguments. He calls distinguished 
specialists as witnesses to show that scientific facts point to his conclusion, but he 
gives us no information as to whether a// the facts point that way, and what objec- 
tions are raised by other scientists. The most recent conjectures do not always 
represent the soundest thought, and never represent universal] and assured opinions, 
Because Saporta, in 1883, advocated the Arctic circle as the home of the first men 
(p. 99), it does not follow that Haeckel has given up his “ Lemuria”; or that Vir- 
chow, a greater man than either, is inclining to an “ Arctic Eden.” Of course, 
Saporta may be right and Haeckel wrong; but if a scientific vote is to have weight 
we must know how many voters, and of what sort, go to the polls,—just as it would 
take more voices than that of Brugsch to convince us that [0 (7? was the Serbo- 
nian Bog. Similar remarks will apply to the claim in behalf of an “ Akkad” north 
of Assyria (p. 169), and toa good deal of the brilliant interpretation of cuneiform 
tablets drawn from the books of Lenormant. No Assyriologist, however, would 
probably be willing to vouch for the assertion (p. 168) “ that the etymological sig- 
nification and appellatives of Akkad thoroughly identify it with the lofty country at 
the north polar summit of the earth.” These are specimens. ; 

(3). Certain very important considerations are not fairly taken into the account. 
Such are the distribution of races,—more significant even than the distribution of 
men and the testimony of languages. These have, with reason, been considered 
essential factors in the problem. They are here almost wholly ignored. Then there 
is a sad lack of detailed statement as to the distribution of human remains and im- 
plements, according to the best results of paleontology, and, in other respects, the 
testimony adduced from natural science as to the main question, the terrestrial ori- 
gin of man, is meagre. On the other hand, too great relative stress is laid upon 
inconclusive arguments. The original home of cultivated plants and domestic ani- 
mals is not necessarily the same with that of plants and animals in general, yet only 
the former point necessarily to man. These defects seriously weaken the argument; 
for, important as the ethnic traditions undoubtedly are, it will not be safe to trust 
any particular interpretation of them which comes in conflict with the evidences of 
human presence afforded by other sciences. 

(4). We pass by the fancifulness of certain chapters to come to a final and most 
serious criticism upon a book which professes to fix the location of “Eden.” There 
is no attempt at adequate treatment of Gen.ii. At various points we find references 
to it; there are repeated endeavors to harmonize some statements of it with the 
author’s theory; but of objective, analytic, impartial exegesis, there is none. We 
are not told whether this chapter in its present form is to be regarded as literal his- 
tory; if it is so, how the Tigris, “ which floweth before Assyria,” and the Euphrates 
itself are related to the heavenly polar river; if it is not, how much of it belongs to 
primeval tradition, and how its first author understood it. These, and all the many 
exegetical questions which arise, are practically ignored, and the occasional reference 
to them is as unsatisfactory as possible. 

As already declared, these criticisms do not necessarily involve the falsity of the 
author’s theory; the theory is plausible, and in some respects attractive. Still less 
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do they assail any of the important postulates of the theory, such as the ancient 
belief in the spherical shape of the earth. Least of all do they imply that the author 
has not given us an interesting and suggestive book. They only serve as grounds 
for a conviction that his theory will not become the one received opinion of com- 
petent scholars, except as the result of wider and deeper and more judicial inquiry. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 


EGYPT AND BABYLON FROM SACRED AND PROFANE SOURCES. By GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford; Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. pp. vii, 329. 


This work might be called a revised edition of Lectures II.—V. of the series de- 
livered by the author on the Bampton foundation in 1859, and entitled “The His- 
torical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records.” It is an improvement on 
the earlier work in style rather than in substance, and hence cannot be justly de- 
scribed as “ an evangelical imitation—longo intervallo—of Schrader’s ‘ Keilinschriften 
und das alte Testament.’” In both works the order of the Old Testament books is 
followed, and such light as can be gathered from the monuments is shed upon their 
statements. Prot. Schrader proceeds on the ground, that the historical parts of the 
Bible that can be confirmed by the monuments must be accepted as fact; while 
Canon Rawlinson assumes rather that all the Bible must Jrzma_facze be deemed 
reliable, unless it can be shown that the monuments or other profane records con- 
tradict it, and that even then the preference for veracity and accuracy must be given 
to the Biblical statements. Schrader finds, and Rawlinson avoids, difficulties and 
contradictions between the profane and sacred records, whenever it can be done. 

But while we admire the tone and recognize the beneficent purpose of this latest 
attempt at an apology for the historic truth of the Scriptures; while we concur in its 
conservatism and commend the clearness and succinctness of its style and the in- 
genious groupings of incidental facts which throw light upon the Biblical narratives ; 
we think that the learned professor makes a mistake at times in failing to give any 
facts in support of his positions, as e. g., for the identification of Nipur with Calneh. 
He seems, also, to be ignorant of, or altogether too slow in the acceptance of the 
results of Assyrian philology. He quotes “ Fiirst’s Concordance” for the deriva- 
tion of ashshaphim, in apparent ignorance of Haupt’s derivation of the same from 
Akkadian. (See the “ Abhand. u. Vortr. des 5ten Internat. Orient: Congresses,” p. 
285 sg.) His difficulties with regard to the “ doleful creatures ” of Is. xiii. 21, might 
probably be removed by changing the translation of ’Ochim into “ hyenas,” as sug- 
gested by Lenormant (Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. vi. 404) or “jackal,” as suggested by 
Houghton in the same publication. 

An index should have been added, or the table of contents enlarged. The latter 
gives no definite conception of what each chapter contains. “Ch. iv.” is said to 
contain “ Notices of Babylon in Daniel”’; but chs. v., vi., ix.,and x. are all headed : 
“Further notices of Babylon in Daniel.’”’ It would be much more convenient for 
the reader, if the chapters were headed in such a way as to suggest their contents. 
The five chapters named contain, respectively, the character of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
court, the character of Nebuchadnezzar, a description of Babylon, and a considera- 
tion of the difficulties connected with Belshazzar and Darius the Mede. It would 
have taken no more space, and very little trouble, to have put distinctive and definite 
heads of chapters in the table of contents. R. D. WILSON. 


THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON ; OR, LIGHT IN THE BROAD East. By Rev. B. C. 
HENRY, ten years a missionary in Canton. 12mo, pp. 483. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 1885. 


Works on China are numerous and accessible,—for example, those of Williams, 
Doolittle, Nevius, Gray and Douglas, Chalmers and Edkins,—and some of these 
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enter quite fully and minutely into the discussion of the religions of China, with a 
recital of the efforts that have been made for the evangelization of that immense 
empire. Mr. Henry’s book deals with a more limited.field, “ the Broad East ” being 
an exact rendering of Kwong-Tung, which we are accustomed to call Canton. This 
province, with the neighboring province of Kwong-Si, “the Broad West,” and the 
island of Hainan, are the portions of China with which Mr. Henry has become per- 
sonally familiar in his evangelistic work, and of this he can speak as an authority. 
With the exception of a very few of our choicest missionary biographies we know of no 
other work that brings the reader so immediately and so fully into personal relation 
to the field, the work, and its results. The selection of topics, the arrangement of 
material, and the mode of treating it, are to be credited each with a share in this 
happy result. 

The bright and vigorous personality of the author is put into every part of his 
story, and he writes as one intent on telling you the things which you most wish to 
know. There is no regulation schedule to be filled out, but the country, and its 
people, and their religious and moral condition are described in the first eight chap- 
ters, in order that in the remaining eighteen the well-ordered and admirably pro- 
portioned story may be most effectively told, of what has been attempted, and what 
accomplished, and by what methods and agencies, and with what promise for the 
future, and with what new necessities developing in the line, and as the result, of 
that which has been already attained. The book is full of life, and no one can read 
it without finding a new and deeper interest awakened in that and all other mission 
work, and his faith confirmed in missions and in Christianity. Mr. Henry has not 
only brought his own field of labor before us to good purpose, but also in our judg- 
ment done excellent and permanent service to the great cause by the publication of 
this volume. For his spirited vindication of the missionaries’ modes of life against 
the unintelligent and unsympathizing criticism of professional travellers, and unbe- 
lieving scientists, and itinerant apostles of culture and of regeneration by civiliza- 
tion, or by annexation to some great western empire, Mr. Henry merits our hearty 
thanks. The chapters in which he touches the problem of education, and advocates 
a Christian College for Canton, not as a substitute for, but as a most important aux- 
iliary to, missionary evangelization, will probably call forth in some quarters ques- 
tioning, and perhaps expressions of dissent. His points seem to us exceedingly well 
put, and we hope that he may return to his work with adequate provision made for 
setting up such an institution under the best of auspices. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 





LES ORIGINES DE L’HISTOIRE d'aprés la Bible et les Traditions des Peuples Orien- 
taux. Par FRANCOIS LENORMANT, Membre de l'Institut. Tome Deuxiéme. 
IIe Partie. pp. 394. Paris: Maisonneuve. 1884. 

One can only conjecture what a library might have grown out of this work if the 
author had lived te complete it. He embodied in it the fruits of his vast and varied 
learning, sparing himself no pains, and reckoning on the interest of modern scholars 
in the problems of ancient ethnology and history. We see more clearly than ever 
the scale on which the work was planned, in the fact that this entire part is one long 
chapter, and that the studies in Gen. x., to which nearly half of the previous part 
was devoted, are here carried only into the fourth verse. But the most intricate dis- 
cussion could hardly grow dull in Lenormant’s hands, and we find here on every 
page tokens of that alertness and indefatigable zeal which collected so much archz- 
ological material and stored up so much of genial hypothesis in the many books it 
produced. The author shows in this one, as in the others, the impartial care of the 
earnest student ;—he slights nothing. Especial attention may be directed, however, 
to the section on Yévéu, and, under 7¢ras, to the sub-section Khéta-ou, which fills 
more than a hundred pages, and is not completed. These pages are in many 
respects instructive, although we cannot agree with the author in his—already well 
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known—view that the “sons of Heth” whom Abraham knew have no connection 
with the Hittite people in the north. On the other hand it is a great relief to find 
him rejecting the lately-advocated relationship of the Hittites and Hyksos. 

On the whole, the volume increases one’s respect for the solid attainments of this 
brilliant archeologist, and the sadness with which one reads its closing sentence, 
appended by some editor who knew the power of simplicity: “ L’ auteur 
en était arrivé ici de son travail, quand zl a été frappé par la mort, le 9 décembre, 
1883.” FRANCIS BROWN. 


T. LUCRETI CARI DE RERUM NATURA. With Introduction and Notes. By 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY. 1 vol., 12mo, 385 pp. Boston: John Allyn. 


Any one who edits Lucretius in these days is very largely occupied in writing down 
his obligations to Munro’s hitherto unapproached editions. But, for all this, there 
is wide room for improvement in issues of Lucretius intended for college text- 
books. Professor Kelsey has seen this clearly, and has given in this volume a very 
satisfactory class-room edition, one that promises to hold its own for perhaps a score 
of years. It is to be commended above all other reasons for its perspicuity both in ar- 
rangement and in exposition. The general analysis prefixed to the whole poem, the 
paragraphic summaries in the notes, the valuable cross-references to the Latin philo- 
sophic writers, and the steady regard shown for the poem’s central course of thought 
amid the details of note-explanation, are all features of high merit. All this can be 
said with heartiness and candor. 

If, however, exception is to be taken to anything in the editor’s work, it is to that 
part of it which cannot properly be called editing,—that is to say, to certain im- 
portations of his own in the Introduction, especially in his sketch of “ Iucretius as 
a Philosopher.”” In this we do not need to be told that “ the correlation of physical 
and vital forces is as unproved to-day as in the time of Lucretius,” or that “the 
theistic evolutionist finds the origin of protoplasm in the creative act of God,” or 
that the doctrine of evolution “‘when applied to the explanation of the universe 
without God breaks down utterly.” Many such superfluous statements are strewn 
erratically through the Introduction. This is not helpful even to a good cause. 
Still less is it editing Lucretius. 

Of the same nature is the free use of modern scientific phrases in detailing what 
was the actual teaching of Lucretius, who is made to tell us of “the conditions of 
existence,” the “law of descent,” the “survival of the fittest,” and is so dressed up 
as to be made at times indistinguishable from Darwin himself. Happily there is no 
real danger here of misconceiving the character of Lucretius’ teaching, for Professor 
Kelsey’s adaptation of words is very careful. Still there is a clear impropriety in 
overlaying an account of the poet's teaching with modern set terms instead of giv- 
ing the substance of the thought within the circle of expression of the poet himself. 
Nothing more is gained by making Lucretius speak like Darwin, than was gained 
by Bulwer Lytton when he made the ydung men of Pompeii, in his famous novel, 
speak with the gay mockery of 18th century French phzlosophes. 

Despite these blemishes the book has so much merit that it ought to have a large 
use. It is clear, stimulating, and never dull. ANDREW F. WEST. 


Assy3I@OLoGy: Its Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study. By FRANCIS 
Brown, Associate Professor of Biblical Philology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


The title gives a reliable clue to the contents of the book.’ The author first 
defines what he means by Assyriology, and speaks of the interest which its sur- 
prising discoveries of the past has eacited in philological, historical, and apolo- 
getical circles. I. From an ill-directed and excessive Apologetics have arisen 
several abuses in the employment of Assyriology for Old Testament study. (1) 
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Over-haste in its employment, illustrated by George Smith’s letter claiming the 
discovery of a tablet containing “the story of man’s original innocence, of the 
temptation, and of the fall,” and by the attempts to show a close relationship 
between the Biblical and the Babylonian accounts of the Garden of Eden, of the 
Sabbath, and of the antiquity of civilization. 

(2) The refusal to accept of clear facts, as in the hypothesis of a break in the 
Eponym Canon to make a place for the King Pul of 2 Kings xv., whose name 
does not appear in the inscriptions. 

(3) The ignoring of the new problems with which Assyriology confronts the 
Biblical scholar, such as the knotty questions presented by the Genesis tablets, 
the story of Sargon of Agane, and the Cyrus Inscriptions. 

II. As to the uses of Assyriology : 

(1) It gives a new setting to ancient Hebrew literature and life, knitting the 
Hebrew history into the world’s history. — 

(2) It brings into clear light the essential difference between Hebrew and 
other ancient peoples, especially as to the spirit which informed them. It is 
not, for example, the features of likeness to the Genesis tablets of Babylonia 
that support the unique character of the Bible, so much as the absolute and 
appalling unlikeness in the spiritual conception and temper by which they are 
infused. 

(3) It gives possible historical confirmations and explanations of the Bible his- 
tory, and proves also that the Hebrews were the only outsiders who really knew 
much about the great Asiatic empires. This is illustrated by the history of Benha- 
dad II., by the identification of Pul with Tiglath-Pileser II., and by showing 
Cyrus’ motives in restoring the Jews from captivity, his sentiments toward Je- 
hovah and monotheism, and how the fate of Babylon and its deities corresponds 
with the predictions concerning these. 

We have made this fulJ analysis of the contents of this book because it will 
afford the best conception of its scope and spirit. Prof. Brown, though he does 
not profess to give us a complete, has, we think, given us the ablest and most 
readable summary of the practical results of Assyriology that has yet been pre- 
sented. Those who desire to know the importance of this branch of study to 
the interpreter of the Old Testament, cannot do better than to read this short 
statement of its uses and abuses. The appended brief bibliography gives a list 
of the books which treat exclusively or in part, of the relation between Assyri- 
ology and the Old Testament. It will be found useful to all who will study the 
subject for themselves. 


WE notice briefly the following additional works: 


The Structure of English Prose: a Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By 
John G. R. McElroy, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 12mo, pp. 339. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
1885.) Prof. McElroy aims to supply a text-book that while embodying and vindi- 
cating the familiar definitions and general classifications of Prof. Day and other 
standard writers on Rhetoric, shall more constantly and vigorously exercise the 
student’s power of thought, whether in the apprehension of principles or the appre- 
ciation of the examples given to illustrate successful or defective invention, or good 
or bad style. His analyses are clear and well stated, and his examples usually ap- 
posite and effective. His references to the literature of the department, and to the 
literature from which he draws his illustrations, are more than ordinarily full and 
specific. The instances are rare in which the author might be quoted against him- 
self; as, ¢.g., in the expression on p. 161: “ The more singular an oversight, be- 
cause the author generally shows, etc.” His book appears to us a really valuable 
addition to the class of works designed to promote the rhetorical art.—— The 
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American Printer: a Manual of Typography, etc. By Thomas McKellar, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 383. (Philadelphia: McKellar, Smiths & Jordan. 1885.) The fact that 
within nineteen years this volume has appeared in fifteen editions proves its popu- 
larity and usefulness, either with the craft or with the public or both. Additional 
matter and improved style are the response which the author and publishers make 
to the call of the public. The book is full of information and excellent illustration 
on all the matters that naturally fall within its scope. The Russians at the Gates: 
of Herat. By Charles Marvin. 12mo, pp. 185. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1885.) In a notice of Geddie’s “‘ Russian Empire (PRESB. REV., iv. 409) we 
had occasion to refer to the amount of territory which Russia had quietly added to 
her Asiatic Empire within the ten preceding years. With less of quietness the process 
has been going on, as Geok Tepé, Merv, Sarakhs, and Penjdeh may remind us. 
Where the Russian frontier will be when our present issue leaves the press Russia 
herself does not know. Komaroff, Alikhanoff, and their fellows may be off on some 
new enterprise of intrigue or aggression. They all thoroughly believe in that which 
Skobeleff described a few months before his death as “ the possibility of exercising 
an influence on the pliancy of Great Britain.” With such pliancy on one side, and 
such audacity on the other, one cannot wonder at the energy and intensity with 
which Mr. Marvin in this and other works exposes Russia’s designs upon the Af- 
ghan frontier ; holding, as he does in agreement with Prof. Vambery and other high 
authorities, that Herat is the gate to India. Sentimentalism, moral suasion, and 
mild remonstrance are not the fish-hook with which this leviathan is to be drawn 
out of this coveted region; a region which the Russian General Zelenoy describes 
to the Russian Geographical Society as “ the centre of the commerce of India, Per- 
sia, the Caspian Sea, Orenburg, and Samarcand,” and as “the most fertile district 
of the whole of the Iranian plateau’ (see London 7zmes of May 1.) 


e 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED: 


From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York: 
LIFE IN THE WHITE BEAR’s Den. By A. L. O. E. pp. 306. Price, $1.00. 
AMONG THE STARS. By AGNES GIRERNE. pp. 311. Price, $1.50. 


From THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA: 
THe Hastincs. By HELEN B. WILLIAMs. pp. 416. 
Jupce GREEN’s NorEe-Book. By Mary C. MILLER. pp. 311. 
CuHou Lin: the Chinese Boy who became a Preacher. By the Rev. J. R. Davis. 
Pp. 320. 
From THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York: 
O_p HicHways IN CHINA. By ISABELLE WILLIAMSON. pp. 293. Price, $1.25. 
LEADERS IN MODERN PHILANTHROPY. By W. G. Buaikiz, D.D., LL.D. pp. 296. 
$1.25. / 


, 
From DODD, MEAD & CO., NEw York: 


TALES FROM MANy Sources. 4 vols. 


From FUNK & WAGNALLS: 


THe Minor PRopPHErs: with a Commentary. By the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 
Vol. I. pp. 427. 





